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SECTARIAN PSALMS FROM THE DEAD SEA 


GEORGE S. GLANZMAN, S.J. 
Johns Hopkins University 


UST FIVE years ago the sensational discovery of Hebrew scrolls in a 
J cave near the Dead Sea aroused new interest in the so-called 
Intertestamental Period. Since the discovery, numerous studies have 
been made on the text, language, thought, and background of the docu- 
ments. Though some scholars still refuse to accept the antiquity of 
the scrolls, and though there are numerous points, especially of de- 
tail, which still await definitive treatment, we are at present in a 
much better position to evaluate the language and content, and to 
understand the general purpose of the manuscripts, than were the first 
editors and commentators. Our position will be still further improved 
if and when the remainder of the original Dead Sea find is published, 
and when the recent discoveries of the past year are made available to 
scholars. 

It will not be at all necessary once more to recount the details of 
the famous discovery.! About half of the discovered scrolls were pur- 
chased by the Hebrew University and partially published by Prof. E. 
L. Sukenik.? His two volumes include, together with fragments, part of 
second Isaiah, a work called for the time being ““The War of the Sons 
of Light with the Sons of Darkness,” and five hymns or psalms 
(Hédayét).* It is with this last group of texts that the present study will 
be chiefly concerned. 

Since most earlier translations were made from the texts provided 
in Sukenik’s first volume, and since in his second publication the editor 
not only added new material, but also made significant corrections, 

1 See, for example, A. Dupont-Sommer, The Dead Sea Scrolls, trans. Margaret Rowley 
(Oxford, 1952), pp. 11-17. 

* Megillot Genuzot, I (Jerusalem, 1948); Megillot Genuzot, II (Jerusalem, 1950). 

In referring to these works, the following abbreviations are used: DSIb (Hebrew Univ. 
Isaiah MS); DSW (“War” scroll); DST (Psalms). 

In referring to the scrolls in the possession of the Syrian Orthodox Metropolitan and 
published for the American Schools of Oriental Research by Millar Burrows, the following 
abbreviations are used: DSIa (Isaiah scroll); DSD (Manual of Discipline); DSH (Pesher 
on Habakkuk). 
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this new study will not be fruitless.‘ In lieu of plates or a Hebrew 
copy of the texts, a transcription into English characters is given.! 
In making this transcription, the present writer has worked directly 
from the plates published in the editio princeps. Naturally, the in- 
terpretations of the learned editor have been consulted as well as the 
Vorlage supposed by previous translators.* It should be exceedingly 
useful to scholars to have the text, even in transcription, since the work 
of Sukenik, initially published in a limited edition, is now unavailable 
for purchase. 

At first sight, the Hédayét appear to be a mosaic of biblical phrases 
and quotations. Though the sectaries, among whom these hymns were 
produced, were steeped in knowledge of the Old Testament and its 
language, it would not be at all correct to think that the author (or 
authors) simply paged through their Bibles to cull appropriate phrases. 
There are, without doubt, quotations or near quotations from the 
biblical texts; the language, generally speaking, conforms very well to 
biblical usage; in short, we have a mosaic of biblical reminiscences. The 
writers were conversant with Hebrew—possibly even as a spoken 
language within a limited milieu. There are sufficient indications to 
show that the Hebrew they knew best was in a late stage. 

Certain peculiarities in the language and style of the psalms are 
noteworthy. There is an extensive use of the preposition /* in a variety 
of meanings.’ There is a wide use of hitpael forms, though in all cases 
they can be supported from the Bible. Though there are few words 


* Among the more important translations, cf. F. M. Cross, Jr., ““The Newly Discovered 
Scrolls in the Hebrew University Museum,” The Biblical Archaeologist, XII (1949), 43- 
46; R. J. Tournay, O.P., “Les anciens manuscrits hébreux récemment découverts,” 
RB, LVI (1949), 218-27; G. Lambert, S.J., “Un ‘psaume’ découvert dans le désert de 
Juda,” NRT, LXXI (1949), 621-37; J. T. Milik, “Duo cantica ex volumine hymnorum 
nuper invento ad Mare Mortuum,” VD, XXVIII (1950), 362-71; A. Dupont-Sommer, 
op. cit., pp. 69-78; M. Wallenstein, Hymns from the Judean Scrolls (Manchester, 1950). 

All translations, except those of Milik and Dupont-Sommer, are from the earlier publi- 
cation of Sukenik. - 

5] have not attempted to indicate the spirants; § stands for both sin and shin in the 
transcription and in the discussion of words from the psalms. 

6 Dots are used to indicate lacunae in the texts as well as those places where the reading 
was not clear and the proposals did not appear to be absolutely assured. My transcription 
differs from Sukenik’s in some points; all divergences will be carefully noted in the com- 
mentary. 

7 The same tendency may be seen in DSH and DSD. 
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which cannot be found in the Bible, new combinations—grammatical 
and semantic—have been formed; some words which were in the 
Hebrew language from the beginning appear to be used in meanings 
they acquired at a later stage. There is a constant tendency to join the 
3rd person plural masculine suffix to feminine plural nouns in the form 
-im (milh*métam).* At times the gender of nouns appears to differ 
from that attested in the Bible or supposed by the lexicons. As is true 
of the rest of the Dead Sea scrolls, these psalms show an abundance of 
scriptio plena. 

The psalms contain many striking similes, some of extended length 
and powerful imagery. The word order is often peculiar, so that occa- 
sionally we are left in doubt as to the exact connection between phrases 
and clauses. There is a fair amount of chiasmus; parallelism, either to 
repeat the same idea or to introduce a contrast, is abundant.’ There 
are no examples of the old Canaanite verse forms so well known from 
the oldest canonical psalms and from the poems embedded in the 
narrative sections of the Bible; nor is there anything in later biblical 
poetry with a meter as irregular as that of the Dead Sea psalms. 

Not all the pages containing the Hédayét were written by the same 
hand. This is very clear not only from the formation of the letters, 
but also from certain orthographic peculiarities. There is, for example, 
in Psalm IV an almost complete correction of the form ky to ky’, 
perhaps by some second hand. Occasionally words have been inserted 
above the line either by the original scribe or by a corrector. These 
differences, however, cannot indicate any drastic chronological differ- 
ence between the various psalms. 

It is not to our purpose again to rehearse the arguments for the 
antiquity of the whole corpus of Dead Sea literature.'® Suffice it to 
say that the present writer is firmly convinced of its antiquity, and, 

8 For this type of form in the Hebrew Bible, cf. Bauer and Leander, Historische Gram- 
malik der Hebriischen Sprache (Halle, 1918-1922), p. 591. 

® There is no rime or conscious meter in these psalms such as can be found in later 
Hebrew poetry of the Middle Ages. There was, probably, some rhythmic beat. 

10 The evidence from palaeography, archaeology, and radio carbon has been presented 
many times. All the documents must date from before the beginning of the Christian Era. 
According to W. F. Albright, the Hédayét were composed not later than the second century 
B.C.; cf. “The Old Testament and the Archaeology of Palestine,” in The Old Testament 


and Modern Study, ed. H. H. Rowley (Oxford, 1951), p. 25. The scrolls themselves, however, 
may be as late as the time of Christ. 
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therefore, of its relevance for the immediate Jewish background of 
Christianity. It is very difficult to decide just where the Hédayét fit 
into the chronological picture of the whole collection; the question, 
however, is of secondary importance. 

Even a casual perusal of the corpus of Dead Sea literature will be 
sufficient to convince the reader of its homogeneity. Certain passages 
of the psalms, for instance, find their echo in the Pesher on Habakkuk 
or in the Manual of Discipline; some passages appear as developments 
of a thought or phrase contained in the other works. If we except 
the so-called Zadokite Work," points of contact with the rest of the 
Old Testament pseudepigrapha are not too abundant. Where we might 
expect a considerable amount of similarity, sc., in the Psalms of 
Solomon, the present writer has obtained practically nothing but nega- 
tive results. There appears to be much more hope of finding contact in 
the poems scattered through some of the deuterocanonical books of the 
Old Testament. 

The Hédayét may be characterized as personal, though in differing 
degrees. Psalm V, for example, does not approach the personal tone of 
Psalms I and II. It is neither possible nor necessary to identify in 
detail the characters or events that appear in the psalms; in general, 
the author (or someone in whose name the author writes) stands on 
the side of God against the powers of evil and a hostile group of wicked 
men. It is not always very clear whether the author intends to recount 
actual conflicts of an external nature or the spiritual battle within the 
soul of the man whom God saves. The “I” may refer to the Master of 
Justice, and the adversaries to the wicked men well known from the 
Pesher on Habakkuk. 

The general doctrine of the psalms is biblical, though there is great 
stress laid on the dualistic opposition between truth and falsehood, 
God and Belial." While the just man is destined for immortality, the 
lot of the wicked is not clearly determined. The role of divine provi- 
dence in guiding both the good and the wicked is emphasized, and 
there is more than a hint of the doctrine of predestination. God and 


1 This document from the genizah in Cairo was discovered by S. Schechter and pub- 
lished by him in 1910. The abbreviation for this work will be CDC. 

12Qn the introduction of this dualistic tendency into Judaism, cf. W. F. Albright, 
From the Stone Age to Christianity (2nd ed.; Baltimore, 1946), pp. 278-79. 
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his covenant (probably the new covenant of the sect) are the saving 
causes; through them, the just man may hope for triumph over the 
enemy. Because of his faithfulness to the covenant and to his service 
of God, the soul of the righteous is tormented and persecuted, and he 
becomes an object of scorn and hate. 

There are, however, some very significant omissions in the psalms. 
There is not a word about Jerusalem, the Temple, or the Messiah. In 
this, the psalms show a marked contrast to the Psalms of Solomon. 
It may be that the sectarians had so cut themselves off from the main 
stream of Judaism that the objects most sacred to the Jew had become 
of little or no moment." 


In DSH, XII, 7-10, there is mention of both Jerusalem and the Temple which have 
been defiled by the “wicked priest.” In CDC, there is clear reference to the Messiah who 
is to come “from Aaron and Israel.” In DSD, IX, 11, there is reference to the coming of 
a “Prophet and the anointed ones of Aaron and Israel”; these are apparently the Messiah 
and his followers (cf. W. H. Brownlee, The Dead Sea Manual of Discipline, in BASOR, 
Supplementary Studies, nos. 10-12 [New Haven, 1951], pp. 35, 50). 
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PLATE VII 
Psalm I 
’wdkh ’dny ky $mth npSy bsrwr hhyym 


wtSwk b‘dy mkwl mwa§y Sht ‘rysym bq$w npsy btwmky 
bbrytkh whmh swd §w’ w‘dt bly‘l |’ yd‘w ky’ m’tkh m‘mdy 


whbhsdykh twSy‘ npSy ky’ m’tkh ms‘dy whmh m’tkh grw 


‘l npsy b‘bwr hkbdkh bm§pt rS‘ym whgbyrkh by ngd bny 


‘dm ky’ bhsdkh ‘mdy w’ny ’mrty hnw ‘ly gbwrym sbbwm bkl 


kly mlhmwtm wyprw hsym |’yn mrp’ wlhwb hnyt k’s ’wkit ‘sym 


wkhmwn mym rbym §’wn qwim nps zrm lhshyt rbym Imzwrwt 
ybq'w 
‘ph wSw’ bhtrwmm glyhm w’ny bmws lby kmym wthzq npSy 
bbrytk 


-hm rét préw ly tlhkwd rgim wphym tmnw InpSy nplw bm 
wrgly ‘mdh bmySwr 
.mghlm ’brkh §mkh 

Psalm II 


’wdkh ’dwny ky’ ‘ynkh ‘‘....... np$y wtsylny mqn’t mlysy 
kzb 


wm ‘dt dwrSy hiqwt pdyt. np§ ’bywn ’Sr hSbw lhtm dmw 
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PLATE VII 
Psalm I 


I praise thee, O my Lord, for thou hast put me in 
the bundle of life! 
and thou hast fenced? me about with protection from all the snares 
of the pit. Ruthless men* sought my life while I clung‘ 
to thy covenant.® But they are a worthless band and an assembly 
of Belial; they do not know that it is through thee that I stand,* 
and that through thy kindness’ thou wilt save me, for* my foot- 
steps’ are guided by thee. And they, likewise through thee,!° 
have stirred up strife" 
against me that thou mayst be glorified” by thy condemnation of 
the wicked, and through me mayst demonstrate thy might before 
the sons 
of man;"* for it is by thy kindness that I stand. And I said: Warriors 
encamped against me; they surrounded me" with all 
their instruments of war;'* their arrows bore fruit'® till there was 
no cure.” And the flashing spear’ was like a fire consuming 
trees, 
and like the tumult of many waters was the din of their shout"—a 
cloudburst®* to destroy many. Up to the stars burst 
wickedness and iniquity”' when their waves leaped up.” But as 
for me, while my heart melted like water, then didst thou 
strengthen™ my soul by thy covenant. 
They** spread a net for me which ensnared their own foot,?* and 
they set traps for my soul into which they themselves fell.” But 
my foot stood on level ground. 
In the assemblies” will I bless thy name. 


Psalm II 


I praise thee, O my Lord, for thine eye....... 
my soul, and thou hast rescued me from the envy of the interpre- 
ters of lies® 
and from the company of those who practice delusions.** Thou 
hast ransomed® the soul of the poor man* whom they plotted to 
destroy, and whose blood* 
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14 lSpwk ‘] ‘bwdtkh ‘ps ky...... ‘w ky m’tk ms‘dy 
wySymwny lbwz 


15 whrph bpy kl dwrSy rmyh w’th ‘ly ‘zrth np§ ‘ny wr$ 


16 myd hzq mmnw wtpd npsy myd ’dyrym wbgdpwtm |’ hhtwtny 


17 l'zwb ‘bwdtkh mphd hwwt rS‘ym wlhmyr bhwill ysr smwk ’Sr 


i eesteatveees a hwqym whbt‘wdwt nktbw lhwdy* 
her a SS SEAGIG S RE argh Be ht lkwl s’s’yh 
a Stok ees een eeteee en a blmwdykh 
PLATE VIII 
Psalm IIT 
2 ’wdkh ’dwny ky pdyth npSy mSht wm$’wl ’bdwn 


3 h'lytny Irwm ‘wim w’thikh bmy$wr l’yn hqr w’d‘h ky’ y§ mqwh 
I’Sr 


4 ysrth m‘pr Iswd ‘wim wrwh n‘wh thrth mp‘ rb lhtysb bm‘md ‘m 
5 sb’ qdwSym wlbw’ by. . ‘m ‘dt bny Smym wtpl I’y§ gwrl ‘wim ‘m 
rwhwt 


6 d'‘t lhil §mkh byhd .... wispr npl’wtykh Ingd kwl m‘Sykh 
w'ny ysr 


7 hhmr mh ’ny mgbl bmy. Imy nhsbty wmh kwh ly ky’ htysbty 
bgbwl rs‘h 
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they thought to shed* because he served thee. But they did not 
know* that my” footsteps are guided by thee. They set me up as 
an object of shame 

and reproach* in the mouth of all who seek after deceit.” But 
thou, O my God, hast helped the poor and afflicted soul 
against*® the power of one stronger than he. Thou hast rescued me 
from the hand of the mighty, and in the midst of their revilings® 
thou didst not leave me despondent* 

so as to abandon thy service through fear of the threats of wicked 
men,“ and to exchange“* a steadfast purpose** for madness” . . . 
ee er the statutes; and in the testimonies, they 
have been written to instruct® 

errr rs See ee ee for all its offspring” 

eee Ae le ae a eee among thy disciples. 


PLATE VIII 
Psalm IIT 


I praise thee, O my Lord, for thou hast delivered 
my soul from the pit, and from Sheol of Abaddon! 
thou hast made me mount to an eternal height? so that I walk’ on 
a plain‘ unsearchable’ and know that there is hope® for him 
whom 
thou hast fashioned from dry clay’ for the eternal assembly.’ For 
a perverted spirit thou hast purified from much sin® to stand in 
attendance” with 
the host of the holy" and enter into community” with the council 
of the sons of heaven." To each thou hast allotted an eternal 
destiny“ with the spirits 
of knowledge" to praise thy name in community’® . . . . and to 
recount thy wonders in the presence of thy works. But I-—a 
vessel 
of clay'"—what am I? Kneaded"® in water’—for what am I 
accounted??° And what strength do I have? Verily I found myself 
in the realm of wickedness 
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w'm hik’ym bgwrl wtgwr np§S *bywn ‘m mhwmwt rbh whwwt 
mdhbh ‘m ms‘dy 


bhpth kl phy Sht wyprsw kwl mswdwt ré‘h wmkmrt hlk’ym ‘ 
pny mym 


bht‘wpp kwl hsy Sht l’yn hsb wyprw l’yn tqwh bnpwl qw ‘l 
m§pt wgwrl ’p 


‘| n'‘zbym wmtk hmh ‘] n‘imym wqs hrwn lkwl bly‘l whbly mwt 
‘ppw l’yn plt 

wylkw nhly bly‘l ‘l kwl ’gpy yym ’§ ’wklt bkwl Sw’byhm lhtm 
kwl ‘s lh 


wybs mplgyhm wtSwt bSbyby lhwb ‘d ’ps kwl §wtyhm b’wsy hmr 
t’wkl 

wbrqw* ybsh yswdy hrym I|srph wSwrSy himyS Inhly zpt wt’wkl 
‘d thwm 


rbh wybq‘w |’bdwn nhly bly'l wyhmw mhsky thwm bhmwn 
gwdéy rp§ w’rs 


tsrh ‘| hhwwh hn..h btbl wkwl mhékyh yrw‘w wythwilw kwl 
Sr ‘lyh 


wytmwggw bhwwh g..lh ky’ yr‘m ’] bhmwn kwhw wyhm zbwl 
qwd$w b’mt 


kbwdw wsb’ hSmym ytnw bqwlm .tmwggw wyr‘dw ‘wSy ‘wlm 
wmlhmt gbwry 


Smym t§wt btbl wl’ tSwb ‘d klh wnhrsh I'd w’ps kmwh 
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and with the wretched”! because of destiny;” the soul of the poor 
man dwelt with discord abounding,* and deeds* of terror 
dogged my steps. 

When the traps of the pit were opened,” then were spread out all 
the snares of wickedness and the nets of the wretched upon the 
waters ;* 

when all the arrows of the pit flew without returning,” then did 
they bear fruit*® till there was no hope. When the line falls upon 
judgment," and the lot of anger 

upon the abandoned, and the outpouring® of wrath on the dis- 
semblers,* and the appointed time* of burning anger is allotted*® 
to all Belial, then will the cords of death** bind so that there is no 
escape. 

And the torrents of Belial* will overflow all the banks of the 
waters**—a fire® consuming all who draw from them—to destroy 
every fresh tree 

and every dry tree in its course ;*° and it will wander about scourg- 
ing“ with flames of fire® till there are no more“ drinkers. On the 
buttresses“ of pitch*® it will feed, 

and on the expanse** of dry land; the foundations of the moun- 
tains” will be for burning, and the roots of flint rock will be 
turned into rivers of pitch.” And it will eat down into the great 
abyss, 

and the torrents of Belial will burst into Abaddon;*® and the 
recesses*' of the abyss will seethe with the abundance of the 
clumps of mud.* And the earth 

will groan because of the destruction which will come®™ upon the 
world; and all its depths™ will break asunder,®* and all who are 
on it will act like mad men 

and melt away because of the great** destruction. For God will 
thunder with the crash of his strength, and his holy dwelling® 
will roar with the truth 

of his might, and the host of the heavens® will give forth its 
voice ;* then will melt** and quake the eternal foundations. And 
the host® of the warriors 

of heaven will roam about the world and will not return till the 
destruction is complete and decisive**—eternal,®® and there is 
nothing® like it. 
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PLATE Ix 
Psalm IV 
*wdkh ’dwny ky’ h’yrwth pny lbrytkh wm. .... 
ara *dwrSkh wkShr nkwn |’w. . . . hwp‘th ly whmh ‘nm. . 
oe rym hhlyqw lmw wmlysy rmyh . . .m wylbtw bl’ bnyh 
re 


bhwll m‘$Syhm ky nm’sy Imw wl’ yhSbwny bhgbyrkh by ky’ 
ydyhny m’rsy 


kspwr mqnh wkwl r'y wmwd'y ndhw mmny wyhSbwny lkly ’whd 
whmh mlysy 


kzb whwzy rmyh zmmw ‘ly bly‘l lhmyr twrtkh ’&r Snnth blbby 
bhiqwt 


I‘mkh wy‘swrw m§qh d‘t msm’ym wlsm’m y$qwm hwms Im‘ hbt ’! 
t‘wtm lhthwll bmw‘dyhm lhtps bmswdwtm ky ’th ’1] tn’s kl mhébt 


bly‘l w‘stkh hy’ tqwm wmh§bt Ibkh tkwn Insh whmh n‘lmym 
wmwt bly'‘l 


yh$wbw wydrSwkh blb wlb wl’ nkwnw b’mtkh $wr§ pwrh rwS 
wl‘nh bmhsbwtm 


w'm Sryrwt lbm ytwrw wydrSwkh bglwlym wmk$wl ‘wwnm smw 
Ingd pnyhm wyb’w 


Idwrskh mpy nby’y kzb mpyhy t‘wt whm... .g §ph wlSwn 
*hrt ydbrw I‘mk 


lhwll brmyh kwl m‘$yhm ky l’...... h wl’ h’zynw Idbrkh ky 
*mrw 
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PLATE IX 
Psalm IV 


I praise thee, O my Lord, for thou hast illumined 
my face with a view to thy covenant’....... 
a I seek thee,? and like the dawn firmly established? 
. . . «4 thou dost shine forth for me. But they... .. 
spi ant tac 5 they deceived them,‘ and the interpreters of deceit made 
them err,’ and they went to ruin without understanding, for. . . 
in the madness? of their works. But I was despised’® by them, 
and they discounted me though thou didst manifest thy power 
through me. Verily they drove me" from my land 
like a bird from the nest, and all my companions and acquaintances 
were driven from me; they accounted me a useless thing. And 
they, interpreters 
of lies and prophets of deceit, plotted Belial'* against me, that 
I might exchange thy teaching, which thou hast inscribed on my 
heart, for flattery 
of thy people.’ And they kept back the draught of knowledge’® 
from the thirsty, and in their thirst they made them drink vinegar, 
in order to!* gaze upon” 
their error, in order that they might go mad at their feasts and 
be trapped in their nets." Verily?® thou, O God, dost contemn all 
the devices 
of Belial; but thine is the plan that shall stand," and the purpose 
of thy heart shall abide unto victory.” But they are dissemblers ;* 
death (and) Belial” 
do they plot; they seek thee with a double heart”® and they have 
not remained faithful to thy truth;”* a root bearing gall and worm- 
wood” is in their thoughts. 
In the stubborness of their hearts* they explore and seek thee 
among the idols; the stumbling block of their sin they have set 
in front of them;** they come 
to seek thee from the mouth of false prophets who propagate 
error.** And they, with barbarous® lips and a foreign tongue, 
speak to thy people* 
that by deceit they may make vain all their works. For. ..... ed 
nor have they given ear to thy word; for they have said 
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concerning the vision of knowledge: it is not true;** and of the 
way of thy heart: it is not.** Surely thou, O God, wilt answer them, 
punishing them 

by thy might according to their abominations” and the multitude 
of their sins that they may be ensnared in their own designs® 
who have strayed from thy covenant.” 

And thou wilt cut off by thy judgment* all the men of deceit, and 
the false prophets will no longer be found. For in all thy works 
there is no folly, 

nor deceit in the plans® of thy heart. Those who are according to 
thy desire will stand before thee forever,“* and those who walk 
in the way of thy heart 

will abide (victoriously) forever.“ And I**—by clinging to thee, 
may I rise** and oppose those who despise me, and may my hand 
be upon all who scorn me; for 

they do not realize that through me thou hast shown thy might, 
and that thou hast shone upon me with thy strength ...... = 
and that thou hast not covered with shame the face 

of any who dedicate themselves® to me and who unite®® in thy 
covenant. Those who walk in the way of thy heart listen to me™ 
and arrange (a table)® to thee 

in the council of the holy. Thou wilt bring their cause to victory™ 
and their fidelity to success.5* Thou wilt not let them stray into 
the power of the wretched** 

when they plot against them; but thou wilt put the fear of them 
upon thy people® and (like) a war club (shall they be) to all the 
peoples of the earth to cut off by judgment® all 

who transgress thy command. Through me thou hast enlightened 
the face of many® and thou hast shown thy power immeasurably. 
For thou hast instructed me in thy marvelous mysteries, 

and by thy wonderful counsel® thou hast strengthened my posi- 
tion; and thou hast worked marvels® in the sight of many® for 
the sake of thy glory and to make known 

thy might to all living creatures.** What* is flesh like this, and 
what is a vessel of clay” to exalt thy wondrous deeds? He is in sin 
from his mother’s womb,® and even to old age™ he is guilty of 
treachery. I know, indeed, that man has no justice, and the son of 
man no perfect 
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way. To God Most High belong all the works of justice; the way 
of man shall not stand except through the spirit which God has 
formed”? for him 

to perfect a way for the sons of men that they may know all that 
he has done through the power of his might, and the abundance 
of his mercy upon all the sons 

of his good pleasure. But I—trembling and terror have seized me,”! 
and all my bones break; and my heart melts like wax before a 
fire, and my knees relax 

like water running down a slope.” For I remember my guilt and 
the treachery of my fathers” when the wicked opposed thy 
covenant, 

and the wretched” thy word.” Then I said: Because of my sin I 
have been abandoned by thy covenant.”* But when I remembered 
the might of thy hand and” 

the abundance of thy mercy, I bestirred myself” to rise, and I 
stood firm” before the blows,*®* for I was supported* 

by thy kindness and the abundance of thy mercy. For thou dost 
pardon guilt...... ® from sin through thy righteousness. 
Not forman...... 8 thou hast done. For thou hast created 
the just man and the impious*.......... 

nine we ee let me strengthen myself** by thy covenant till. . .. 
(tnd een em for faithful art thou and. ...... .% 


PLATE X 
Psalm V 


eh oe ake and apart from thy will,’ it shall not be, and no 
one will understand........ s 

eee a no one attends. What, indeed, is he*—man and dry 
clay;* from clay’ 

was he nipped off* and to dry clay does he return’—that* thou 
shouldst instruct me in such marvels, and concerning the 


thou shouldst teach me? But I am dry clay and ashes."' What can 
I purpose, unless thou desire it; what plans can I lay, 

without thy good pleasure?!? What strength can I gather, if thou 
dost not support me; how can I be wise,"* unless thou dost fashion 
(widsom) 
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for me?'* How can I speak, if thou dost not open my mouth; how 
can I reply, unless thou dost instruct me? 
Behold, thou art the chief of the gods,’* the king of the mighty,” 
the lord of every spirit,"* and the master over every work!!® 
Apart from thee, nothing is made;?° there is no knowledge with- 
out thy good pleasure. There is nothing except thee; 
thou hast no equal in power; nothing can compare with thy 
might ;# thy strength is beyond all estimation. And who, 
among all thy great marvels, is able” to oppose thy might? 
What, indeed,” is he who returns” to his dry clay, that he should 
have power?** For thine own glory alone hast thou made all these 
things. 
FRAGMENTS 
PLATE VIII 

And they have shut! up the gates of the pit? upon those pregnant? 
with wickedness,‘ and the bars of eternity’ upon all the spirits® 
of iniquity.’ 

I praise thee, O my Lord, for thou hast been to me 


a strong wall*® 
Tree rs destroyers and all ...... thou wilt hide me 


from disasters.® 
(cnise ahs +455 6 OE everyone will bring. 


PLATE XII (Megillot Genuzot, 1) 
Thou didst put it in my heart!® to open the spring of knowledge" 
to all’* with understanding. And they have bartered'* them for 
uncircumcised lips 
and (for) an alien tongue" of a people without understanding”. . . 
in their error.!¢ 
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COMMENTARY 
PiaTeE VII 


' For this expression, cf. I Sam 25:29; Ben Sira 6:16 (but compare LXX), 

* The verb may be derived with Sukenik from the root skk (Skk), or better 
from Swk. For the various forms, cf. Job 1:10; 3:23; Ex 33:22; Hos 2:8. 

3 Sukenik supplies a w which is missing from the text. 

‘Lambert translates: “Parmi ceux qui s’appuient.”’ Such a construction 
is possible by contamination; cf. y65*bé b*’eres (Is 9:1). 

5 In the ms, the & has the form of a final letter. 

6 Literally “my standing”; cf. Ps 69:3. 

? This word figures prominently in DST and throughout the rest of the 
literature. For the idea and the difficulties in translating the word, cf. J. 
Guillet, Thémes bibliques (Paris, 1951), pp. 43-46. 

8 I take ky’ here, as well as in line 6, to be causal, rather than the continua- 
tion of ky’ in line 3. 

*Cf. Ps 37:23; Prov 20:24; Dan 11:43. 

10 Even the power of the enemy is from God. For God’s universal dominion 
over the good and the wicked, cf. Psalm IV, 34. 

"The form may be either piel from grh or gal from gwr. In Ps 94:21, 
read ydgira for ydgéda; the thought is exactly the same; cf. Ps 59:4. 

2 The form may be read either as a nifal or a hifil; the former is more 
likely since the hifil would probably be written fully. 

8 The author is the instrument that God uses to display his might; the 
same thought appears in slightly different form in Psalm IV, 4, 19, 23. 

“4 Correct sbbwm to sbbwny; the final m may have arisen by confusion 
from a ligature of my (so Sukenik). 

18 Note the form of the 3rd plur. masc. suffix with fem. plur. noun. 

16 In Megillot Genuzot, I, Sukenik read wyyrn (from yrh, “to hurl, shoot”) 
here and in Psalm III, 10. In the second volume, the reading was corrected 
to wyprw, which Sukenik derives from prr, “to break, frustrate,” referring 
to Job 16:12. But the same form may be derived from prh, “to be fruitful”; 
the idea is that the arrows hit their mark so effectively that there was no 
cure for the destruction they wrought. 

1 The same phrase and spelling is found in II Ch 21:18; 36:16; in CDC, 
VIII, 4, we find the same spelling. 

18 For the expression, cf. Job 39:23. In DST, /hwb is the form constantly 
found. This spelling, which indicates a different vocalization from Masoretic 
lahab, may reflect a Phonenician pronunciation. The word was borrowed 
from Semitic by Egyptian, and appears in Coptic as elhob (from Egyptian 
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rhb, with the determinative of a smoking brazier). Its meaning is “smoke, 
fre.” The translation of Tournay, “la flamme de la lance,” is most apt. 

8 Cf. Jer 51:55; Ps 65-8. 

*” The hendiadys in Is 30:30 is here expressed by a construct chain; for a 
similar construction against biblical usage, cf. Psalm III, 2. The whole 
image should be compared with the Isaiah text. 

*t This phrase, which appears to be related to Is 59:5, is one of the most 
dificult in DST. My proposal is quite tentative. Cross has not translated 
it; Tournay’s version, which makes reference to Jer 30:13 and Hos 5:13, is: 
“Tis éclatent en choses pourries, rien et néant, tandis que s’élévent leurs 
flots”; Dupont-Sommer, who separates the phrase from the following 
bhirwmm glyhm, renders: “In their brooding they will hatch the asp and 
worthlessness.”” 

A comparison between DST and the Isaiah texts of TM, LXX, and DSIa, 
reveals significant differences: 

TM: w*hazzireh tibbaqa‘ ’ep‘eh 
DSIa: wh’zwrh tbq‘ ’p‘ 
LXX: kai ho mellén tén didn autén phagein suntripsas ourion heuren 
kai en autdi basiliskos 
It is by no means certain that DST intends to quote Isaiah; hence each 
word of the DST text should be examined in itself. 

mzwrwt: In Job 38:32, we find the word mazzdrét, which the LXX trans- 
literates mazourdt, used in parallelism with the names of constellations; 
again, in II K 23:5, LXX uses the same word to translate TM lammazzdlét, 
which also appears in a series of constellations. For the derivations 
of mazzalét, the lexicons of Brown-Driver-Briggs and Gesenius-Buhl may be 
consulted; in connection with the meaning “fortune” (Greek: ‘uché), we 
may note an interesting passage from the Ugaritic Keret epic (lines 99-100): 
‘wr mzl ymzl, which C. Virolleaud (La légende de Keret (Paris, 1936], p. 39) 
translates: “The blind man tells fortunes.” The Ugaritic texts are not too 
early for the practice of astrology. But the most important point for us is 
that the LXX has a reading which can square perfectly with DST; hence we 
come to the meaning “stars” or “constellations,” which fits in very well 
with the context of surging waves. 

ybq'w: This word means “to cleave, break open’’; the usual translation of 
it in Is 59:5, sc., “hatch,” comes from the connection with eggs. In Psalm 
III, 15, the same word is used of Belial’s flood breaking into Abaddon; while 
the Bible generally uses the preposition b*, DST has in both cases /*. Hence, 
the translation “break into” or “break up to.” 

Sw’: Besides the form Saw’, the TM of Ps 35:17 attests a form 5d’éhem, 
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which seems to imply a singular 56’. The LXX has translated this word 
as kakourgia, ‘‘wickedness, malice.” The editors have made various attempts 
to emend the text. I suggest that if we read DST as 5éw’, we should retain 
the meaning of the LXX version of Ps 35:17; however, DST may have 
understood Séw’, “‘vanity, emptiness.” 
*p'h: This word or, at least, the same group of consonants appears in 
Is 30:6; 59:5; Job 20:16, and is translated “‘viper.’”” While DSIa has the 
reading 'p‘h in Is 30:6, in 59:5 the reading is 'p'. The same group of con- 
sonants, sc., ’p* is found in Is 41:24, and the editors emend to ’ps. The fol- 
lowing are the texts of Is 41:24: 
TM: hén ’attem mé’ayin dpo‘olkem mé’apa‘ 
DSIa: hnh ’tmh m’yn wpw‘ikmh 
LXX: hoti pothen este humeis kai pothen hé ergasia hum6én 
The text of DSIa has omitted ’p'; the LXX has understood mé’ayin to be 
dereived from ‘ayin, “‘where.” Most translators (and this is the reason for 
the emendation) take mé’ayin to mean “from nothingness.” Since there is 
an obvious parallel, it is quite possible that ’épa‘ means “vanity,” even 
though it is a hapax. If so, it is also possible that 'p'h of DST is to be under- 
stood as “vanity,” and that it is simply a feminine form corresponding to 
TM masculine form; such changes of gender are by no means rare in the 
Dead Sea texts. If this is correct, then Sw’ of DST should be read 5éw’ and 
translated “emptiness.” 
However, there is still another possibility. Is 41:29 offers an interesting 
parallel; the texts are: 
TM: hén kullam ’awen ’epes ma‘*séhém 
DSIa: hnh kwim ’yn w’ps m‘syhmh 
LXX: eisin gar hoi poiountes humas kai matén hoi planéntes humas 
If it is possible that mé’ayin (v. 24) and ’dwen (v. 29) have been confused 
together with the parallel words, then ’épa‘ may be parallel to ’éwen, “evil, 
wickedness.”’ Supposing, then, that ’p‘h and ’p* are really the same word, I 
should read Sw’ of DST as “evil, wickedness, villany’”’ (LXX: kakourgia), 
without insisting on the vocalization of TM in Ps 35:17. Though all of this 
is quite tentative, it does illustrate the possibility of using these scrolls for 
the textual criticism of the Bible. Cf. further discussion on Fragments, 
Plate VIII, 1. 
* Most translators and commentators join these words with the preceding; 
grammatically it is certainly better to do so, and the sense is much smoother. 
% In Is 10:18, a supposed infinitive construct of masas has the form m‘sds; 
this is the only example of a gal form. 
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* J follow Cross and Tournay in reading hifil; Dupont-Sommer reads qal 
(“be strong”) and makes “my soul” subject. It may also be possible to read 
gal and translate “my soul devoted itself (or: held firmly) to thy covenant’’; 
cf. II Ch 31:4. 

* Sukenik fills the lacuna with a w. 

Cf. Ps 9:16; 35:8. 

7 Cf. Jer 18:22; Ps 140:6. 

* Sukenik fills the lacuna with a 6. We should, probably, emend 
to bmghlym; so Cross, following Ps 26:12. The same idea occurs in Ps 68:27; 
here the anomalous mghlwt should be read b*mé q‘hillét (cf. W. F. Albright, 
“A Catalogue of Early Hebrew Lyric Poems,” Hebrew Union College Annual, 
XXIII, I [1950-1951], 30). 

*® Sukenik restores ‘) immediately before npSy; though an ‘ of the pre- 
ceding word is visible, it is not possible to make any restoration. 

*© This phrase, or its equivalent, appears again in Psalm IV, 3, 5-6; cf. 
also DSH, II, 1-2; V, 11; X, 9. In the Bible, the root /ys is found in hifil 
with the meanings “to deride” (Ps 119:51; Job 16:20) and “to interpret” 
(Gen 42:23; Job 33:23). From comparison with the passages in DSH, the 
word has clearly to do with false prophets, false interpreters, false inter- 
mediaries. 

*1 Or “who seek (for themselves) flattery,” i.e., who look for praise which 
they do not deserve. I think the parallelism requires the idea of practicing 
deliberate delusion upon the people (cf. Psalm IV, 6-7). 

® Sukenik fills the lacuna with a h. 

% Cf. DSH, XII, 3, 6-7, 10; Jer 20:13. The idea of the poor man rescued 
by God is very common in the Bible. The poor man here is the humble 
man, the friend of God, who is oppressed by the strong. 

* Sukenik transcribes dmw, but wishes to emend to dmy; this is entirely 
unnecessary. Lambert makes dmy, which he understands to be the same as 
life, the object of lhtm; however, his text stopped before line 14. 

* Dupont-Sommer makes the poor man the subject. Despite the word 
order, I believe that adversaries are the subject of /Spwk, and that dmw is 
the object. 

86 Sukenik restores lw’ yd; cf. Psalm I, 3. 

% This shift from the first person to the third is found again in Psalm 
III, 7-8. It would be possible to read w for y, but still in the next sentence 
the shift occurs. 

88 These two words are connected in Ps 119:22; Prov 18:3. 

% Same idea as in line 13; cf. note 31 above. 
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“© For this idiomatic meaning of min, cf. Ezra 8:22. 

“| The word means properly “majestic,” “lordly”’; it is used of chieftains 
and nobles. There may here be a veiled reference to the upper classes in 
Judaism, who would probably be associated with the Sadducees. 

“ In TM we find two different forms for this word: g*d@pah (Ez 5:15) and 
giddupah (Is 51:7; in DSIa wmgdpwim). The orthography here points to 
the vocalization found in Isaiah; but cf. gdwpym in DSD IV, 11; CDC V, 11. 

* This word, from the root Att, is found in hifil in Is 9:3, with the meaning 
“shatter, break,” and again in Jer 49:37, with the meaning “dismay, dis- 
comfit.” 

“ The phrase is in Prov 10:3. For hawwah, the lexicons give the following 
meanings: desire, chasm, destruction (Brown-Driver-Briggs); Unfall, was 
Verderben bringt, Begehren (Gesenius-Buhl). It is often exceedingly difficult 
to make these meanings fit a text. For example, in Ps 38:13, the word is found 
in parallel with mirmét as the object of dibb’r@; cf. the same type of context 
in Ps 52:4. In Ps 55:11-12, it is in parallel with ’dwen, ‘émal, and mirméah. 
These passages clearly indicate that the word should have something to do 
with deeds and words; it may also have reference to desires, which are 
unexpressed words and deeds. In Ugaritic, we find the root Awt (its vocaliza- 
tion is not absolutely certain), a feminine noun meaning both word and 
deed (cf. Hebrew dabar). It seems practically certain that this is the meaning 
which ought to be given to hawwdéh in the places cited; it will also immeasur- 
ably improve the sense of Ps 5:10; 52:7. 

As for the present passage, deeds and words that cause fear are at least 
threats. The word will appear again for discussion below. Incidentally, be- 
cause of the scriptio plena of DST, it is apparent that the writer distinguished 
hawwéh from another Masoretic word héwdah; cf. Fragments, Plate VIII, 
21, and also DSD IV, 14; DSIa 47:12. I owe these hints to W. F. Albright. 

“5 Same idea again in Psalm IV, 6; Fragments, Plate XII, 1-2. 

“6 The same phrase is found in Is 26:3; DSD IV, 5; VIII, 3. 

“In Ec 1:17, a form Aélélét is found; the word appears several times in 
Ecclesiastes, but only as a feminine plural, for which Brown-Driver-Briggs 
construct a feminine singular. As happens in Hebrew, a noun which is masc. 
sing. may have a plur. of the fem. form. Hence, /wil may be the singular, 
or it may be a different word with the same meaning. The masculine form 
appears again in DST, v.g., in Psalm IV, 4. 

* This line possibly refers to DSD. 

® The same word is found in Is 34:1. Sukenik calls attention to an error 
of omission in his transcription. 
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PriaTeE VIII 


! This precise combination is not found in the Bible; the two words are 
used in parallelism in Job 26:6 and in very close connection in Prov 15:11. 
It very likely indicates the lowest part of Sheol; if it is not equivalent to 
‘imgé S¢’61 (Prov 9:18), it should be considered in close connection with this 
idea. The Greek equivalent of ’bdwn is apdleia, and the destroying angel of 
the Apocalypse, in Greek A polluén, is named in Hebrew Abaddén (Apoc 
9:11). In the Psalms of Solomon (2:31), the proud are brought down to 
apdleia aidnos. In the Book of Enoch (ch. 22), there is an elaborate descrip- 
tion of Sheol, which is divided into a number of hollow places; though no 
names are mentioned, it is possible that the place where “souls are slain” 
is Abaddon. Note that in this psalm (line 15) Abaddon is used alone as the 
terminus for the bursting torrents of Belial. 

*In DSD X, 12, God himself is called rwm kbwd. The use of ‘wim in the 
Bible and in these psalms does not imply any strict philosophic idea; it most 
probably denotes long, enduring existence which began in a remote period 
and continues in stability into the future. Cf. Lambert, art. cit., pp. 625-26; 
J. Pedersen, Israel, I (Copenhagen, 1926), 491. 

* This form is cohortative (cf. also w’d‘h) and should imply result or pur- 
pose; if the waw is merely conjunctive, then a wish or strong assertion, almost 
the equivalent of a wish, is implied. 

‘The word means “level place,” “table land.” The idea is that of an un- 
obstructed land where one is assured of safe, comfortable existence (cf. 
Ps 26:12; 27:11). 

’ This expression is found in parallelism with ’én mispdr (Job 5:9). It 
indicates an object which cannot be measured, numbered, searched out. The 
total picture seems to be that this plain is without limits or obstructions, so 
that one can roam about “in complete freedom” (Cross). 

® The reason for this hope can probably be found in DSD XI, 7-8. To 
those whom God has chosen, he has given an eternal possession. 

7 For the meaning of ‘pr, cf. J. Kelso, The Ceramic Vocabulary of the Old 
Testament, in BASOR, Supplementary Studies, nos. 5—6 (New Haven, 1948), 
p. 4. 

8 Cf. again DSD XI, 8. Another possible translation, based on DSD II, 
23 (I'st ‘wlmym), would be “in accordance with the eternal counsel (plan).” 
It is not entirely clear whether the psalmist is referring to his actual entrance 
into the earthly community or to the future life with the blessed. The two 
passages, noted above, should be compared. It is quite possible that for 
him there was such close connection between the community on earth and 
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the community in its heavenly existence, that he could describe one in 
terms of the other. 

* For the idea, cf. Prov 12:8; Ps 51:12. 

10 The word m‘md, in the sense of “office,” “‘service’’ is found in the Bible 
(v.g., I Chron 23:28; II Chron 35:15; Is 22:19) and is very frequent in DSD 
(v.g., II, 22, 23). To take a stand in one’s office or function would be about 
the equivalent of standing in attendance upon a master or one’s fellows. 

1 Cross and Dupont-Sommer refer this expression to the angels; Lambert 
sees in it a designation of those purified from sin. If the passage refers to 
the present community, then Lambert is right; however, if it is related 
to DSD XI, 8, then it should be about the equivalent of ‘“‘sons of heaven,” 
which is found both in this psalm and in DSD, and must mean the dwellers 
in heaven or the angelic host. 

? Sukenik restores byhd. Perhaps we should translate: “Into the com- 
munity,” i.e., into the sect. The word yhd is very frequent in DSD to desig- 
nate the community of the new covenant. 

8 Cf. note 11 above. 

4 Cf. DSD XI, 7-8. This image, of course, is drawn from the practice of 
casting lots. The transition to the meaning of “destiny,” controlled, of course, 
by God, is quite simple. 

18In Is 11:2, the “spirit of knowledge” is one of the spirits which will 
come upon the Messiah. I believe, however, that here the connection is ‘vith 
DSD III, 13—IV, 26. Each man has two spirits; one, the spirit of truth 
(III, 19), guides man to good works. 

16 Or: “In the community”; cf. Psalm I, 11. 

7 Cf. Kelso, op. cit., pp. 6-7. Note the use of the article here, and its 
absence from the same phrase in Psalm IV, 25. 

18 The word, probably hofal participle, is not found in the Bible. It is, 
however, found in Mishnaic Hebrew in the meaning “to knead,” and in 
Syriac and Arabic in the sense of “fashion.” 

1 Sukenik restores m. 

20 Dupont-Sommer translates: “For whom have I worth?” 

*t The word is found twice in Ps 10; the usual meaning given is “hapiess.” 
Because of the parallel with “realm of wickedness” and with “nets of wicked- 
ness” (line 9), the reference seems to be to those who are hapless because of 
evil. The word occurs again in Psalm IV, 21, and clearly denotes the enemies 
of God’s friends. Cf. Lambert’s discussion (art. cit., p. 628). 

* The destiny assigned by God. 

% T take wigwr as imperfect of gwr, “to dwell.”’ Dupont-Sommer translates: 
“Thou didst stir the soul of the poor in the midst of”; this seems to be based 
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on Sukenik’s previous reading wigws (Megillot Genuzot, 1), which certainly 
formed the basis for the versions of Tournay and Lambert. In his second 
volume, Sukenik corrected the reading to wigwr and referred to Prov 21:7; 
this reference, however, is not apt since y*gérém means “‘he will sweep them 
away.” 

* Cf. Ez 22:5. If rbh is not a mistake for rbwt, then it can be construed as 
an adverbial accusative. 

6 Cf. Plate VII, note 44; it is, of course, possible that we should vocalize 
héwat, “destruction.” 

*6 The word occurs in Is 14:4, but all commentators emend to mrhbh, 
following the LXX (ho epispoudastés). While the root rhb is Semitic and is 
found in the Bible, I have been unable to find any root dhb. Since there is 
great similarity in the Dead Sea scrolls between r and d, it may well be that 
we should read mrhbh; on the other hand, since the poem in Is 14 is known 
to contain Canaanite references, the TM may be perfectly correct in pre- 
serving an old word whose meaning escapes us. We shall have to wait for 
further texts from the Canaanite literature. 

” The questions of time and proper division are difficult. I consider the 
infinitives to introduce different ideas. Since the first two are followed by 
an imperfect with waw conversive, I refer the time to the past. 

*8For the image, cf. Is 19:8. 

* Lambert joins this phrase to “pit,” and refers to the Babylonian “‘land 
of no return’’; cf. the descent of Ishtar to the lower world. The suggestion 
is very tempting, especially in view of Enoch’s description of the fate of 
souls in hell, “nor shall they be raised from thence.’’ However, I think that 
the phrase modifies the verb as does the expression immediately following, 
sc., lyn tqwh. 

30 Cf. Plate VII, note 16. 

4! This phrase is difficult. In Is 28:17, miSpdt is set up as the measuring 
line. Lambert translates: ‘en vertu du jugement”’; he explains judgment as 
the norm of discrimination. It may be that miSpdt here means “condemna- 
tion”; the sense would be: When, by letting the cord fall, the time has come 
for condemnation. 

® The word is not in the Bible; it appears to be related to the root nik, 
“to pour out.” 

%8 Literally, “those who conceal themselves” (cf. Ps 26:4). Possibly we 
should take it passively as a synonym for “abandoned,” sc., those who are 
buried and concealed in Sheol. Compare the whole passage with Enoch 
XXII, 11, 13. 

* The word occurs frequently in DSH and DSD. It need not necessarily 
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have an eschatological meaning; it generally denotes, at least in this litera- 
ture, any time appointed or determined by God. The same phrase occurs in 
CDC I, 5, where the sense has been somewhat obscured. 

6] agree with Lambert that there is question of a time of wrath given 
to Belial to use for destruction. Cf. DSD I, 18, which predicts a time of trial 
for the members of the sect during the dominion of Belial. 

36 Cf. Ps 18:6; 116:3. 

7 Cf. Ps 18:5. 

% Sukenik supplies m with yym. In the Bible, "*gappim is found only in 
Ezechiel with the meaning “band, army.” In later Hebrew, the word is 
found in the sense of “bank of a river” (Ben Sira 40:16); Sukenik cites two 
passages from the Talmud. However, it is probably not necessary to have 
recourse to later Hebrew for this meaning. Besides the fact that Accadian 
has the word agappu, “wing,” “sides of a throne,” it is possible that the 
aleph is prosthetic and that the root is gp or gpp (cf. Dan 7:4, 6). If this 
etymology iscorrect, then we may already have the word, used with reference 
to the sea, in Ugaritic; in text 52:30, we find the phrase gp ym, which Gordon 
translates “shore of the deep,” and in text 51:VII:36-37, we read gpt gr 
which both Gordon and Ginsberg understand as sides of the mountain. 
For the texts, cf. C. Gordon, Ugaritic Handbook (Rome, 1947); for the trans- 
lations, cf. C. Gordon, Ugaritic Literature (Rome, 1949), pp. 59, 36; H. L. 
Ginsberg in Ancient Near Eastern Texts, ed. J. B. Pritchard (Princeton, 
1950), p. 135. Cf. the discussion of W. F. Albright, “The North-Canaanite 
Poems of Al’éy4n Ba‘al,” JPOS, XIV (1934), 134, note 175. 

* For the connection of fire with water, cf. Psalm I, 7-8; for biblical 
references, cf. Ps 62:12; Is 43:2. 

“ The word lg means “channel, course of a river’’; in the Bible, as here, 
it is generally plural. 

“In Megillot Genuzot, I, Sukenik read yiSwhw; in Megillot Genuzot, II, he 
corrected this to the reading given here. The earlier translations of Lambert 
and Tournay were based on the first reading. In the Bible, the root Sw 
means “to roam about, move about quickly”; there is also a nominal form 
meaning “‘a scourge, whip.” I have tried to combine both meanings here 
since both fit very well into the context. 

“ Cf. Plate VII, note 18. 

* Cf. Prov 26:20 for a similar usage which clarifies the meaning. 

“ The word is not found in the Hebrew Bible, but in the Aramaic sections 
of Ezra (4:12; 5:16; 6:3). It is probably a loan word into Aramaic from 
Accadian ussu, “foundation.” 

6 On this word, cf. the excellent discussion of Kelso, op. cit., pp. 6, 35, 38. 
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In building the tower of Babel, hémdar, “bitumen” was used for hdmer, 
“mortar.” 

‘6 This form is found in Num 17:3; we may as easily read rqy‘, used of the 
vault of heaven, but meaning something spread out, stamped out. 

* Cf. Deut 32:22. 

“It is probably to be understood as the roots of the mountains; cf. Job 
28:9. 

* In Is 34:9, the rivers of Edom are to be turned into pitch. 

5° Cf. Plate VII, note 21. Here, Abaddon is used without Sheol; it must 
stand for the lowest depths. 

5\ In Megillot Genuzot, I, Sukenik read mhSky, which in the later volume 
he corrected to mhSby. Though the manuscript seems clearly to support it, 
the new reading is unintelligible. Dupont-Sommer translated it: “the crea- 
tures . . . endowed with reason” (participle piel of 5b); but this does 
not fit the context. In view of Ps 74:20 and DSD IV, 13, I propose to return 
to the original reading; there may well have been a scribal error. 

® In this phrase, p of rsp is written above the line. Sukenik read gwrSy 
and cited as a parallel Job 7:5; Is 57:20, however, would have been a much 
better parallel. I suggest that we read gwdSy and vocalize gudsé. The noun 
is not found in Hebrew, though it is attested in Aramaic with the meaning 
“clump” (of mud). It belongs to the root gd§, “to heap up,” from which a 
nominal form is found in Hebrew, sc., gad#§, “a heap, stack.” The text in Is 
would then read: “But the wicked are stacked up like the sea, for it cannot 
rest; and its waves stack up filth and mire.” The image is derived from the 
effects of earthquake on the waters which pile up debris and mud along the 
shore. 

5 Sukenik supplies Ay. The form would be nifal participle of hyh, a rather 
unusual form, but one well attested in DSD. According to Brownlee, follow- 
ing Ginsberg, it denotes future time; this could well be the key to our under- 
standing of the whole section of the psalm. Cf. Brownlee’s remarks on the 
nifal participle (op. cit., pp. 54-55). 

5 Cf. note 51 above. 

55 T take this to be gal of r““; Dupont-Sommer, in keeping with his under- 
standing of mhSby as intelligent creatures, reads yry'w, hifil of rw‘, “shout.” 

56 Sukenik restores dw. 

5? For this word used of God, cf. v.g., Ps 18:14. 

Cf. Is 63:15. 

°° Or: “glorious truth.” For kbwd meaning “might,” cf. Plate X, note 21. 

6° This may refer to the angels or it may refer to the stars, etc., of the 
heavens (cf. Gen 2:1). 
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$1 For the idiom, cf. Jer 12:8. The “‘voice’’ is that of thunder. 

6 Sukenik supplies w. 

® The usual phrase for “host” is sb‘ mlhmi; in II Ch 13:3, we find gibbéré 
milhaémah. 

“ These must be the angels; the description here resembles that of the 
angels in the Apocalypse. 

5 The phrase is found in Daniel (9:27) and Isaiah (10:23; 28:22); cf. DSD 
IV, 20. The hendiadys stands for “the completion of what is decreed.” 

66 Equivalent to /*éldm; cf. Ps 19:10. 

* Denying the existence of anything similar; this is the proper meaning 
of "ps. 


Priate IX 


1 The translators understand that God has enlightened the face of the 
psalmist by means of his covenant; however, in the Bible, the instrument 
is always expressed by the preposition 5°. I take /* to mean “in view of, for 
the purpose of,”’ understanding that God has illumined the psalmist so that 
he enters the covenant. 

2 Note the orthography. If this is not a mistake for ‘drwSkh, then it may be 
a poel form, like the Arabic 3rd form. Against this is the fact that in the 
Bible, drs is found only in qal and nifal; cf. also lines 10 and 11, and the 
spelling wySwm‘wny (line 20), which certainly should not be poel. 

* Cf. Hos 6:3, which is generally emended by the commentators. 

* Sukenik fills in /’wrtwm,; cf. line 19 below. 

5 Sukenik reads: ‘mkh mtypy kzb 'mrym. 

* In the Bible, the prepositions used are ‘el (Ps 36:3) and ‘al (Prov 29:5); 
but in this psalm there is very free use of /*; cf. /* in DSH. 

7 Sukenik supplies hi‘w. 

§ Sukenik fills the lacuna with rq. 

* Cf. Plate VII, note 47. 

10 Sukenik corrects to nm’sty. 

" For the absence of full writing here, cf. DSD V, 11. For the incident, 
cf. DSH XI, 6. 

2 Milik’s translation, “omnes amici . . . fugerunt a me,” implies that 
they separated of their own accord; but nds in nifal means “‘be banished, be 
driven away.” 

3 Tf in other places Belial is represented as a personified adversary or as 
a place, here it seems to mean “destruction,” the effects of the workings of 
Belial. On the activity of the false prophets, cf. Ez 13:1-16. 
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4 The syntax is somewhat difficult. The use of the preposition may be 
due either to the fact that hlgwt is to be taken as indefinite, or to an idiomatic 
extension of it from the verbal construction (cf. line 3 above). 

18 Knowledge played an important role in the life of the community. It is 
not a question of esoteric learning, but of the truth as opposed to lies and 
deceit. It is not at all correct to take this tendency as an indication that the 
sect was gnostic. 

16 A n has been omitted; read Jm'‘n. 

” Milik and Dupont-Sommer understand ’] to mean God; I take it as the 
preposition. Those who have given vinegar to the thirsty now watch them 
fall into error. 

8 Cf. DSH XI, 4-8. The TM of Hab 2:15 reads m**éréhem, which the LXX 
translates as spélaia. The Hebrew word is a hapax, and the only reference 
for the meaning “private parts,” given by Liddell and Scott in their Greek 
lexicon, is this passage of the LXX. The passage from DSH which comments 
on this text of Habakkuk certainly understood a reading mw‘dyhm. 

In order that the people be trapped in the nets of the false teachers. 

20 Milik and Dupont-Sommer take this as causal. 

1 Cf. Prov 19:21. 

” Or: “will stand forever.” For the meaning of nsh, cf. note 54 below. 

% Cf. Plate VIII, note 33. 

* Sukenik transcribes wm|ty] bly'l, and interprets it as ‘the men of Belial.” 
But the photograph plainly shows the reading wmwt or wmyt. Either supply 
w or understand “death such as Belial brings.” 

5 Cf. Ps 12:3. It is an expression for hypocrisy. 

*6 The adversaries in the psalm may possibly be backsliders such as are 
described in DSD II, 12-17. In the following lines, they are described in the 
same terms as the “backsliders.” 

% The phrase is found in Deut 29:17; for the spelling rwS, cf. Deut 32:32. 

* The phrase is in DSD II, 14. 

* Or: “with idols.” Cf. DSD II, 12, 17. 

8° Cf. the same reference to DSD. 

31 The spelling, here and in line 8, indicates a singular /‘h. In Is 32:6; 
Neh 4:2, the TM has the form #6‘ah. 

® Sukenik reads blw‘'g, and refers to Is 28:11. I do not know why he read 
the w, since in the TM pointing the word is /a‘ag. For a variation on this 
idea, cf. Fragments Plate XII, 1. 

% Cf. Is 28:11. 

* Sukenik supplies Sm‘w bqwik. 
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%5 Literally: “it is not stable, firm, secure.” This is nifal participle of kwn. 
This and the following phrase may express in more emphatic terms the 
“traitor to the truth” of DSD VII, 18. 

6 Sukenik reads hy’h; but derek is generally masculine. For the construc- 
tion, cf. Jer 5:12. This is the only example of this spelling for the 3rd personal 
pronoun that we find in these psalms; it is very frequent in DSIa, and it is 
also found in DSD. 

7 Sukenik supplies k with glwlyhm. This is the same word which was 
translated above as “‘idols.” 

% Note the form of the suffix. 

%® For the vengeance of God upon the backsliders, cf. DSD II, 14-16; 
for the curse upon “all the men of Belial’s lot,” cf. DSD II, 5-9. 

“ Sukenik supplies mSp. 

4! Literally: ‘“‘who see error.” The verb is used of prophetic vision (Is 1:1). 

® Sukenik supplies 3. 

* Cf. Plate VIII, note 66. 

“Cf. note 54 below. 

45 Sukenik supplies w. 

“6 For Sukenik’s ’t‘wddh, I accept Milik’s reading ’t‘wrrh. This and the 
following form are cohortative. 

“’ Sukenik supplies dbr, which as Milik remarks, is not fitted to the con- 
text. Milik’s own suggestion, yhSbwny ’Sr is good. I prefer to take ’Sr as 
introducing oratio obliqua. 

This word is extremely difficult. Sukenik believes that it is the singular 
form of the usual Urim and Tummim; Dupont-Sommer accepts this and 
translates it “Destiny,” referring to Greek heimarmené. Milik thinks that it 
may be a dual form ‘wrtym (like sohorayim and ‘arbayim) and may mean 
morning light (cf. Ps 139:12; Est 8:16; Is 26:18); he translates the whole 
phrase: “et manifestaberis mihi in fortitudine tua mane.” Brownlee (op. 
cit., p. 9) thinks that it may be ’érétém for ’érétéhem; but it is hard to see any 
antecedent of the pronoun in this context. Tournay suggests that the word 
be divided into ’wr and twm which would mean “perfect light.”” My own 
suggestion would be based on Tournay’s; taking / to be directional (cf. note 1 
above), I would translate “toward perfect light.” Since, however, all these 
suggestions are so unconvincing, I have left the word untranslated. 

* Sukenik supplies Sym. This nifal of déra$ makes no sense to me; I read 
hndrym, nifal of nddar. 
°° For the phrase cf. Neh 6:2, 11. 

5! Probably a mistake for wySmw‘wny. Cf. note 2 above. 
5? The same word is used absolutely in Ps 5:4, where the sense is difficult. 
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I have supplied Suhdn from DSD 4; the covenanters are instructed to 
invoke God’s blessing whenever the table is set. It may be that this table is 
set up to God within the community in opposition to a table set up by those 
outside the community, and especially by the particular adversaries who 
appear in this psalm. 

8 If this is the heavenly assembly, then the gdwSym are the angels; other- 
wise, they are the members of the new covenant. 

4 Here /nsh is parallel to /mySrym, which, as shall be seen below, means 
“to success.” In Phoenician, the verb nsh is found in the meaning “prevails 
over.” The LXX of II Sam 2:26 translates lanesah by eis to nikos. The 
phrase occurs many times in the Bible and is usually rendered “forever.” 
But there are places where the sense is vastly improved by understanding 
nsh as “victory.” For example, in Hab 1:4, wld’ yésé’ lanesah miSpat, 
does not mean, “judgment never goes forth,” but rather “judgment does not 
emerge victorious.” For nsk in DSD and a discussion of its meaning, cf. 
Brownlee, op. cit., pp. 16-17. 

55 This word, found in the Bible only in the plural, means “smoothness.” 
It is used in Prov 23:31; Cant 7:10 of the smooth dow of wine, and in Is 
26:7 to describe the path of the just man. The smooth path, free from 
obstacles, is the successful path. In Prov 11:5, the verb ydSar is used to de- 
scribe the path of the righteous man as opposed to that of the wicked, 
who “will fall because of his wickedness.”” Compare also Is 40:3; 45:2, 13. 
It is against the background of these texts that I derive the meaning 
“success.” 

56 Here the Alk’ym are identified with the enemy, who plot against the 
convenanters. 

5’ Though there is much confusion in the Bible on the infinitive qal of 
zmm, the form here is perfectly normal. 

5 In DSH V, 3-5, God will not destroy his people through the nations, 
but will give the judgment of all the nations to his elect. 

% Or: “in the course of the judgment,” “in the course of the chastise- 
ment”; cf. DSH V, 4-S. 

6° These may be the “Many,” who figure so prominently in DSD; there 
it is a term for the members of the community. 

6! This word is found also in DSD IX, 18; XI, 3; DSH VII, 5; CDC III, 
18 (where it was misread by Charles and Schechter). It is the equivalent of 
the Greek mustérion (cf. I C 4:1, and many texts in Paul). 

® Dupont-Sommer takes swd to mean “assembly.” I agree with Milik in 
translating it “secret, counsel.” 

* Sukenik corrects hpi’, which is unintelligible, to ¢pl’. 
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Cf. note 60 above. 

65 The same idea is found in Psalm I, 5-6. 

6 Tt is rare to find my used to refer to things; it does, however, when 
persons are understood or implied. 

* Cf. Plate VIII, note 17. 

8 Cf. Ps 51:7; 58:4. 

® We would expect full writing here, sc., Sybh, if the word is pronounced 
as Masoretic Sébah. 

7 T take ysr as a verb; Milik takes it as a noun meaning “‘indolis divinae.” 
For the use of ysr with rwh, cf. Zech 12:1. I would relate the idea to Ps 
51:10. This whole passage is very close to the Christian doctrine of sin and 
grace. Cf. also DSD II, 6. 

The photograph is very difficult to read; Sukenik supplies r‘d writ 
*hzwny. Cf. Hos 13:1. 

7 Cf. Mich 1:4. 

73 Cf. DSD I, 25 (restored by Brownlee after CDC XX, 28-29). For this 
whole passage, cf. DSD I, 21—II, 4. 

™ Note the parallelism with “wicked.” 

75 Sukenik supplies d. 

76 For the construction, cf. Lev 26:43. 

7 This use of ‘m is also found in DSD. 

78 Sukenik reads hi‘wddy; for my reading, cf. note 46 above. 

Tn hifil, 42g means “to strengthen”; it is often followed by 8, in the 
sense of “take hold,” “sustain.” I would vocalize m‘md as mo‘°mdd (cf. 
Ps 69:2), and understand it as “standing ground.” Cf. Psalm I, 3. 

80 Cf. the ordeal under the dominion of Belial in DSD I, 17-18. 

8! Sukenik supplies /y. 

® Sukenik supplies withr ’nw. 

%$ Sukenik supplies /kbwdkh; cf. Psalm V, 11. 

* Not only the universal dominion of God in ruling the world, but also 
God as the universal cause. This is a flat denial of any exaggerated dualism 
which would make evil be the creature of some other principle existing apart 
from God. The psalmist does not attribute evil to God, but he does say that 
the man, who is evil, comes from God. 

55 In hitpael, zg means “strengthen oneself,” “use one’s strength.” 

86 Sukenik supplies wsdq. 

PLATE X 

1 Cf. DSD XI, 17. The whole psalm bears a striking resemblance to DSD 
XI, 17-22; cf. Brownlee, of. cit., p. 46; on p. 52, he gives a translation of 
this psalm. 
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?The photograph seems to indicate bkw..; Milik’s translation supposes 
bhwn. 

*In the Bible, ’ép6 or ’ép6’, “then,” is used especially in interrogative 
sentences. I think that we have here a confusion of ’p and hw’. For the 
construction, cf. Ps 24:10. 

‘There appears to be a play on words. For the meaning of "“damah, 
cf. Kelso, op. cit., p. 4. My translation agrees with Milik’s; Brownlee and 
Dupont-Sommer make different connections. 

’ Sukenik restores m‘pr; Brownlee reads hmr (following DSD XI, 22). I 
prefer to read mhmr, following Job 33:6. 

6] take this as qal perfect passive; the form in Job should be understood 
in the same way rather than as pual (cf. the lexicons). Brownlee’s discussion 
(op. cil., p. 46, note 39) is entirely beside the point. The verb is well known 
from Accadian (tita iktaris, ““He nipped off clay’) and Ugaritic (cf. C. 
Gordon, Ugaritic Handbook [Rome, 1947], p. 268). It is a technical term in 
the Hebrew ceramic vocabulary (cf. Kelso, op. cit., p. 8). 

7DSD XI, 22 has /Swqtw. 

’ This use of ky after a question is found not only in the Bible (v.g., Ps 
8:5), but also in the Lachish Letters (II, V). Dupont-Sommer’s translation 
has not taken this into account. 

*It is often hard to determine whether swd should be translated as 
“council” or as “‘counsel, secret.” This line is fairly well paralleled in Psalm 
IV, 23-24. 

© Sukenik conjectures gwdlk; Milik believes that ghbwrwiykh would better 
fill the space. 

4 Cf. Gen 18:27; Ec 3:20. 

” Cf. DSD XI, 10-11. 

'8 Obviously ’kSyl is a mistake for ’Skyl, as all have recognized. 

'4 This word, derived from the ceramic vocabulary, is used of God’s action 
in forming man (Gen 2:7), and of the divine activity in framing or pre- 
ordaining a plan (Is 22:11). 

‘8 Possibly we should read /by or else understand /d as the object of ysrth. 
There is abundant biblical support for the use of “heart” as the equivalent 
of knowledge. 

‘6 This combination is new. As Brownlee has remarked, Sr may mean 
“captain” as well as “prince.” In I Ch 24:5, Sdré ha’‘lohim is parallel to 
Sdré gédeS, and denotes a class of priests; it cannot have direct bearing on 
our passage. I do not believe that in this psalm the phrase expresses any 
more than the biblical formulae: ’é ’éltm (Dan 11:36); "*lohé ha’‘lohtm 
(Deut 10:17; Ps 136:2); "ah "*lahtn (Dan 2:47). There is not the slightest 
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hint of polytheism in the expression. Not only would such an idea be entirely 
out of place at this stage of Jewish history, but, as W. F. Albright has con- 
stantly insisted, even the most polytheistic sounding expressions of the 
canonical psalms are simply fine literary devices to denote God’s supremacy, 

In the Sibylline Oracles (I, 17), God is called Prince of the world; in 
Dan 8:25, he is called Sar Sdrim, and in 8:11, Sar hassaba’ may refer to him. 
In any case, there is no compelling reason for considering the phrase in this 
psalm as referring to the angels. 

™ Though in the Bible God is called king and even melek hakkdabéd, this 
combination is again new. For the translation “mighty,” cf. note 21 below. 

48 The phrase is non-biblical, though it is very close to the expression 
“God of the spirits of all flesh (Num 16:22). In II Macc 3:24, God is called 
ho ton pneumaton kai pasés exousias dunastés; we find also that in the pseud- 
epigraphical Book of Enoch, the phrase “Lord of spirits” is extremely 
frequent (104 times, according to Charles). It is quite possible that in this 
psalm we simply have reference to the fact that God has assigned man 
two spirits, sc., of truth and of perversion, and that he rules over them (cf. 
DSD III, 13—IV, 26). 

® This is simply a very apt expression for God’s universal dominion; as 
this psalm and DSD both express it, without God nothing can be accom- 
plished and he is the master of all creation. 

20 T take this as nifal; cf. also ywd". 

*1 Instead of the usual translation of the root kbd and its derivatives 
as “glory,” I suggest that the word often means “power,” “might,” 
“strength.” The parallelism in this passage seems to indicate it; in the poem 
in DSW, we find a like parallel: gwmh gbwr Sbh Sbykh ’ys kbwd. Cf. the dis- 
cussion of E. Yalon, “Li8wn hmgylwt hgnwzwt,” Sinai, XIII (1950), p. 284. 

* This idiom is late and confined to Chronicles. 

% In his Hebrew transcription of the photograph, Sukenik has ’phw ’. 
It does not appear to me, however, that the aleph is any more separated 
from the waw than in the other places where this combination occurs. I 
believe that we have again a mistake for ’p /w’; cf. note 3 above. It is also 
possible that here and in line 2 the author intended ’pw’ hw’; cf. Gen 27:33. 

*4 We should undoubtedly separate $6 from what follows. 

*6 Sukenik fills the lacuna with kwh; for the phrase ‘sr kwh used absolutely, 
cf. v.g., Dan 10:8. 


FRAGMENTS 


1 This form is most probably qal, though it might be nifal since dit may 
be masculine in Neh 13:19. Tournay’s translation has not taken account of 
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the common biblical phrase sgr bd. Since the context of these two lines 
has not yet been published, we can only make conjectures as to their mean- 
ing. They are the conclusion of a psalm which immediately preceded Psalm I 
on the same page. The lines seem to refer to the final judginent on the forces 
of evil as described, for example, in the Book of Enoch X, 14-15. 

* This phrase is not attested in the Bible nor, as far as I know, in the 
pseudepigrapha; however, we do find Sa‘ré 5¢’6] (Is 38:10), probably re- 
ferring to death. Cf. also Job 38:17; Ps 9:14; 107:18. 

* The reading is certainly krwt. While the word may refer to some pre- 
ceding feminine noun, I suggest that it refers to female demons just as, in 
the next line, kwl rwh ’p'h may refer to male demons. Female demons play 
an important part in Rabbinical literature, and chief among them is Lilith, 
known because of popular etymology as the “night hag.” In Is 34:14, Lilith 
is mentioned in connection with satyrs, etc. of the desert. She was almost 
certainly borrowed from the Babylonians during the Jewish exile; belief in 
her lasted to a late date among the Mesopotamian Jews. From the descrip- 
tion of Lilith in Rabbinical literature, she would appear as a most likely 
candidate for the title “pregnant with evil.” In this Psalm-fragment, we may 
be on the threshold of the later demonology which developed in Judaism. 

‘ The word occurs frequently in DSD; cf. ITI, 19 (twice); IV, 9 (‘wih). 

* For the phrase, cf. Jonah 2:7; it is extremely interesting to find it in 
parallelism with “gates of the pit.” 

® Masculine plural forms of rwh are found in DSD IV, 12 (rwkym); DSD 
III, 24 (rwhy). If these are male demons, then the masculine form would be 
quite proper. 

7 Here ’p‘h is in the clearest parallelism with “evil, perversion.” It is 
hardly possible to separate the phrase from rwhk ‘wlk (DSD IV, 9; etc.). 
Cf. the discussion of this word in Plate VII, note 21. We may add that 
there would be no difficulty in finding the same word with the meanings 
“viper” and “evil.” In Genesis, the serpent is the power of evil; in Ps 
58:5; 140:4, the wickedness of evil doers is compared with the activity of 
the naha§. In the partly mutilated text III Aqht VI:14 from Ugarit (cf. 
Gordon, Ugaritic Handbook, p. 183), the heart of the girl pgt is compared to 
bin, “the serpent,” because it is “full of fury.” 

8 For the idea, cf. Mich 5:3; Is 49:5; Ps 81:2; 84:6. 

* Note the orthography; the word should be related to Masoretic héwah. 
Cf. Plate VII, note 44. 

10 Tournay’s restoration blbby is very probable. 

1! Note again the stress on knowledge, of which the psalmist is the inter- 
mediary. 
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” Tournay restores /kl. 

8 Cf. Plate VII, note 45. 

4 The phrase is very close to Psalm IV, 12; cf. Ex 6:12, 30. 

* This phrase is slightly altered from Is 27:11; the preposition / may 
have been used because the nomen regens is indefinite. After /h, there seem 
to be traces of s and ¢, but I am unable to offer any restoration. 

16 This word appears in CDC III, 5, but as masculine (mSgyhm); it is also 
found as masculine in Gen 43:12. 
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THE CHURCH AND TOTALITARIAN DEMOCRACY 


JOHN COURTNEY MURRAY, S.J. 
Woodstock College 


a ENRY H. WALsH opens his excellent study of the Napoleonic Con- 
cordat with this statement: 


The problem of Church and State as it unfolded itself during the negotiations for 
the Concordat of 1801 between the Pope and the French state was surprisingly 
novel to European diplomacy. It revealed a cleavage of opinion practically un- 
known in former attempts to reconcile things temporal and spiritual....A new 
element had been intruded into this latest attempt to bring Church and State into 
harmonious relationship, making former endeavors to divide the fields of sover- 
eignty seem almost simplicity itself.’ 


The ‘new element” was thrust into history, not by Napoleon, but by 
the French Revolution, and it was found wherever the Revolution 
went. If one understands this “new element,” one has, I think, the key 
to an understanding of the nineteenth-century conflict between the 
Church and the Continental states. By the same token, one will have 
the key to an understanding of the architecture of the doctrine of the 
Church, as it developed in the course of the conflict, to find its most 
magisterial exposition in Leo XIII. It is as a background to a study of 
Leo XIII that I deal here with the new element in the Church-State 
problem. 

However, such was the confusion of forces that led to the Revolu- 
tion, and such has been the legacy of ambiguities left by it, that 
pamphleteers and polemists and even serious historians have long dif- 
fered in their interpretations of this new element. Walsh calls it ‘‘na- 
tionalism, a revolutionary force, impatient of all traditional and ven- 
erable ideas of the essential unity of European thought and culture.’ 
More specifically, he defines the political essence of the new phenome- 
non as “state absolutism,”’* founded on “‘the doctrine which Rousseau 
had so firmly inculcated into the minds of the French people, the 
absolute unity of the state in all its aspects.’’* This monistic theory of 

1 Henry H. Walsh, The Concordat of 1801: A Study of the Problem of Nationalism in the 
Relations of Church and State (New York: Columbia University Press, 1933), Introduction, 


p. 11. 
2 Loc. cit. 3 Ibid., p. 243. 4 Ibid., Introd., p. 13. 
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sovereignty, as Portalis, Napoleon’s Minister of Ecclesiastical Affairs, 
made clear to the French legislature, entailed a firmly asserted suprem- 
acy of the political power over the spiritual, in such wise that the final 
sovereignty even in “mixed matters,” which concern both Church and 
State, indisputably fell to the State.® 

All this is true, as far as it goes. What Msgr. Spina, the representa- 
tive of the Pope for the negotiation of the Concordat, met in Paris was 
a fierce trend towards the omnipotent state, towards an indivisible 
sovereignty within the state, towards the politicization of the whole 
of French social life, towards the enclosure of all institutions, including 
the Church, within the single framework of the nation under the 
single control of the public authority. But this multiple trend was not 
wholly new, save in its fierceness. It had already manifested itself in 
the absolutism, Gallicanism, and nationalism of the ancien régime, 
under which the freedom and spiritual independence of the Church had 
grievously suffered, and her international (better, supranational) au- 
thority had clashed with the claims of national sovereignty. Leo X 
had met the trend in its origins when he negotiated the Concordat of 
Bologna with Francis I. As Alexis de Tocqueville was the first to see, 
in respect of this absolutist trend the Revolution was in complete con- 
tinuity with royal absolutism: 


Even while Ranke was confirming to the King of Bavaria that the fundamental 
problem of the day was the conflict of monarchic with popular sovereignty, a 
keener mind than his saw in the politics of the time a deeper reality, a more per- 
vasive trend. Alexis de Tocqueville saw the conflict of thrones and peoples as an 
incident, and underlying it all the relentless march of the centralized state towards 
the realization of its omnicompetent claims and the establishment of an irresistible 
government apparatus. He re-examined the history of the first French Revolution, 
and in 1855 published in a monumental work his conclusion that the revolution 
had not broken with the policies of the kings but had rather fulfilled them. Not 
popular sovereignty but centralization had been the achievement of revolutionary 
France; and as he looked out upon the Europe of 1855 he observed the same move- 
ment everywhere underway... .° 


The thrust of this movement had long been clearly directed towards 
the obliteration of all distinction between state and society, and to- 
5 Cf. sbid., ch. IV, for a study of Portalis. 


* Quoted in Robert C. Binkley, Realism and Nationalism: 1852-71 (New York: Harper, 
1935), p. 140. 
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wards all the tyrannies that inevitably follow when this distinction is 
obliterated. 

Absolutism and nationalism, and their historical accompaniment, a 
state-church, had long been a problem for the universal Church. But 
it was not an insoluble one until the Revolution added the really new 
element, by carrying the very foundations of the state to a new plane 
and claiming for it not only that measure of national and political 
autonomy which had made relations with the Church difficult during 
the era of royal absolutism, but also an entirety of spiritual and moral 
supremacy which made relations with the Church impossible. From 
the days when Francis I inaugurated what came to be known as the 
ancien régime, the Church had pushed the adaptation of her principles 
to the point of compromise, and had even pushed compromise to the 
point of scandal, notably in her consent to the absolutist demand for a 
national state-church, placed under royal surveillance and acting (as 
all state-churches more or less must act) as instrumentum regni, a 
source of ideology in support of a political form, as well as a sort of 
spiritual police to insure the preservation of that ideology in its purity. 

But there comes a point beyond which concession and compromise 
cannot go; and it was reached early in the course of the Revolution. 
Since this is not properly an historical essay, it will suffice here to put 
the historical turning-point in the words of the “two essential affirma- 
tions” which Latreille accepts from the thesis of the great Jacobin his- 
torian, Mathiez: “The Revolution was not in its origins an enterprise 
of religious transformation directed against the national cult; but at a 
given moment in the course of the great crisis of the Terror the Revolu- 
tion opposed to Catholicism new religious conceptions in irreducible 
antagonism to it.’” To the absolutist program of the politicization of 
all social life, including religious life (begun with the Civil Constitu- 
tion of the Clergy), was added a program of the dechristianization of 
France, its “laicization,”’ as the Jacobin phrase had it. In addition to 
being the embodiment of an absolutist political theory, the state be- 
came the active vehicle of a secularist ideology that assumed the char- 
acter of a religious faith, a faith as exclusive, as universal in pretension, 
and as exigent of total devotion as any religious faith. The Revolu- 


7A. Latreille, L’Eglise catholique et la Révolution francaise (Paris: Librairie Hachette, 
1946), p. 129. 
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tionary purpose ceased to be purely political and undertook to be 
totally redemptive of man. And the One Indivisible Sovereign of Rous- 
seauist theory assumed the messianic task of propagating his one 
true religion, first by a program of persecution and later, more insidi- 
ously, by a program of education. 

The clash between Church and State in the nineteenth century was 
basically the clash between the Revolutionary purpose in its fully 
developed sense, of which the state was the agent, and the Christian 
purpose in its ancient traditional sense, of which the Church was the 
bearer. And the clash was as new as it was basic. Sturzo puts the mat- 
ter thus: 


The Church passed through three stages: that of the official cults (1789-95), that 
of separation (1793-1801), that of the Concordat (1801-14). In all three phases 
there were persecutions against the clergy as refractory, or non-patriotic, or non- 
imperial. In all three phases the Popes were involved: the occupation of Avignon 
and of Rome, the imprisonment of Pius VI at Valence (1798), of Pius VII at Savona 
(1809). Schism was no novelty for the Church, nor was the persecution of the clergy, 
nor the occupation of Avignon and Rome, nor the imprisonment and exile of 
Popes. What was new for the Church was the laicization of the power of the state.® 


What was new was the fact that, as the secular historian, Geoffrey 
Brunn, points out: 


For the first time in modern annals the civitas humana was set forth unequivocally 
as the ultimate reality in the place of the civitas Dei; for the first time the authority 
of reason was unblushingly acknowledged as superior to the authority of revelation, 
and the doctrine of human perfectibility (shortly to be reformulated as the doctrine 
of progress) was substituted for the doctrine of miraculous redemption.° 


This was the final aspect of the new situation, which created that 
irreducible antagonism of which Latreilie speaks. To the notion of 
integral nationalism, and to the further notion of the unity, indivisibil- 
ity, and omnicompetence of political sovereignty, was added the idea 
of the nation-state as owing its origin and its authority solely to the 
will of man, as possessing a spiritual substance of its own, derived from 
no transcendental sources whatever, and as being the artisan of the 
only “salvation” there is, the earthly salvation of happiness and 

8 L. Sturzo, Church and State (London: Geoffrey Bles, 1939), p. 376. 


® Geoffrey Brunn, Europe and the French Revolution: 1799-1814 (New York: Harper 
1938). 
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progress. Throughout its long history the Church had known more 
than one Caesar who had proclaimed himself to be God, or at least 
divine. Since Philip the Fair religious Caesarism had been an old story, 
and the Church knew every line of the plot. But she had never en- 
countered a Caesar who proclaimed at once that he was the Divine 
Majesty and that his majesty in its origin and scope was wholly of the 
lay and secular order. 

All the previous Caesars who had claimed divinity had sought the 
origin of their power in God and had at least to some degree shared 
what is God’s special preoccupation, the eternal destiny of man, the 
salvation of his immortal soul. With them the Church could cope and 
even compromise; there was some common ground. Her main argu- 
ment against them had been that it is no business of Caesar’s to save 
man’s immortal soul, but only to create on earth those conditions of 
freedom and justice which would assist the Church in this, her proper 
and exclusive task. But the Revolutionary Caesar took a wholly dif- 
ferent line. He claimed divinity precisely because his origin was from 
man alone, and instead of simply using the religion of the state for 
his own political ends (which had been bad enough), he proclaimed 
his own political ends to be the religion of the state (which was intoler- 
able). 

In a word, the new event in political history, which lay at the root 
of the new Church-State conflict, was the apostasy of public power, 
in the Revolutionary concept of it, from the basic tenet of religious 
faith and political philosophy to which, in spite of whatever infidelities, 
it had always hitherto adhered: “‘Authority comes from God only, and 
all authorities that hold sway are of his ordinance” (Rom. 13:1). 
Debidour, the brilliant anticlerical historian of the Church-State con- 
flict, puts the essence of the new state of affairs when he explains why 
the Church which had been friendly with the Gallican absolutism of the 
ancien régime was hostile to the Revolution: ‘‘Since 1789 the solidarity 
which the same religious principle had formerly established between 
the Church and the state had no longer existed. It is no longer to God 
that our governments appeal when they claim the inspiration of the 
Revolution; it is to the people and to the people alone.” 


10 A. Debidour, Histoire des rapports de l’Eglise et de l'état en France de 1789-1870 
(2nd ed.; Paris: Alcan, 1911), p. 639. 
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No one who is familiar with Jacobin jargon will misunderstand what 
a Jacobin historian means when he speaks of “the people’’; he means, 
of course, the sect of the Jacobins, the political heirs of the philosophes. 
The Jacobins are “‘the people,” in that they are the vanguard of the en- 
lightened, the hierarchy of the elect, the depositaries of the Rousseauist 
“general will” whose sharing constitutes a people, the prophets of “‘the 
general interest” which is the interest of the people, the makers of the 
laws whereby a people is formed. It is essential to understand this 
point, if one is to understand both the new “enemy” which appeared 
with the Revolution and the structure of the Church’s doctrinal and 
tactical opposition to him." 

In such a complicated historical matter as this, one hesitates to 
simplify; nonetheless it is necessary to achieve some simplicity in 
order to define the basic issues in the conflict between the Church and 
the Revolution. One may therefore say that, insofar as the Revolution 
was the enemy of the Church (and it was many other things besides 
this), the Revolution was in effect Jacobin sectarianism, as a set of 
ideas and as a sociological force. The Revolutionary purpose, insofar 
as it was directed against the Church, was the Jacobin purpose. It is 
therefore important here to note the two salient features of the Jaco- 
bins: first, they were a sect with a religious purpose, which was to 
make of the nation a new spiritual community, informed by their own 
faith; second, they were a party with a political purpose, which was 
to create the république une et indivisible, a totalitarian regime, stand- 
ing in the exclusive service of their faith. 

What de Tocqueville sensed without being able to define, Mr. Chris- 
topher Dawson, with a deeper insight born of later events, has clearly 
stated, namely, “... the way in which the Jacobins anticipated prac- 
tically all the characteristic features of the modern totalitarian re- 
gimes.”’* These are now too familiar to us to need enumeration. The 
Jacobin democracy of 1793-94 was the first totalitarian state—this, 


Cf. A. Cochin, Les sociétés de pensée et la démocratie (Paris: Plon, 1920); this brilliantly 
written book gives an excellent account of the development of the Jacobin clubs out of 
the “philosophical societies,”” and of the role of the Revolutionary élite; among its other 
themes is that of “the two Frances” and the “two peoples,” the Jacobins—and the others. 

2 The religious nature of Jacobinism and its ritualistic practices are minutely described 
in Crane Brinton’s excellent study, The Jacobins (New York: Macmillan, 1930). 

3 Christopher Dawson, Beyond Politics (New York: Sheed and Ward, 1939), p. 71. 
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as historians have begun to realize, was its major historical signifi- 
cance. This too was its essential significance for the Church. In fact, 
the contemporary intelligence can best understand the “new element” 
which the Revolution thrust into the Church-State problem by think- 
ing of it in terms of totalitarianism. The Jacobin “solution” to the 
problem was a totalitarian solution; this was why the Church could not 
in any sense consent to it. Mr. Dawson says: 


From our present point of view, however, the most important thing about this 
prototype of all our modern revolutionary and communitarian movements is that 
it also marks the decisive turning point in the relations between the state and 
the Christian Church. Although it finally resulted in the separation of Church and 
State, this was the very opposite of the ideal which it consciously aimed at. Its 
intention was to unite rather than to separate, to destroy the traditional dualism 
of the two powers and the two societies and to reabsorb the Church in the com- 
munity. Nevertheless, this community was not a secular community in the strict 
sense of the word. The new Republic as conceived by Robespierre and St. Just and 
by their master Rousseau before them was a spiritual community, based on 
definite moral doctrines and finding direct religious expression in an official civic 
cult.... Thus the democratic community became a counter-church of which 
Robespierre was at once the high priest and the Grand Inquisitor, while Catholicism 
and atheism alike were ruthlessly proscribed. This was the boldest and most logical 
attempt to solve the problem of the relations of Church and state, or rather the 
relations of religion and society, that had been made since the Reformation. . . .™ 


The totalitarian lines of this solution are very clear. Its cardinal 
assertion is a thoroughgoing monism, political, social, juridical, reli- 
gious: there is only one Sovereign, one society, one law, one faith. And 
the cardinal denial is of the Christian dualism of powers, societies, and 
laws—spiritual and temporal, divine and human. Upon this denial 
follows the absorption of the Church in the community, the absorp- 
tion of the community in the state, the absorption of the state in the 
party, and the assertion that the party-state is the supreme spiritual 
and moral, as well as political, authority and reality. It has its own 
absolutely autonomous ideological substance and its own absolutely 
independent purpose; it is the ultimate bearer of human destiny. 
Outside of this One Sovereign there is nothing. Or rather, what pre- 
sumes to stand outside is “the enemy.” Because the Church insisted 
on standing outside, the result was an irreducible antagonism. Insofar 


4 Ibid., pp. 72-73. 
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as the Revolution was a doctrine and not merely an act or a fact (to 
use de Mun’s famous categories), this was its doctrine—a monist, 
totalitarian doctrine. And all the clashes between the Church and the 
Revolution, whether in its republican and nationalist or in its imperial- 
ist and dictatorial phases, were secondary and subordinate to, and 
derivative from, this doctrinal conflict in which the opposing positions 
were irreconcilable. It was the ancient conflict between Pope Gelasius I 
and the Emperor Anastasius. It was the clash between the asser- 
tions: “Two there are....”’ and “One there is....’’ Only now the 
terms of the issue were stated with a clarity and purity never before 
seen in history; for totalitarianism in the Jacobin style was something 
quite different from Caesarism in the Byzantine style. 

A very recent book is of considerable use in confirming, as valid and 
correct, the foregoing statement of the Church-State problem in its 
new form. I mean J. T. Talmon’s The Rise of Totalitarian Democracy." 
Its purpose is to show how out of the secular religion preached by the 
eighteenth-century philosophers there emerged a singular type of 
political and social order which, on the basis of its observed charac- 
teristics, deserves to be called “totalitarian.”” The author wishes this 
totalitarian democracy to be clearly distinguished from what he calls 
“liberal democracy.” He is indeed clearly in error in stating, without 
further development, that this latter type “emerged from the same 
premises in the eighteenth century.’”* If liberal democracy be taken 
to include the American realization, the error is demonstrable; but 
this is not the place for its demonstration. The point here is that he is 
correct, and in agreement with almost all political historians today, in 
distinguishing two historical types of democracy.” And his analysis 
of totalitarian democracy, the issue of the Revolution, is documented 
in altogether convincing fashion. The book touches only lightly and 
incidentally on the clash between the Church and the new thing; but 
the description given of the thing itself makes abundantly clear why 


18 Boston: Beacon Press, 1952. 16 Tbid., Introduction, p. 1. 

7 It would be better to distinguish more than two; and the historical possibilities are 
happily not exhausted. The essential distinction is between democracies based on the 
Continental Liberalism of eighteenth-century origin, and those inspired by the liberal 
tradition, whose antecedents are longer, and importantly medieval and Christian. Only 
in his later work did Mr. Dawson come to see this distinction; cf. B. P. Schlesinger, Chris- 
topher Dawson and the Modern Political Crisis, Dissertation (Notre Dame, Ind., 1949). 
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the clash was inevitable and irreconcilable, and what the issue was on 
which the clash occurred. 

Talmon’s basic contention—that Jacobinism, or totalitarian democ- 
racy, was the logical outcome of la philosophie, through the mediation 
of Rousseau’s political theories—is, of course, not new. Hence only 
the essential outlines of his statement of the argument need be indi- 
cated. He says: 


Eighteenth century philosophes were never in any doubt that they were preaching 
a new religion. They faced a mighty challenge. The Church claimed to offer an 
absolute point of reference to man and society. It also claimed to embody an ulti- 
mate and all-embracing unity of human existence across the various levels of 
human and social life. The Church accused secular philosophy of destroying the 
two most essential conditions of private and public morality, and thereby under- 
mining the very basis of ethics. If there is no God, and no transcendental sanction, 
why should man act virtuously?" 


The philosophes therefore accepted this “challenge to redefine the guar- 
antees of social cohesion and morality.”® Their starting point was the 
idea of abstract, individual man, and thence they set out in “search 
for a new unitary principle of social existence,””° a new sanction for 
social ethics (it was only in consequence of their preoccupation with 
society and social order that they were at all concerned with religion). 

The new principle was vague enough. But it was ordinarily ex- 
pressed by the magic formula, “the natural order,” or by the capitalized 
word, “Reason,” which was the universal instrument for the complete 
discovery of the natural harmonious design of things entire, as also 
for the inevitable realization of this design in a social order that would 
be wholly rational, just, and blessed. The expectation of the advent 
on earth in full social fact of “the natural order’ was truly messianic. 
And the main supports of this messianism were the belief in the natural 
goodness and rationality of man, and the consequent belief in the 
omnipotence of education, especially as accomplished by legislation: 
“Helvetius, Holbach, Mably, the Physiocrats and others, in the same 
way as Rousseau himself, believed that man was nothing but the 
product of the laws of the State, and that there was nothing that a 
government was incapable of doing in the art of forming men.’ 

The passage of these messianic philosophical ideas to the plane of a 


8 Talmon, op. cit., p. 21. 19 Tbid., p. 22. 20 Tbid., p. 18. %t Tbid., pp. 30-31. 
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political system, equally messianic in pretension, was accomplished 
in terms of Rousseau’s politico-religious system—his doctrine of the 
general will (which the people must be made to will, for it is their own 
latent will, and only in the willing of it do they achieve freedom), of 
the sovereignty of the state (which is as indivisible as the general will 
itself), and of the homogeneous nation (composed only of those who 
identify themselves with the general will and the general interest; 
those outside are not really of the nation). The passage from the 
philosophic to the political plane is thus briefly stated by Talmon: 


The sole, all-embracing and all-determining principle of the philosophes, from 
which all ideas may be deduced, is transformed into the Sovereign, who cannot by 
definition err or hurt any of its citizens. Man has no other standards than those 
laid down by the social contract. He receives his personality and all his ideas from 
it. The State takes the place of the absolute point of reference embodied in the 
universal principle.” 

Rousseau’s sovereign is the externalized general will, and, as has been said 
before, stands for essentially the same as the natural harmonious order. In marry- 
ing this concept with the principle of popular sovereignty and popular self-expres- 
sion Rousseau gave rise to totalitarian democracy. The mere introduction of this 
latter element, coupled with the fire of Rousseau’s style, lifted the eighteenth- 
century postulate from the plane of intellectual speculation into that of a great 
collective experience. It marked the birth of the modern secular religion, not 
merely as a system of ideas but as a passionate faith.” 


The striking thing here is that Talmon, in situating the roots of 
totalitarian democracy in the two principles of rationalist individual- 
ism and political absolutism, is reiterating, with his own accent, the 
two propositions of the Syllabus which formulated, and condemned, the 
two basic articles of the new secular religion: 


Proposition 3: Human reason, under no slightest regard of God, is the single 
arbiter of the true and the false, the good and the evil; it is a law unto itself, and 
of its own natural resources it is adequate to procure the well-being of men and of 
peoples. 

Proposition 39: The state, inasmuch as it is the origin and source of all rights, 
possesses an authority that is without limits. 


The second proposition is pure totalitarianism; its condemnation was a 
vindication of the political freedom of the citizen. The first proposition 


2 Tbid., p. 19. * DB, nn. 1703, 1739. 








% Ibid., p. 43. 
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is the root of all secularist monism; its condemnation was a vindication 
of the spiritual freedom of man, which is rooted in the existence of a 
divine Reason in whose image man is made. And the two contrary 
assertions, implied by the two condemnations, are pregnant of the bases 
of the Christian dualism of laws and authorities at which totalitarian 
democracy struck: there are two orders of human life, and two author- 
ities whereby they are respectively ruled. Each of these authorities acts 
by native right in its own field, and each of them, by reason of the 
inviolable distinction between them, is competent to limit the action 
of the other. It could be shown, were this the place to do so, that the 
preservation of this dualism in some functional form is the distinctive 
mark of true democracy as over against the totalitarian type.” 
Talmon notes the fact that “totalitarian parties and regimes of the 
Left [i.e., of the “democratic” type] have invariably tended to de- 
generate into soulless power machines, whose lip service to their 
original tenets is sheer hypocrisy.”** He does not pursue the reason 
for the fact, beyond suggesting two alternative possibilities. First, the 
degeneration may happen through “the inevitable process of corrosion 
which an idea undergoes when power falls into the hands of its adher- 
ents.””7 But he adds: “Or should we seek the reason for it deeper, 
namely, in the very essence of the contradiction between ideological 
absolutism and individualism, inherent in modern political Messian- 
ism?” The question makes a wrong supposition, that there is a con- 
tradiction between eighteenth-century rationalist individualism and 
the ideology of political absolutism. Actually, the two ideas would seem 
to be inherently related. There is an internal link between secularist 
philosophic monism, to which the unidimensionality of rationalist 


25 Cf. Frederick Watkins, The Political Tradition of the West (Cambridge: Harvard 
University Press, 1948). It is the author’s basic thesis that “Western civilization” began 
when “‘. . .the earlier view of society as a single homogeneous structure was replaced by 
the radically new idea of a twofold organization of society [Church and state]. With the 
possible exception of the concept of law itself, the concept of social dualism has done 
more than anything else to determine the character of Western civilization” (p. 32). He 
further maintains that this dualism is the fundamental protection of freedom (cf. p. 85, 
and passim), and argues at length that: “To preserve that dualism on the basis of purely 
secular institutions was the problem of modern politics” (p. 80). Whether or not the prob- 
lem can be solved on a secular basis, whether or not a secularized society must inevitably 
become thoroughly politicized and monistic, remains to be seen. 

26 Talmon, op. cit., p. 7. 7 Thid., p. 8. 
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individualism leads, and a political and social monism that is by in. 
herent tendency absolutist and totalitarian. The transposition of the 
eighteenth-century rationalist principle into Rousseau’s Sovereign did 
not occur by accident, or in consequence of the dissolution of some in- 
ternal contradiction in the rationalist premises. It was an ineluctable 
logical process, the product of an inescapable dialectic, both intellectual 
and historical. 

However, this has been a digression. More to our present purpose is 
Talmon’s brilliantly accurate description of totalitarian democracy. 
The relevant parts of it may be briefly summarized under four heads. 
In each of them the monist principle is visible. 

1) The first postulate is that there is only one plane of human life, 
the political. Man is simply a political creature; he wholly fulfills him- 
self in being citizen. Politics embraces the whole of life. All thought and 
action are social in significance, and therefore are to be brought under 
political control. Here is the principle, not only of the primacy of the 
political, but of its exclusive, all-embracing character. To it was added 
the nationalist principle: the single framework of political life is the 
nation. There follows the principle of social monism: society is one, 
in the sense that it is to be absolutely homogeneous. Political parties, 
estates, all corporate bodies within society are disallowed; they are 
representative of “partial interests” (in the sense of Rousseau) and 
therefore destructive of the unity of society. Society therefore is com- 
posed directly of individuals, all absolutely equal; there are no social 
entities intermediate between the individual and the state. The state 
is monolithic; all non-conforming groups are to be eliminated. Finally, 
there is the principle of the indivisibility of sovereignty. Since there 
is only one general will and one general interest, sovereignty cannot be 
divided. This one, indivisible, unlimited sovereignty is to be exercised 
by the people, according to the principle of unanimity—a necessary 
principle in the light of the oneness of the general will. The unlimited 
sovereignty of the people is the sole source of law. 

2) The second substantial element of totalitarian democracy is the 
principle that there is a sole and exclusive truth in politics. This is the 
eternal dream of the doctrinaire, that there exists, somehow objec- 
tively, a preordained scheme, harmonious and perfect, towards whose 
realization on earth all politics points. Here is the principle of all 
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political messianism, which itself implies a certain social determinism: 
“the natural order” will be realized, because it must. (It is realized, 
always more perfectly, in the république une et indivisible, whose crea- 
tion was in fact the Jacobin Revolutionary purpose in its political, 
and therefore primatial, aspect.) There is implied therefore a secular 
eschatology—the reign of /es /umiéres in an order of perfect liberty, 
equality and justice, fraternity and bonheur. The absoluteness of this 
eschatological vision confers a primacy upon the Revolutionary pur- 
pose which looks to its realization, and therefore confers legality upon 
all Revolutionary means, including coercion and violence, which fur- 
ther the Revolutionary purpose. Moreover, the secularity of the vision 
forbids all manner of compromise with any forces that oppose the Rev- 
olutionary purpose. Since man is by nature good and rational, there 
can be no tolerance of evil or aberration in him. A secularist messianic 
monism must demand that the full demands of “‘virtue’’ be fulfilled 
on earth and the whole account of justice be settled in the here and 
now. There is no room for relativism in politics. 

Upon the doctrine of the Revolutionary purpose there follows the 
doctrine of the role of the élite—in the case, the Jacobins. ‘““The official 
dogma claimed that the Jacobins were the people. They could not pos- 
sibly be regarded as a partial will, as just a party like other parties.” 
On the contrary, they are “the people,” inasmuch as they embody the 
Revolutionary purpose and are the bearers of the one general will of 
the sovereign people. The people must be brought to will this general 
will; for only in willing the general will and sharing the collective pur- 
pose does their freedom consist. The people have to be brought to 
choose this freedom; if necessary they are to be forced to be free. 
Their freedom is really their equality in willing the general will; it is 
their total dependence on it. 

3) Upon the doctrine of the state as an absolute objective value in 
itself, there follows the need for it to create for itself a social morality, 
a solely rational pattern of virtue, conceived in purely secular terms, 
completely independent of any transcendental reference. The social 
morality of totalitarian democracy must be absolutely homogeneous, 
like society itself, whose spiritual unity rests upon it. It must be obliga- 
tory on all, the single ethic of the state, of which the state itself is at 


28 Tbid., p. 128. Cochin makes the same point. 
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once the source and the sanction. The diffusion of this social morality 
throughout the whole social body makes the state a true spiritual com- 
munity, a sort of quasi-church. | 
4) From this principle of the homogeneous social ethic underlying 
the homogeneous society, joined with the principle of unlimited state 
sovereignty (and therefore responsibility) there followed the principle 
of l'état enseignant. ‘If politics were to the eighteenth century a ques- 
tion of ethics, the problem of the rational and final social order was a 
question of attuning hearts.” It is the right and duty of the state to 
spread Jes lumiéres, and to root out les préjudices (traditional religious 
beliefs which are heterogeneous to the spiritual substance of the new 
community). Men are to be imbued by the government with a virtu- 
ous sense of equality; their reason is to be perfected, their egoistic 
passions curbed. The “spiritual values” of the community are to be 
communicated to them; they are to be fused into the one collective 
entity, trained to will the one general will without any sense of con- 
straint. In a word, the state is to “create a new type of man, a purely 
political creature, without any particular private or social loyalties, 
any partial interests, as Rousseau would call them.’ The tools for 
this task are, first, legislation, and second, the single state school. 
Besides these four aspects of totalitarian democracy there is another 
that ought to be mentioned; Talmon touches upon it here and there. 
I mean the notion of ‘‘the enemy.” “A Revolutionary government im- 
plies a war of liberty against its enemies.’*' And Robespierre’s cate- 
chism, after first asking, “What are our aims?”, immediately asks, 
“Who are our enemies?” Actually, the very concept of totalitarian 
democracy automatically produces the enemy: “‘Depuis que le peuple 
francais a manifesté sa volonté, tout ce qui est hors le souverain est 
ennemi,” wrote St. Just, one of the great “Fathers” of the new eccle- 
sia. (One recalls the Jacobin meaning of “the people.””) The enemy, 
of course, is always the enemy of “freedom,” of “public liberty,” in 
the famous Jacobin phrase, meaning the dominance of the one general 
will of which the Jacobin sect was the bearer. Totalitarian democracy 
exists in a constant state of crisis; historians have pointed out what a 
decisive part in sustaining the Revolution in all its phases was played 
by the cry, ‘““The Republic is in danger!’’ Robespierre put the situation, 


* Ibid. p.141. ™Jbid.,p.42.  "Jbid.,p. 118.  ™ Quoted ébid., p. 112. 
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or rather, the theory, with full fanaticism: 


Two opposite genii. ..contesting the empire of nature are in this great 
period of human history interlocked in a mortal combat to determine irretrievably 
the destinies of the world, and France is the stage of this redoubtable struggle. 
Without, all tyrants are bent upon encircling you; within, all the friends of tyranny 
are banded in a conspiracy: they will go on plotting until all hope will have been 
wrested from crime. We have to strangle the internal as well as the external enemies 
of the Republic, or perish with her; and in a situation like this your first maxim 
of policy must be the guiding principle that the people shall be led by reason, but 
the enemies of the people by terror.* 


Later, after the failure of terror, the great hope was put in education 
as a more subtle cord with which to strangle the Republic’s internal 
enemy: 


On the 27th Brumaire of the Year III, on the report of Lakanal, the Convention 
had voted for what we should call today the secularization of elementary educa- 
tion: religion was banished from the schools and replaced by a study of the Decla- 
ration of Rights, of the Constitution, and of ‘republic morals.’ Priests’ dwellings not 
already sold were to serve as houses for teachers. It had proved impossible to 
destroy Christianity by force, and it therefore became an avowed part of the 
official program to destroy it by means of education, the diffusion of light, and by 
patriotism itself. ... Thus the plan of substituting natural religion for Christianity 
was reaffirmed. Christianity could not be overthrown by violence. They hoped to 
do it by liberty and by strict legal restraints.™ 


The Revolution had a variety of enemies, of course; but none of them 
were more bitterly hated than the Catholic Church. And it was in the 
clash with the Church that the Revolution overreached itself: “No 
other factor was so fatal to the Revolution as the attack on the 
Church.”** Historical credits are difficult to assign, but it should be 
said, though it rarely has been said until quite recently, that to the 
Church belongs a major credit for having checked the rise of demo- 


3 Quoted ibid., p. 119. 

% Francois Aulard, Christianity and the French Revolution, tr. Lady Frazer (Boston: 
Little, Brown, 1927), pp. 137, 139. Aulard is the prince of anticlerical historians. It is his 
judgment that, if the program of dechristianization by violence, launched in 1793, had 
been free to persist, it would have dealt the death blow to the Catholic Church in par- 
ticular and to Christianity in general (cf. pp. 13, 121). The anticlericals of the Third Re- 
public were equa'ly confident that the program of dechristianization by education would 
have the same result. 

%$Talmon, op. cil., p. 137. 
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cratic totalitarianism in Europe. In the end the movement, for reasons 
not too difficult to understand, found its way to undisputed power in 
Soviet Russia, where the Church is still its most immovable spiritual 
opponent. There is visible historical continuity between the opposition 
of the Church to the totalitarianizing elements of the French Revolu- 
tion and her opposition to the full-blown totalitarian system that 
emerged from the Russian Revolution. 

The case made by the Revolution against the Church was substan- 
tially the case that had already been made by the philosophes. They 
had, of course, sought to disprove the Christian revelation as histori- 
cally untrue. But their major indictment, taken up by the Revolution, 
was directed against the Church as a sociological force. The primary 
count bore on the “heterogeneity” of the Church to the unitary, 
homogeneous society envisaged by the philosophers: the Church— 
meaning the universal Church, and in particular Rome—refused to 
allow itself to be reduced to a national society, or to be absorbed in the 
secular order. It insisted on maintaining its own distinct uniqueness 
as a society in its own right; it refused to accept the cardinal philo- 
sophical principle of the primacy of the political, and it firmly upheld 
the contrary principle of the primacy of the spiritual. 

Throughout the eighteenth-century philosophical argument, as pro- 
longed into the nineteenth-century political argument, there run the 
same two threads. First, in proclaiming a religious ethic founded on the 
sovereignty of God, heterogeneous to the naturalist ethic founded on 
the sovereignty of reason, the Church presumed to deny the totality 
of the claims of society upon the individual man. The Church would 
not accept the eighteenth-century secularist view that the moral 
drama is played out exclusively within the framework of human social 
relations, under the sole judgment of Reason, Nature, and the state. 
Religious faith and its moral ideal clashed with civisme, itself an ex- 
clusive faith, and its ideal of social morality. Catholicism as a faith was 
therefore deemed inimical to the spiritual unity and vitality of the 
community and to the cause of human progress of which the /umieéres 
were the single, all-sufficient guarantee. 

Secondly, what was more intolerable, the Church presumed to de- 
mand the right to exist as a sociological entity and a spiritual sov- 
ereignty within the state, but independent of the state and indeed 
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superior to it. It presumed at once to be a structural element of human 
society and an element altogether heterogeneous to the political order. 
As such, it again violated the basic totalitarian principle of social unity. 
It refused to be subsumed under the one general will; it represented a 
“partial interest” destructive of the unity of the one general interest; 
it challenged the totalitarian claims of the One Sovereign. This was the 
line taken by Rousseau: “You cannot be a citizen and Christian at the 
same time, for the loyalties clash.’’** The attack on the Church as pro- 
posing “imaginary” truths and a heterogeneous moral criterion was 
more characteristic of Voltaire and his heirs. In either case the clash 
was between the Church, as a faith and as a society, and the thorough- 
going monism of philosophical thought and Revolutionary politics. 
As a faith and as a society the Church was not “‘of the nation”; it was 
alien to the république une et indivisible. Consequently, it was the 
enemy. 

Pius VI put an unerring finger on this vice of totalitarianizing mon- 
ism in the first paragraph of his Allocution in a Secret Consistory on 
March 9, 1790: 


At first, it was a question there [in France] of the order to be established in the 
public administration; and as the purpose was simply to lighten the burden on 
the people, the matter did not seem relevant to the concerns of our apostolic 
ministry. But from the task of establishing political order a step was suddenly 
taken to religion itself, on the ground that religion ought to be subordinated to 
political interests and made to serve them.” 


The first formal condemnation of the Revolution bore upon its asser- 
tion of the primacy of the political, and implicitly upon the social and 
juridical monism which was the premise of this asserted primacy. 
Again, this is the first count in the very lengthy indictment of the 
Civil Constitution of the Clergy made by Pius VI in the Brief, Quod 
aliquantulum, just a year later, March 10, 1791. This Constitution was 
the first major step taken by the Revolution in the direction of the new 
Caesarism. It was not a fully self-conscious step, since its inspiration 
was probably more Gallican than properly totalitarian. Nonetheless, 
the direction, if not the inspiration, was clear. The whole history of the 
% Ibid., p. 22. 


7 Collection génerale des Brefs et Instructions de notre trés saint Pére, le Pape Pie VI, 
relatifs a la Révolution francaise (Paris: Le Clere, 1798), I, 2. 
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ensuing century confirmed the correctness of Pius VI’s discernment 
of the “basis and foundation” of the new state that was in process of 
being born. 

Pius VII opens his indictment thus: “If one carefully reads the 
assertions of the Council of Sens, assembled in the year 1527 against 
the heresies of the Lutherans, it will be seen that the qualification of 
heresy must necessarily attach to that principle which is the basis 
and foundation of the National Decree in question.’”’* There follows a 
quotation from the Council which deals with the Defensor pacis of 
Marsilius of Padua, the editio princeps of which was published in 1522 
as part of the Protestant challenge to the Catholic Church: 


As part of his hostile attack upon the Church, and of his impious flattery of the 
rulers of this world, he [Marsilius] denied to prelates all exterior jurisdiction, 
excepting that which the secular magistrate grants them. He further asserted that 
all priests—simple priests, bishops, archbishops, and even the Pope—are by the 
institution of Christ of equal authority; that if one is superior to another in au- 
thority, this happens in consequence of a free concession on the part of the lay 
ruler, a concession which he may at his own pleasure revoke.*® 


Against this doctrine the Council asserts the principle that “the eccle- 
siastical power does not depend upon the judgment of princes”; it is 
of divine law, and it is “not only superior but of greater dignity than 
any lay power whatsoever.’’*° 

There was a certain genius in likening the principle underlying the 
Civil Constitution of the Clergy (which, as it developed, became the 
whole principle of the Revolution in religious politics) to the doctrine 
of Marsilius of Padua, “the first Erastian,” as Sabine calls him,“ the 
first theorist to deliver a radical blow at the freedom of the Church. 
He represented the reaction to the extreme claims of hierocratic canon- 
ists, who stood for an absorption of the state within the Church; for 
his part, Marsilius wanted the absorption of the Church within the 
state. His solution was the opposite of that to which the logic of unity 
had led Boniface VIII: to Marsilius it was absurd to disrupt the unity 
of the state by admitting an independent Church, as it was monstrous 


% Tbid., pp. 115-16. 9 Tbid., p. 116. 4 Loc. cit. 
“ George H. Sabine, A History of Political Theory (2nd ed.; New York: Henry Holt, 
1950), p. 291. 
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to Boniface to disrupt the unity of the Church by admitting an inde- 
pendent state. 

In more than one respect Marsilius anticipated the principles of 
totalitarian democracy: ‘Whether it be in his criticism of the eccle- 
siastical institution, or in his theory of the ‘usurpations’ with which 
he reproaches the Church, or in his theory of her incompatibility with 
every notion of political or social order, .. . we find in him the genial 
announcement of the ideas which have been, and still remain, the per- 
manent basis of the struggle waged by the laic City against the 
Church.’ Marsilius was the first to alter the very terms in which the 
Church-State problem had traditionally been posited since the days of 
Gelasius I and even before that: “The traditional ‘Gelasian’ principle 
of the distinction and co-operation of the two powers as necessary to 
the right government of the Christian world, which had provided the 
ground for such opposition to papal claims as that of Dante or John 
of Paris, is here openly challenged. Marsilius’ whole effort can be said 
to be directed against this traditional duality. . . .”* This is why Pius 
VII’s allegation of the condemnation of Marsilius is so pertinent to 
his condemnation of the first tentatively totalitarian measure of the 
French Revolution. The error of Marsilius, as of the Revolution, 
was a monism, social, political, juridical. The basic Marsilian premise, 
derived from an Averroistic interpretation of Aristotle, was the unity 
of the state, as forbidding the organization of human life into two dis- 
tinct societies, spiritual and temporal. Within this one state there is 
one sovereign, whose authority is absolute and all-embracing: “It 
admits of no limitation whatsoever. His ‘sovereign’ is not bound by 
the law of nature, and freely disposes of the law of God.’’** For (and 
this is the third characteristic) within the state there is only one law, 
the law of the state itself: 


There is nothing left of the Thomist idea that the ‘state,’ however ‘sovereign,’ 
is subject to an eternal and absolute order of values, expressed in the body of 
divine and natural law. The state is the source of law, and its law has to be obeyed 
not only because it is the only rule endowed with coercive power, but because it 
is in itself the expression of justice. There is no place here for the Christian idea 


“ Quoted in A. P. d’Entréves, The Medieval Contribution to Political Thought (Oxford 
University Press, 1939), p. 66; this is a brilliant essay on Marsilius. 
* Ibid., p. 73. “ Tbid., p. 85. 
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of divided allegiance, nor for the defense of fundamental values against the all- 
powerful will of the state. ... Law, which the Thomist had conceived as prior to 
the state, as both a condition and a limit of political power, now appears as the 
very creation of the state, as the outflow and test of its sovereignty. 


This juridical monism, as d’Entréves had already pointed out, is the 
consequence of a particular theory of popular sovereignty, “a notion 
of the sovereignty of the ‘general will’ which reminds us even more of 
Rousseau than it does of Bodin or of Austin.’’** Within the Marsilian 
state, because of its postulate of unity, as Sabine says, “.. . there is 
no room for differences of jurisdiction or dispersion of power.” The 
parallel with the Revolutionary theory is patent. 

Equally obvious is the fact that Marsilius might almost be an 
eighteenth-century unbeliever in his concept of the place of religion 
within the state. Its sole value is its value for the well-being of the 
state: 


... for Marsilius the religious functions of the priesthood have also a political 
basis. There is, in other words, a ‘natural’ foundation of priesthood as necessary 
to the state, independent of the truth of religion in itself. And even after the 
advent of the true religion, of Christianity, though the functions of the priesthood 
may have changed with relation to eternal life, with regard to the state and from 
the purely political standpoint, the value of the priesthood has remained the same: 
it is part of the political structure and subject to its laws. As such, the clergy, 
the pars sacerdotalis in the body politic, is entirely dependent on the government 
of that same body, that is, on the pars principans. It must therefore be regulated 
and controlled by the prince, and cannot possess, in any of its stages, any sort 
of coercive power.® 


This concept of the political value of religion, joined to the concept of 
the unitary and absolute sovereignty of the state, led Marsilius to 
deny all possible independence to the Church, and degrade religion 
to a mere instrumentum regni. The same theory in substance underlay 
the Civil Constitution of the Clergy; it inspired Napoleon during the 
imperialist phase of the Revolution; it even furnished part of the 
motivation of the Law of Separation in the Third Republic. Though 
by that time another rationalist idea, likewise Marsilian in origin, 
was more to the fore—the notion of religion and of the law of God as 
having to do solely with the individual private forum of conscience, 


‘5 Tbid., pp. 63, 64. 46 Tbid., p. 63. 
* Sabine, op. cit., p. 298. 48 D’Entréves, op. cit., pp. 68-69. 
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as being singly relevant to eternal salvation, and altogether irrelevant 
to society and social action, which remain under the undivided control 
of the state. 

D’Entréves concludes his remarkable study of Marsilius with these 
words: 

The Marsilian state remains as an illustration of what the state might have 
been, if, besides the Aristotelian influence, other and vital motives had not been 
contained in the legacy of medieval political thought, if new ideas and forces had 


not grown up from the very core of our Christian civilization to limit and neu- 
tralize the pretence of the state to embody the ultimate value of human life.* 


The essential new idea, that put a barrier to the somehow inherently 
totalitarian pretensions of the state, was, of course, the Gelasian thesis 
of the two powers and the two societies. Under a revival of pagan 
influences and ideas, under the spell of a myth of antiquity that pre- 
sented to them the image of an all-enclosing, self-contained “republic 
of freedom and of virtue,” the fathers of modern totalitarian democ- 
racy struck, in the first instance as in the last, at that central Christian 
idea. In this respect, their movement—like its heir, the Communist 
movement—was reactionary in the extreme, a reaction against the 
fifteen centuries of Christian civilization that had reposed on the 
Gelasian dualism of powers, societies, and laws which had been woven 
by Christian thinkers into the very substance of the “liberal tradi- 
tion.” In striking at this dualism they were striking at the last defence 
both of the spiritual freedom of the Christian man and of the political 
freedom of the people. 

Since this was the central doctrine which the Revolution sought to 
deny in theory and cancel out of social fact, this was the doctrine 
which the Church thrust to the forefront of her teaching and action. 
The fact comes sufficiently clear through the first doctrinal pronounce- 
ment against the Revolution, Quod aliquantulum. The fact is visible 
likewise throughout the negotiations of the Concordat of 1801 and in 
the Church’s subsequent protest against the Organic Articles. The 
focus of the controversy was somehow lost during the confusions of 
Pius [X’s long reign; it is not clear in the thirty-two angry and sor- 
rowful, and rather dreary, documents whence the Syllabus was culled; 
and the Syllabus itself was a discharge of scatter-shot aimed all over 


 Ibid., p. 87. 
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the field at an enemy lurking behind every bush. But a new clarity 
came with Leo XIII. In his massive corpus all contemporary issues 
are touched; but the doctrine on Church-State relations which a 
total study of his writings will discover manifests a firmly structured 
form. And its basic architectural principle is the Gelasian thesis, 
developed to a new completeness and nicety of statement in the light 
of the new enemy brought on the world-stage by the Revolution. 

The fundamental challenge of democratic totalitarianism to Chris- 
tianity was its denial of the doctrine of a duality in the organization of 
society to which Gelasius I gave classic, though rudimentary, state- 
ment. Leo XIII and his advisers perceived this fact more clearly and 
fully than their predecessors. This is why his doctrine possesses sharp 
contemporary relevance, as well as abiding truth. Much of Leo XIII’s 
writing is “dated,” in the sense that it reveals accents appropriate to 
the nineteenth-century situation within which he spoke.** But despite 
the decay and collapse of great sections of nineteenth-century Liberal- 
ism and its naive ideology, and despite the portentous alterations in 
today’s spiritual and political climate, the focal point of Leo XIII’s 
doctrine is likewise the focal point of the problem of the age in which 
we ourselves live. As D. W. Brogan has emphasized, the Age of Revo- 
lution has not yet run out; we are still living in it.” 

In the light of the general problematic of the time, as heretofore 
described, I wish now to look at the doctrine of Leo XIII, using only 
Immortale Dei, and leaving to a later time a more inclusive study. 
Some brief account of the circumstances in which Jmmortale Dei was 
written is antecedently necessary. 

Leo XIII became Pope in 1878. Bismarck was then straddling the 


5 One example might be Diuturnum (1881), On Civil Government. The basic thesis is 
the origin of public power from God, from which conclusions are drawn in two general 
lines, with the minor accent on the duty of the ruler to be just and fatherly, and the 
major accent on the citizen’s duty of obedience, as a religious duty. In an age of revolu- 
tionary socialism, anarchism, unstable governments, and governmental hostility to 
religion, Pope Leo was saying to rulers (rulers were normally his chief addressees): You 
should welcome and support religion because it is the firmest support of strong government. 
In mid-twentieth century, when governments are altogether too powerful, the same 
premise would yield the same conclusions, but with the accents reversed: Since govern- 
ment is of God, it must observe the limitations and restraints put on it by the law of 
God, and respect the rights of the free human person which are rooted in that law. 

Cf. D. W. Brogan, The Price of Revolution (New York: Harper, 1951). 
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turbulent international scene; Europe was full of political tensions, 
which the Congress of Berlin in that year did little to allay; so too 
were the Balkans and the Near East. Bismarck’s policy of alliances 
was inaugurating the great era of power-politics. And on her part, the 
Church was in conflict with almost every government in Europe. The 
Kulturkampf in Germany, inaugurated in 1871 to effect the subordina- 
tion of the Church, as of all other groups, to the sovereign power of 
the new Empire, was at its height; it was not to run out until 1883. A 
similar cultural struggle was being waged elsewhere. It was the heyday 
of the power-struggles between Left and Right, with the interests of 
the Church perilously allied to the uncertain destinies of the Right. 
In Italy the tragic impasse of the “Roman Question,” big with all 
manner of unfortunate consequences, still persisted. In 1876 the fall 
of Minghetti had brought to an end the rule of the “enlightened con- 
servatism” of the Right. There ensued the first ministry of the Left 
under the cynical Depretis, whose successor in 1887, Crispi, hardened 
the policies of his predecessor into a militant anticlericalism. Both 
Spain and Portugal were politically inconsequent, in the grip of the 
sterile policy of “rotavism,”’ the alternation in office of Left and Right 
governments. And the Revolution as a doctrine was on the march in 
South America. 

However, the main focus of events as of ideas was still France, the 
land of the Revolution, where the Revolution had entered upon a 
new phase, in the Third Republic. It had been proclaimed in accord- 
ance with accepted Revolutionary ritual at the Hotel de Ville in 
Paris on September 4, 1870; and it had received its customary bap- 
tism in the “Bloody Week” (May 21-28, 1871) of the Paris Commune. 
A year before the accession of Leo XIII the crisis of Seize Mai had 
undermined the government of McMahon, a monarchist, who sup- 
posedly was to prepare the way for a new restoration. A year after 
Leo’s accession the crisis ran to its probably inevitable term in the 
resignation of McMahon and the establishment in power of the moder- 
ate Republicans, the Opportunists, as they were called. They had not 
the fanaticism of the Extreme Left, but as co-heirs of the Jacobin 
tradition they shared its fundamental positions: integral nationalism; 
the unity of sovereignty, which forbade the existence of autonomous 
units within society; a conception of sovereignty that was in theory 
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and practice absolutist, and required the centralization of government 
and the suppression of all internal dissent; a theory of /’état enseignant 
and of the redemptive value of “Republican morality”; and, finally, 
in consequence of these principles, a commitment to anticlericalism 
as a principle of national government. 

The anticlericalism of the moderate Republicans—of men like 
Gambetta, who became Premier in 1881, and of Ferry, the famous 
Minister of Education—was probably at bottom not different in 
quality from that of the Extreme Left. It was much of a piece with 
the anticlericalism of the Masonic lodges, which Courdaux, professor 
of literature at Douai, once defined by indirection: 


The distinction between Catholicism and clericalism is purely official and subtle, 
for the needs of the tribune. But here in the lodge let us say aloud for the sake of 
the truth that Catholicism and clericalism are only one. And in conclusion let us 
add that one cannot be a Catholic and a Republican at the same time; it is im- 


possible. 


However, the Opportunists were more willing to play with anticlerical- 
ism for reasons that justified their name: 


The statements of Gambetta and Ferry, the testimony of their contemporaries, 
and the parliamentary situation all seem to indicate that anticlericalism was 
deliberately fostered by the Opportunists as a means of satisfying the radical 
element, while the social reforms for which they clamored were indefinitely de- 
ferred.® 


It was the old Jacobin strategy of conjuring up “the enemy,” as a 
means of consolidating power. As regards the permanent goal of 
Jacobin anticlericalism—what was called “separation of Church and 
state,” and meant the dechristianization of society—there was little 
difference between the Left and the Extreme Left, save in what con- 
cerned the rate of speed with which the goal might be attained. The 
Extreme Left was for immediate abolition of the Concordat and im- 
mediate separation of Church and state. The Moderates were for pro- 
ceeding to the same goal with some caution, after the advice of Arthur 


® Quoted by Evelyn M. Acomb, The French Laic Laws, 1879-89: The First Anticlerical 
Campaign of the Third French Republic (New York: Columbia University Press, 1941), 
p. 115. 

53 Acomb, op. cit., p. 81. 
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Ranc, Gambetta’s adviser, a militant Jacobin anticlerical Mason, 
that “. . . it is necessary to proceed to it with persistence, breaking one 
by one all the bonds which unite Church and state, laicizing suc- 
cessively all public services,” and at the same time preparing the 
minds of the masses by a program of Republican education. 

So it was that, beginning with the two decrees of March 29 and 30, 
1880, two years after the accession of Leo XIII, there began the series 
of “anticlerical” laws which gave the cachet to this phase of the Revolu- 
tion. The first two laws were directed against religious associations: 
the Jesuits were to be dissolved and dispersed within three months, and 
other teaching associations within six months. By 1881 the Oppor- 
tunists had secured the enactment of laws for the establishment of 
primary normal schools to train secular teachers (obviously along 
Republican lines), for the removal of priests from the administration 
of charities, for the suppression of degrees from Catholic faculties, 
for the elimination of bishops from the higher council of education, 
for the abolition of the practice of allowing nuns to teach simply on 
presentation of letters of obedience from their superiors, for the sec- 
ondary education of girls, and for the reduction of the number of 
chaplains in the army. 

In the five years after Gambetta became Premier, and before the 
Boulangist crisis halted the program, the body of “anticlerical” 
legislation was further augmented, beginning with the famous measure 
of Ferry (March 29, 1882) which made education from the years 6 to 
11 free, compulsory, and “neutral,” under abolition of all religious in- 
struction in state schools. On July 27, 1884 the bitterly contested law 
re-establishing divorce was enacted, under repeal of the law of 1816. 
In addition there were laws for the protection of civil funerals, for the 
non-observance of religious holidays, for the secularization of ceme- 
teries, for the freedom of the press from all religious restrictions, for 
the delimitation of the functions of vestry and commune, for the re- 
moval of religious orders from primary education, and for the com- 
pulsory military service of members of religious orders and students 
for the priesthood. The Panthéon was secularized, public prayers for 

Quoted ibid., p. 151. 


55 The summary given here is taken from the complete and detailed study done by 
Acomb. 
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the work of the legislative assemblies were abolished; and the Catholic 
faculties of theology were suppressed. 

This legislative program did not indeed satisfy the Extreme Left, 
which would be content with nothing less than “separation of Church 
and state” in the Jacobin sense; but it was sufficient evidence of the 
fidelity of the government to the programmatic utterance of Mirabeau 
in the earliest days of the Revolution: “Il faut décatholiciser la 
France.” Behind the program, as its chief motivating influence, lay 
the resurgence of the totalitarian ideology of the Jacobins, of their 
secular religion of patriotism, and of their hope to make patriotism the 
religion of France, under final destruction of Catholicism. 

In 1885, when this antireligious, totalitarianizing program was in 
full swing, Leo XIII issued Immortale Dei, De civitatum constitutione 
christiana, On the Christian Order of Society. The Encyclical contains 
two things: first, a sketch of the historical enemy in view at the mo- 
ment, a new type of religio-political order inspired by a particular 
philosophy and animated by a particular ethos; second, a contrasting 
outline of the Christian politico-social order whose inspiration and 
ethos is quite different. I use the words “sketch” and “outline” ad- 
visedly. In writing an encyclical the Pope is not a scholar; he is exer- 
cising the Church’s supreme prophetic and pastoral ministry. Hence 
one does not look in papal encyclicals for detailed analyses of systems 
of thought, for full-fleshed reconstructions of historical eras,** for a 
sophisticated delineation of the historical movement of ideas. Des- 
tined as they are for all the faithful, encyclicals deal in basic simplici- 
ties; they are done in the prophetic, not the academic, manner. The 
colors are the black and white of truth and error, not the ambiguous 
gray of history. 

56 Thus the section, “Fuit aliquando tempus... ,”’ on the Middle Ages is not history 
properly so called; the description of the harmony then prevailing leaves out the many 
bitter and damaging quarrels of Popes and emperors. More exactly, the Pope is making 
a moral judgment on history: “The medieval relation of the two powers was A Good 
Thing.” This moral judgment, it need hardly be said, does not imply a canonization of 
the medieval situation as somehow an ideal. 

% Thus the rapid and unilinear derivation of the political Revolution from the philo- 
sophical revolution, and of the latter from the religious revolution, is not [deengeschichte 
in the proper sense. Nineteenth-century laicism had important roots in the late Middle 


Ages; and the revolution against the ancien régime was directed against the royal absolut- 
ism whose roots were not in the Reformation but in the Renaissance revival of antiquity. 
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Immortale Dei therefore is not a scholarly dissertation, broad of 
scope, careful of nuance; it is a tract for the times, confined in its 
outlook, concerned with an historical situation. One may not look in 
it for an organic statement of the whole of Catholic political and social 
philosophy; for instance, it neglects completely the distinction be- 
tween “‘society” and “state’’ which is of the essence of that philosophy; 
for another instance, the discussion of the sovereignty of the people is 
wholly inadequate for scholarly purposes. Similarly, one may not 
regard the Encyclical as a full discussion, doctrinal and historical, 
of the Church-State problem; it is simply concerned with the ini- 
quitous historical situation evoked in the Latin, and traditionally 
Catholic, countries of Europe, notably France, by the religious, political, 
and social ideology of the Revolution. There is little, if any, advertence 
to the significantly different situation in Bismarck’s Second Reich. And 
any reference to the almost totally different situation in the United 
States is wholly absent. The Roman advisers of Leo XIII knew their 
Rousseau; they had probably never heard of the Federalist papers. 
It is indeed a curious paradox that, at a time when the Roman curia 
was intensely preoccupied with problems of political realizations and 
the philosophy behind them, they had apparently no interest in the 
most striking and successful political realization of modern times, 
despite the fact that the philosophy behind it was of linear descent 
from the central political tradition of the West, which the Church 
herself had helped fashion out of Greek, Roman, and Germanic ele- 
ments.** It was in fact precisely the abandonment of this tradition in 


% The Encyclical Letter, Longinqua oceani (1895), is not an attempt to evaluate the 
political genius of the American system. The Pope gladly recognizes the fact that the 
Church in America enjoys “tutam...vivendi agendique sine offensione facultatem” 
(Leonis Papae, etc., VI, 15). But he does not pause to reflect on the uniqueness of the 
political structure that makes possible this security and freedom. 

He goes on immediately to note an “error tollendus.” The warning was timely and 
meant for European readers. Vatican policy in Europe was still pinned to the Concordat, 
to the theory of governmental favor and patronage as the necessary condition of the life 
of the Church. And the long search for this favor seemed just then to have been rewarded 
in the presidency of Félix Faure and the ministry of Méline in France. It was the beginning 
of the last flowering of “clerical republicanism.” In two years the Dreyfus affair, and the 
unfortunate Catholic attitude towards it, would shatter the Ralliement and usher in the 
second great anticlerical campaign, which was to culminate in the abrogation of the 
Concordat and in the legislation of the 1905 Law of Separation. At the moment, however, 
the Ralliement seemed almost to have gone too far, in the direction of a rally to republican 
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the era of absolutism, prolonged by the Revolution, that created the 
enemy which Immortale Dei confronted. 

Immortale Dei therefore is frankly fragmentary, undisguisedly po- 
lemic, written with a very special enemy in view—an enemy with two fac- 
ets, ideological and political. The ideological enemy is explicitly named: 
“., . the philosophy, sycophant of rulers.’ (Surely one of the more 
brilliant phrase-making efforts of the Pope’s Latin scribes.) One might 
render it more flatly today by saying, “the philosophy which breeds 
totalitarianism.” The political enemy, wherein this ideology is em- 
bodied, is likewise named, “a new kind of state.”’®° From the descrip- 
tion given one may concretely translate, “the Third Republic of 
France, and any other national state which reveals its characteristics.” 

The Pope’s description of the historical situation may be summarized 
as follows. We confront today a political phenomenon that is new in 
two respects. First, we confront a monist state, totalitarian in charac- 
ter. It identifies itself with society and pretends to be the highest, 





principles. And Catholics were citing the American example, doubtless without under- 
standing it. The Pope warns them against the error, “petendum ab America exemplum 
optimi Ecclesiae status” (Joc. cit.). The error, of course, is not a proposition formulated 
by Americans. And any American would disavow it, for the same reason that he would 
accept the papal denial that “universe licere vel expedire, rei civilis reique sacrae distractas 
esse dissociatasque, more americano, rationes.”” The reason is that the American political 
system, as Gambetta said of French anticlericalism, was not conceived by its founders as 
an article for export. No more, therefore, is the American type of separation of church 
and state which is based on this political system. Moreover, the American Catholic does 
not pretend that the status of the Church in this country is “the best” for all possible 
situations. He is content to say that it is a good status, that it is grounded on good political 
principles, that its basis is not mere expediency, that it is not a makeshift to be endured 
pending the arrival of Catholics to the point of political power necessary to change it. 
The American Catholic might indeed say that the status of the Church is better than her 
status in a number of other places, e.g., better than it was in the Third Republic. But the 
adjective “best” when applied absolutely to a concrete political system is meaningless— 
especially in the light of the sound Anglo-Saxon, and basically Catholic, principle of the 
relativism of political forms. Leo XIII concludes with the statement that the Church in 
America “would make far greater gains if, in addition to freedom, she were to enjoy 
the favor of the laws and the patronage of the public power.” This statement is ambiguous. 
On the face of it, it would seem to be a statement of fact, not of doctrine, a manner of 
prophecy, an essay at history in the conditional mood. Yet it is hard to believe that the 
Pope was trying to play the role of the seer of history. The precise content of the proposi- 
tion requires a careful and prolonged investigation. 

59 Leonis Papae XIII Allocutiones, Epistolae, Constitutiones, I1 (Paris: Desclée, 1887), 
151. 

% Tbid., p. 164. 
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indeed the sole, social form of human existence. It makes all other 
social forms of whatever kind, even the Church, dependent upon it- 
self, and equal among themselves in this dependence. It assumes con- 
trol over all public affairs, including religion and the institutions of 
human life traditionally regarded as sacred. It conducts all public 
affairs on the principle of the primacy of the political. It maintains 
itself to be the one Sovereign, as it is the one society. It recognizes no 
spiritual authority above or beside its own. 

Secondly, we confront an apostate state, which is engaged in ef- 
fecting by political and legal means the apostasy of traditionally 
Catholic society from belief in God and Christianity. It is expelling 
the Church from the rightful place of superior dignity which she has 
traditionally occupied in European society; it is stifling all Christian 
social institutions. It has adopted as the new religion of the state 
“the philosophy, sycophant of rulers.” It is a philosophy which, in 
flattering the claim of individual reason to absolute and unlimited 
autonomy, flatters the claims of political power to totalitarian domina- 
tion. 

This philosophy asserts the absolute autonomy of the individual 
human reason. Each man is a law unto himself; and there is no higher 
law than that which he individually gives to himself. Thus the free- 
dom with which reason endows him knows no limits. Everything is in 
principle permissible, a matter of individual choice. Even the decision 
to believe in God or not to believe in Him, to choose this religion or 
that, is a purely subjective matter. There is no objective order of ob- 
ligations imposed on man; there is no one and nothing to create such 
an order. Man is bound to obey only himself. 

In consequence of their possession of the attribute of reason, all 
men are by nature absolutely equal. In further consequence, there is 
no foundation in the nature of man for “authority,” the right of one 
man to command another. There is by nature no such thing as “the 
political obligation,”’ implying a distinction between rulers and ruled. 
No such distinction can exist among men who are by nature an ab- 
solutely egalitarian mass of absolutely autonomous individuals. 

Society therefore, like the individual man, can only be ruled by it- 
self, by “the people.’’ What we call the state is, in fact as in right, simply 
the multitude, society, as master and ruler of itself. Moreover, the 
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sovereign people is sovereign after the fashion of the individual. It is 
subject to no law that is not of its own making. Its sovereignty is in- 
deed the source of all law and the root of all public power. And this 
public power is therefore as unlimited as the individual freedom of each 
man. As nothing escapes the control of individual reason, so nothing 
escapes the control of the state, the sovereign people. 

Furthermore, this sovereign people, like the sovereign individual, 
since it acknowledges no authority higher than its own, no God there- 
fore, does not worship. Or rather, it worships only itself. The state- 
cult can only be the cult of the state, the worship of Reason, of the 
sovereign Will of the People, of the nation which is the people as 
invested with an historic revolutionary destiny. The individual man 
may, if it privately pleases him, believe in God and worship Him. But 
by definition the state, like the individual reason, knows no God. 
Again, individual believers may, if it so pleases them individually, band 
together into religious associations. But these corporate bodies do not 
exist by any native right; they can exist only by gracious concession on 
the part of the state, and are subject to governmental judgment on 
their benefit or danger to public order, to the spiritual and temporal 
welfare of that supreme community, both spiritual and temporal, 
which is the state. Only the state exists by native right, that is, by the 
sovereign will of the people. And the state is the source of all rights to 
social existences within it. As such, it has the power of final control 
over all the inferior social entities upon which it confers existence. 
Moreover, religious associations are no different in kind from any 
other type of corporate body existing within the state by favor of the 
state. This principle includes the Catholic Church. No more than any 
other corporation is it a society in its own right; and it may not claim 
any independent sovereignty, even spiritual. There is only One 
Sovereign, the state. And there is only one true religion, one religion 
of the state—the philosophy which is duly sycophantic of this One 
Sovereign. 

This is the sketch of the enemy which Jmmoritale Dei presents. My 
statement is merely a compilation, a developed paraphrase, which here 
and there makes explicit what is implied in the text, and occasionally 
uses a phrase taken from elsewhere in the Leonine corpus (so, for 
instance, the notion of social apostasy). It would be simple to docu- 
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ment the statement. But these two texts will give the essence of the 
matter: 


When the state is established upon such foundations as these (so much in 
favor in our day), one may readily see the situation into which the Church is 
forced, and how unjust it is. When governmental action is in harmony with these 
principles, the place in society accorded to the Catholic Church is on a par with, 
or even inferior to, the place granted to associations of quite a different nature. 
No account is taken of ecclesiastical laws. The Church, which must by the com- 
mand of Christ teach all nations, is forbidden in the slightest way to touch public 
education. Civil officials on their own authority and at their own pleasure decide 
even those matters which are under a twofold jurisdiction [such as marriage and 
Church possessions]. In a word, they deal with the Church in terms of their own 
supposition, that she is to be deprived of the character and rights of a perfect 
society; they hold her to be entirely similar to all the other kinds of associations 
contained within the state. For this reason they maintain that all her rights and 
all her legitimate powers of action are possessed by her by the grant and grace of 
secular government. 

In this kind of political order, presently so much admired, it is a deliberate 
policy either to drive the Church wholly out of public existence or to hold her 
bound and fettered to the régime. The conduct of public affairs is in great part 
ruled by this intention. The laws, governmental administrative measures, the 
education of youth under exclusion of religion, the plundering and the destruction 
of religious orders, the overthrow of the civil dominion of the Roman Pontiffs— 
all these things look to the same end; they are designed to put an end to the vigor 
of Christian institutions, to fetter the freedom of the Catholic Church, and to 
shatter all her remaining rights. 


One may therefore readily see the constitutio civitatum, the manner 
of social organization, against which the papal condemnation pro- 
ceeds. It has two aspects. First, it is the political organization of so- 
ciety on the monist, totalitarian principle that the state is the highest 
and ultimate social form of human existence, which subordinates to its 
political control all other social forms, including the Church. Secondly, 
it is a socio-cultural organization of society on the basis of the secular 
faith of eighteenth-century rationalism, under forcible evacuation of 
European society’s traditional Christian content, and under deliberate 
undermining of its Christian foundations. 

In contrast, the Pope proposes the civilis hominum societatis chris- 
tiana temperatio, the Christian organizing principle of civil society. It 
too has two aspects. First, it is an organization of society on the dualist 


* [bid., p. 157. ® Ibid., p. 158. 
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principle of the two societies, two powers, and two laws, under ob- 
servance of their distinction, the primacy of the spiritual, and the 
necessity for harmony between them in the interests of man’s personal 
integrity and social peace. Secondly, it is such an organization of so- 
ciety as will ensure the Church the high dignity of her rightful place 
in society and the full freedom that is her native right, to the end that 
“the divine vigor and virtue of Christian wisdom [may] penetrate into 
social institutions, into the customs of the people, into all social classes 
and public affairs.” Here again, as in the case of the condemned social 
order, it is a question both of a social structure and of a social ethos, 
of the spiritual substance of society as fashioned by Christian faith 
and morality, and of the political form of society as obedient to the 
demands of the dualism of Church and state. 

The core of the Encyclical is the splendid statement of the ancient 
traditional doctrine of Gelasius I. The Pope lays the foundations for it 
by stating two propositions, one known by reason, the other by faith. 
First, human society is from God through the law of nature, as the 
necessary means and milieu of man’s personal human perfection. The 
authority that rules society is likewise from God through the law of 
nature; and the political obligation—of rulers to the ruled, and of the 
ruled to their rulers—is basically a religious obligation. The founda- 
tions of society are in religion. Human society therefore owes a debt 
of religion to its Author, whose providence rules it. 

Secondly, the Church is from God through the law of Christ, as a 
society in her own right, the necessary means and milieu of man’s 
eternal salvation. Within the Church there is a spiritual authority, cen- 
tered in her Head, the Roman Pontiff. And this spiritual authority 
has free command over the sacred things of Christ, His word and His 
sacraments, joined with the power to make laws, to judge and sanc- 
tion their observance, and to administer freely and without hindrance 
whatever pertains to the Christian name and the Christian task. 

From these two propositions the Pope immediately draws, as con- 
clusions, the two leading principles of Christian social organization, 
the radical distinction of the two societies and the primacy and free- 
dom of the spiritual: 


This society, although it is composed of men, as civil society likewise is, is 





* Tbid., p. 155; the Pope points to this effect as the merit of the Middle Ages. 
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supernatural and spiritual by means of the end appointed for it and by reason of 
the means whereby it pursues this end. For this reason, it is distinct from civil 
society and different from it. Most importantly, it is a society that is perfect in its 
kind and of its own right, since it possesses in itself and of itself by the will and 
grant of its Author all the aids necessary for its own well-being and action. As the 
end to which the Church moves is by far the most excellent, so also her authority 
is superior to all other powers; it cannot be held inferior to civil government or 
in any way subject to it.“ 

Accordingly, man’s guide to his heavenly destiny must be the Church, not the 
state. It is to the Church that God has committed the function of vigilance and 
decision in regard of everything that concerns religion. She is to teach all nations 
and enlarge the horizons of Christianity as widely as possible. In a word, it is she 
who administers the whole Christian enterprise, with full liberty, on her own free 
judgment, and without hindrance.® 


There follows the most developed, detailed, and nicely balanced state- 
ment of the Gelasian thesis to be found in canonical sources; it is the 
central point of this Encyclical as of Leo XIII’s whole body of teach- 
ing on the Church-State question: 


Accordingly God has divided the government of the human race between two 
powers, the ecclesiastical and the civil. One of them is set in charge of divine things, 
the other of human things. Each of them is supreme in its own order; both of them 
are confined within certain limits, set by their respective nature and purpose. 
Hence there is a certain defined area in which each may act by native right. 
However, both powers rule over the same men, and occasions arise in which one 
and the same matter, in diverse ways, falls under the jurisdiction and judgment of 
both. In His providence, therefore, God, by whom both powers were established, 
had to mark out a course of action for each in right relation to the other. ‘For all 
authorities that hold sway are of His ordinance.’ Otherwise disastrous disputes and 
conflicts would frequently arise, and the individual man would often be troubled, 
and hesitate, like a traveller at a crossroads, uneasy about his course of action, 
when the two powers, neither of whose commands he can in conscience reject, 
issue contrary injunctions. Accordingly it is necessary that a certain orderly rela- 
tionship should obtain between the two powers; not without reason has this rela - 
tionship been compared to that by which soul and body in man are joined. What 
this relationship should be, and how far it should extend, can only be judged, as 
we have said, by reflecting on the nature of both powers. Regard must also be had 
of the excellence and nobility of their respective purposes, since the first and 
chiefest aim of one is to provide a sufficiency of earthly things, and of the other, 
to put heavenly and eternal goods within man’s reach. Consequently, whatever is 
in any way sacred in human affairs, whatever has relation to the salvation of 
souls or to the worship of God—whether it be such by its own nature, or regarded 








 Ibid., p. 150. 5 Ibid., p. 151. 
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as such by reason of the end to which it is referred—stands under the authority and 
judgment of the Church. As for all other kinds of things, which fall into the cate- 
gories of the civil and the political, it is right that they should be under the con- 
trol of the civil authority, since Jesus Christ gave command that the things which 
are Caesar’s are to be rendered unto Caesar, and the things which are God’s unto 


God.* 


I have elsewhere pointed out the newness of this formulation of the 
traditional doctrine, as over against the classic medieval statements.” 
There are two new refinements. 

First, the duality of societies is clearly marked, as well as the duality 
of powers; the medieval conception had been of two powers within the 
one society, the Christian commonwealth of Europe. This medieval 
notion had carried over in a debased form—debased through the loss 
of the universalist accent—into the era of royal and confessional ab- 
solutism, the era of national and territorial state-churches, that repre- 
sented in principle a reaction to the pre-Hildebrand days of the Eigen- 
kirchen. Doctrinally speaking, Leo XIII ended the threat to the free- 
dom, transcendence, and universality of the Church that had been 
inherent in a confusion of the ecclesiastical and civil societies, of mem- 
bership in the Church and citizenship in the state, of faith and na- 
tionality, of religion and politics, and in general, of the spiritual and 
the temporal. This confusion had marred the medieval pattern and 
revealed its historical immaturity; and the confusion had been par- 
ticularly marked in the later Europe of the nation-states. 

Moreover, the newly drawn clear distinction between the two so- 
cieties put an end in principle to the medieval notion of the “‘secular 
arm,” the notion of the instrumentality of political power to the 
proper spiritual ends of the supernatural society. The scope of the 
political power is confined to the ends of the political community as 
such; as Leo XIII says, secular government is not a dux ad coelestia. 
Moreover, in virtue of the distinct, and to that extent autonomous, 
character of the state as a society, the political problem is committed 
to the civic conscience (in a politically mature society, to the body of 
the people), and not to the ecclesiastical power; by the political prob- 
lem I mean the primary question of the constitution, the fundamental 
law that defines the scope of the political obligation, giving legal 


66 Tbid., pp. 152-53. * THEOLOGICAL StuprEs, X (1949), 220 ff. 
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guarantee to the natural and civic rights of the citizen as citizen (who 
is such regardless of his religious condition), and setting limits to the 
exercise of governmental power. Leo XIII’s distinction of the two 
societies lies at the root of one of his major emphases, upon the trans- 
cendence of the Church to political forms. 

The second newness of the Leonine formulation of the Gelasian 
thesis lies in root from which Leo XIII derives the necessity of an 
“orderly relationship” between the two powers, namely, the fact that 
“the same man is both citizen and Christian.” In the medieval con- 
ception the root of this necessity lay in the fact that the same one 
society was both Church and state. Leo’s development is indeed eodem 
sensu, eademque sententia; but it is nonetheless a genuine development, 
from which consequences follow. Pius XII has to some extent drawn 
them. However, this matter must be left for future discussion. 


* * * 


My single purpose in this article has been to support the contention 
that the primary emphasis in the doctrine of Leo XIII falls upon his 
development of what I have called, for convenience sake and to de- 
note its antiquity, the Gelasian thesis. The emphasis was called for by 
reason of the nature of the enemy, the monist totalitarian state that 
he confronted; it is therefore a polemic emphasis. But it is more than 
that. Actually, emphasis must fall on this dualist doctrine for in- 
timately doctrinal reasons, apart from any polemic necessities. The 
fact is clear from the utter centrality of the two propositions on which 
Leo XIII bases his restatement of the thesis: civil society and the 
political authority that rules it are from God through nature: the 
Church and her spiritual authority are from God through Christ. 
From these two propositions he draws the three supreme principles that 
rule the relation between Church and state: the distinction of the 
two societies and their powers and laws, the primacy of the spiritual, 
and the need for harmony between them. This much certainly is 
doctrine, permanent and absolute. However, the doctrine was launched 
into history with the Church herself, with the result that today we 

68 There are seven documents of Leo XIII in which major statements of the Gelasian 
thesis are given: Arcanum (1880), Nobilissima Gallorum gens (1884), Immortale Dei (1885), 


Officio sanctissimo (1887), Sapientiae christianae (1890), Praeclara gratulationis (1894), 
Pervenuti (1902). In addition there are numerous shorter references. 
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have treatises de iure publico. And the question is to know what in 
them is history, and what is still the doctrine. Before going into this 
difficult question, it is important to bring into central focus the indis- 
putable doctrine. 

Two other leading themes are found in Jmmortale Dei. The first is 
“freedom.” The second is “public religion,” meaning, I take it, the 
place of religion in the public life and action of society. The Encyclical 
treats this theme under two heads, public worship and public cura 
religionis, which latter is of two kinds, direct and indirect. I shall leave 
this second theme, public care of religion, for later discussion; it cannot 
adequately be dealt with apart from utilization of the whole Leonine 
corpus. Here, however, a few comments on the theme of liberty are 
appropriate. 

It should be apparent that Leo XIII’s condemnation did not fall 
on the “new kind of polity” because it embodied the principle and 
method of political freedom, insofar as they are an extension of the 
Christian doctrine of consent and its allied doctrine of popular partici- 
pation in rule. On the contrary, the Pope affirms these ancient Chris- 
tian political doctrines—briefly indeed, since their development was 
not to his purpose, but firmly enough. The new kind of polity was 
condemned because it embodied the principle of totalitarianism, 
the unitary character of society, the oneness of sovereignty, the 
primacy of the political. The main point of this article has been to 
clarify this fact, which unaccountably tends to get lost, not only in 
non-Catholic, but even in Catholic, interpretations of Immortale Dei. 

For the rest, the enemy in view in the Encyclical is the rationalist 
concept of freedom as based on the absolute autonomy of human reason 
and the consequent absolute equality of all men. This concept is in 
fact but an aspect of the primary enemy, social monism. Rationalist 
theory pretended that the one and only organizing principle of social 
order is “freedom.” It rejected the Christian principle of dualism, that 
there are two principles of social order, freedom and authority, which 
stand in a polar relation to each other. Leo XIII’s essential point is 
that the monist theory can only lead “either to anarchy or to slavery”’;” 
and in the light of subsequent experience hardly anyone would deny 
that he was absolutely right. We now know that social order does not 


6° Leonis Papae XIII, etc., II, 163. 
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emerge out of “freedom” alone; freedom itself must be ordered by its 
polar principle, authority, operating through law. 

The monist theory of freedom and order derived from another 
monism, the notion that society has its origin solely in the will of 
man—in a convention, the famous social contract—and not at all in 
nature. In contrast, Leo XIII proposes the Christian theory, again 
dualist: society originates both in nature and in the will of man. By 
nature man is a free person; also by nature he stands under social 
authority. And the principle of authority is equioriginal in nature with 
the principle of freedom. In other words, the political obligation, 
which implies at once the right to command on the part of the ruler, 
and a freedom of rational obedience on the part of the ruled, is an obli- 
gation rooted, as regards both its aspects, in the natural law. On the 
other hand, the concrete institutionalization of the political obliga- 
tion is a matter of free choice on the part of the people. The natural 
law does not, in the abstract, dictate that the state should assume any 
particular concrete political form. It is for men to devise political in- 
stitutions, both those through which the principle of social authority 
will operate, and also those through which the principle of personal 
freedom may express itself. 

Leo XIII’s concern is with these fundamental principles. In conse- 
quence, he is led to touch upon what seems to be a question of institu- 
tions, the “modern liberties,” freedom of speech, the press, association, 
and religion. And his judgment is plainly adverse. His first view of these 
modern liberties falls upon them in a particular historical context, as 
they found place in the new type of polity that issued from the Revolu- 
tion. And his judgment is adverse because the particular theory under- 
lying the ‘‘modern liberties” in the monist state was false, because their 
dynamism was destructive in its direction, and because the concrete 
effects of their working were evil: 

Beware of a superficial view, on which their specious appearance might deceive. 
Think rather of the principles from which they take their origin, and think too of 
the partisan purposes for which they are maintained and fostered. The effects they 
have had upon society are already sufficiently known from experience; they have 
had results which wise and honest men must rightly deplore.” 


From the doctrinal point of view, the “modern liberties,” as institu- 


7 Ibid., p. 164. 
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tionalized in the new polity which the Pope has exclusively in view, 
are infected with the vice of their origin in the rationalist concept of 
individual autonomy. This false concept, made operative in society, 
cannot but lead “either to anarchy or to slavery,” the intellectual 
anarchy that is consequent upon the dissolution of the common patri- 
mony of Christian thought (upon which Leo XIII elsewhere lays 
stress), and the spiritual slavery that is consequent upon the dissolu- 
tion, amid a welter of opinions, of the very idea of truth. Moreover, 
in what concerns “freedom of religion” and “separation of church and 
state,” Leo XIII could not but have constantly in mind the fact that 
these institutions were not advocated in the new polity as genuine 
expressions of the principle and method of freedom, but as engines of 
war upon the Catholic Church. They were concretely part of the whole 
dynamism of the Jacobin movement. As such, they were “of the 
enemy,” and hence as damnable as he. 

It was not within the purview of Immortale Dei to consider whether 
these “modern liberties,” including freedom of religion, could be 
projected on other than rationalist and Jacobin premises, and directed 
towards other than Jacobin purposes. Nor did the Encyclical face the 
fact that the principle of government by the people, radicated in the 
Christian democratic tradition, and altogether different in its reso- 
nances from the Jacobin “sovereignty of the people,’ somehow re- 
quires a polity characterized by “free institutions,” as they are now 
called. Leo XIII was not called upon, in his context, to discuss the 
difficult question, how the dualism of freedom and authority, as 
necessary constituents of social order, finds application in the thorny 
matter of governmental control of those political processes whose 
freedom government is constitutionally called upon to protect. 

At bottom, his single concern was to vindicate the principle that 
freedom, considered as antinomous to authority and not as comple- 
mentary of it, cannot but lead either to anarchy or to slavery—or 
rather, necessarily to slavery, since anarchy is not a tolerable human 
condition. For the rest, Leo XIII was content to say that “an un- 
bridled power to broadcast any idea one may have thought up is not 
among ‘the rights of the citizen,’ ” since it is not even among the rights 
of man; and that this kind of anarchic “freedom’”’ is “not among the 
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things worthy of favor and patronage,” not because it is freedom but 
because it is anarchy, which is not normally an object of patronage. 
This, of course, is excellent sense. And there Leo XIII left the prob- 
lem. It can hardly be said that he solved it in its full scope and in the 
form in which it was recently raised by Pius XII in his 1944 Christ- 
mas Allocution. Approval of government by the people (in a genuinely, 
not Jacobin, democratic sense) and of an active, vocal citizenry 
necessarily implies approval of those free institutions through which 
the people may give their judgment on the direction of political af- 
fairs and share in the direction and correction of governmental action. 


” [bid., p. 161, 








PRUDENCE AND MORALITY 


JOHN R. CONNERY, S.J. 
West Baden College 


gone to the modern mind suggests caution. The prudent man 
is the man who takes no risks. He is a conservative who will neither 
raise his head above the crowd nor stand out from it. If such prudence 
is associated with morality at all, it is with a kind of moral mediocrity. 
The prudent man never does anything very bad; neither does he do 
anything very good. Prudence of this stamp hinders rather than pro- 
motes perfection. If everybody practiced it, there would be no heroes 
because there would be no such thing as heroic virtue. In fact, a pre- 
mium would be put on inactivity. The less a person did or said, the 
fewer mistakes he would make, and hence the more prudent he would 
be considered. 

To some the word may suggest something more positive, but at most 
it connotes nothing more than a kind of secular virtue. It is the virtue 
of the “children of this world.” The prudent man is the worldly-wise 
man. He knows how to make his way around this world; he is the 
successful business man. At its best, such prudence is indifferent to 
morality; at its worst, it is directly opposed to it.! 

Moral theologians themselves may have unwittingly cooperated in 
this secularization of the virtue of prudence. A glance through modern 
manuals of moral theology leaves the impression that it has little moral 
significance. If it is treated at all, it is dealt with only in passing, or 
at most as a kind of isolated virtue. Since the time of St. Alphonsus 
moral theology has been built around the commandments rather than 
around the virtues, and while this is a more convenient approach in a 
subject of interest chiefly to confessors, it is concerned more with vice 
than with virtue. Justice and temperance, it is true, have survived this 
approach in moral text books, but prudence has lost the key position 
which it held in Scholastic moral treatises.2 Moral theologians may 


1 Funk and Wagnalls, College Standard Dictionary, define “prudent” as “habitually 
careful to avoid errors and in following the most profitable and politic course; cautious; 
worldly-wise.” 

? The virtue of fortitude is also neglected in modern moral manuals. One wonders if a 
re-examination of this virtue might not reveal a very effective prophylactic against, as 
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justify their neglect of prudence on the ground that it has to do with 
moral life rather than moral theology, but unless one is to deal with 
moral theology as a purely speculative science he cannot neglect this 
link between moral theology and moral living. It will not be out of 
place, then, to re-examine this link with a view to restoring it to the 
position which it should have, if not in moral manuals, at least in moral 
living. 

St. Thomas classifies prudence as a virtue, an operative habit for 
good which helps bridge the gap between an indetermined faculty and 
its act.* The virtue gives the faculty permanent and stable direction, 
but without complete determination. According to St. Thomas, virtues 
are rooted in the intellect (speculative and practical) and in both the 
sensitive and rational appetites. They are not found in the senses of 
apprehension, since their function is to furnish data to the rational 
faculties rather than be moved by them. 

But the term “virtue”’ is not applied in the same sense to these vari- 
ous habits of the soul. To understand the real significance of prudence 
as a virtue, it will be necessary to take a preliminary look at St. Thomas’ 
use of the term. It is applied only in a restricted sense to the habits of 
the speculative intellect, i.e., the knowledge of first principles, wisdom, 
and science.‘ These habits may be called virtues since they turn the 
intellect in the direction of truth, the good of the intellect, and hence 
can be said to be truly operative of good. But in no way do they affect 
the will. Therefore, although they guarantee against error, they are no 
protection at all against deliberate falsification. A man may be well 
grounded in the science of mathematics and still deliberately falsify 





well as therapeutic for, the various types of anxiety neurosis which today are impairing 
moral as well as psychic health. At least it might stimulate a more positive morality to 
replace the less healthy defensive approach which results from a preoccupation with sin. 
A great deal of study has been given to the psychological solution of moral problems. But 
the possibility of a moral solution to psychological problems has not been adequately 
considered by psychologists. In fact, morality has been regarded by many psychologists 
as a kind of psychological strait jacket, creating rather than preventing such problems. A 
somewhat defensive morality may have given rise to this misconception. It is easy to 
misinterpret a fear of sin as an inhibition of personality. (And one may readily admit that 
a fear of sin can often degenerate into a morbid state of anxiety.) On the other hand, the 
courageous pursuit of virtue is easily recognizable as an essential factor in the development 
of personality, contributing to psychic as well as to moral health. 
3J-II, q. 55, a. 1-3. *T-II, q. 56, a. 3; also q. 57, a. 1. 
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formulae. Also, the possession of these virtues does not make man good 
in the fullest sense of the term but only in some limited capacity. One 
might be an excellent mathematician and still not be a good man. In 
brief, according to St. Thomas, the virtues of the speculative intellect 
are in no sense productive of moral goodness. Thus, by distinguishing 
clearly between the bonum physicum and the bonum morale, he lines 
himself up against the Socratic philosophers, who confused knowledge 
with morality.® 

The term “virtue” is also applied only in a restricted sense to the 
habit of the practical intellect known as art.* Art is the virtue which 
equips one with an aesthetic or technical know-how (savoir-faire). 
St. Thomas defines it as the recta ratio factibilium. It differs from the 
virtues of the speculative intellect in the sense that its goal is not pure 
knowledge but operative knowledge. But, like the speculative virtues, 
it in no way affects the appetite. Although it guarantees against mis- 
takes, therefore, it affords no protection at all against deliberate viola- 
tions of its precepts. The highly skilled surgeon will always be able to 
perform a technically perfect operation, but he may also deliberately 
bungle one. Moreover, although it looks to action, art is concerned 
with the goodness of that action in a limited sense only. A man can be 
a good carpenter, a good sculptor, a good architect, without being a 
good man. A surgeon may perform an abortion with the greatest of 
skill, thus displaying at one and the same time the high quality of his 
technique and the low grade of his morality. Virtue, then, as it is ap- 
plied to the speculative habits and to art, is productive of good, but 
the good which it produces is a physical, not a moral, good. 

Virtue in its fullest sense is productive of moral good.’ It is in this 
sense that the term is used almost exclusively today. Such virtue not 
only provides the capacity for its proper act, but actually insures it, 
that is, in so far as a free act can be insured. It also makes men good 
in the fullest sense of the term. Obviously it must be in some way con- 
nected with the appetite. Only a virtue which influences the will can 
give any guarantee of its act, and only such a virtue can contribute to 
moral goodness, since it is ultimately the will which is responsible for 
conduct, good or bad. Thus the virtue of justice insures against deliber- 
ate acts of injustice; the virtue of temperance gives protection against 


5]-II, q. 58, a. 2. *J-II, q. 57, a. 3. 7J-II, q. 56, a. 3; also q. 57, a. 1. 
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deliberate excess in food or drink. And the man who is just and temper- 
ate is good as a man. Deliberate injustices will argue against the 
presence of this moral virtue. Injustices due to error will argue against 
the intellectual virtue (the knowledge of justice) but not against the 
moral virtue. The doctor who deliberately performs an abortion, not 
the one who does so by accident, offends against the moral virtue. 
Accidental abortion argues against the surgeon’s technique rather than 
against his moral virtue. 

In what sense, then, is prudence a virtue? St. Thomas defines pru- 
dence as the recta ratio agibilium.s One might call it the know-how of 
virtue. A good intention is not sufficient for the practice of virtue. One 
must know how to realize that intention in the individual act. It is 
not enough, e.g., for one who wants to practice almsgiving to stand at 
a busy intersection and distribute money indiscriminately. One must 
determine beforehand to whom to give, what to give, how and when to 
give it. Otherwise he will have no assurance that he is actually re- 
lieving genuine need. It is the virtue of prudence which performs this 
function. It measures individual acts in relation to virtuous goals and 
selects those acts which best realize the goals. Since it has to do with 
measuring, St. Thomas places prudence in the intellect. Also, since it 
measures acts rather than ideas, he places it in the practical intellect 
along with art.!° 

Since it is an intellectual virtue and has to do with knowledge, one 
might conclude that prudence would not be a virtue in the fullest 
sense of the term. But prudence is not concerned with knowledge for 
its own sake nor even with knowledge for the sake of art. The knowl- 
edge of prudence is put at the service of virtue. It is the link between the 
virtuous goal and the virtuous act. Since it equips one with the know- 
how of virtue, it supposes a will aimed not merely at some aesthetic 
or technical goal, but at moral virtue, i.e., the goal of life itself. The 
act which issues from the virtue of prudence will always be a morally 
good act. It is not surprising, then, that St. Thomas lists it with the 
other cardinal virtues and considers it a virtue in the fullest sense of 
the term." Prudence will play a part in every virtuous act. Clearly, 
then, it is intimately associated with morality in the Thomistic system. 


$I-Il, q. 57, a. 4. * II-III, q. 47, a. 1. 
10 JJ-II, q. 47, a. 2. 0 JI-II, q. 47, a. 4; also I-I a. 56 » 2 
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There is, of course, a certain prudence which pertains to secular 
goals.” A certain prudence is required, e.g., in the world of commerce 
and business. The man who can reduce business risk to a minimum, who 
can turn in a profit when his competitors are showing losses, is said to 
be a prudent business man. But this is only a very imperfect kind of 
prudence. It is not the virtue of prudence. A type of prudence may even 
be found in the world of sin. The difference between the virtue of pru- 
dence and these other prudences is in the will rather than in the intel- 
lect. In the virtue of prudence the will is aimed at a moral goal. In the 
other prudences the will is aimed at some secular goal or even at vice. 
Obviously such prudences have nothing to do with virtue. 

How does the virtue of prudence function? The pursuit of virtuous 
goais is not a matter of intuition. One does not intuit virtuous acts as 
one intuits first principles. For example, the decision to enter the 
religious life is not arrived at intuitively. Neither is it the conclusion of 
a purely speculative syllogism. Were this the case, everybody would 
enter the religious life, since it is objectively the best road to perfection. 
The prudential decision is not the result of a purely objective estimate 
of the religious life in comparison with other ways to perfection. It is 
not the answer to the speculative question: What is the best way to 
perfection? It is the answer to the practical question: What is the best 
way for me to perfection? Reason plays a triple role in arriving at such 
decisions." If the acts resulting are to be virtuous acts, prudence must 
guide reason in each step of this process. 

The first step is the inquiry or investigation. The choice of a religious 
vocation, for example, requires an investigation into the nature and 
demands of such a life, plus an estimate of one’s own capacity and 
desire for that way of life. One who would act precipitously and enter 
the religious life on the impulse of the moment would not be acting 
prudently.“ Neither would it be prudent to prolong the investigation 
without reason. The scrupulous person, looking for a security unattain- 
able in practical judgments, would pursue the investigation beyond al] 
limits. To insure a prudential act the virtue of prudence must guide 
reason in this, its first act. Actually St. Thomas assigns this task of 
guidance, which he calls counsel, to a distinct though subordinate 


12 TI-IT, q. 47, a. 13; also I-II, q. 57, a. 4, ad 3m. 
3 T-II, q. 57, a. 6. “TI-II, q. 53, a. 3. 
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virtue (eubulia),* although he also refers to it at times as an act of the 
virtue of prudence.'* The amount of inquiry needed will depend, of 
course, on the nature of the individual case. It may at times be wholly 
dispensed with. There is no need to preface frequently repeated acts 
with an artificial inquiry. For instance, one does not need to take 
counsel every time he is faced with the obligation of attending Sunday 
Mass. There may be occasions when such an inquiry will be necessary 
(e.g., when one has a heavy cold), but ordinarily it would be superflu- 
ous. It will be the function of prudence to adjust the inquiry to the 
needs of the individual case. 

But the inquiry is only the beginning of action. It may be long or 
short, depending on the demands of the case, but if it is to be fruitful 
it must ultimately terminate in a judgment either prescribing or for- 
bidding the action under consideration. There are many who have 
great facility for inquiry but are unable to bring their inquiry to frui- 
tion by making a judgment. There are others who will make an impru- 
dent judgment even after a careful investigation. This will be due to a 
failure to consider certain facts brought out in the inquiry, a failure 
which St. Thomas calls inconsideration.” In all probability this in- 
consideration will be the result of a disordered appetite which will 
divert the attention of the intellect from certain facts brought out in 
the inquiry that would interfere with its own satisfaction. To insure 
correct judgment the virtue of prudence must function at this stage 
of the process also. This will be its second act, but again it is an act 
which St. Thomas assigns to a subordinate virtue. In ordinary cases 
the virtue known as synesis will guide the judgment."* In more delicate 
cases, €.g., cases of equity, one will have to call on a higher virtue en- 
titled gnome.” 

This judgment is the conclusion of what is sometimes called the pru- 
dential syllogism. The major of this syllogism is supplied by synderesis 
or some principle of moral science, e.g., one must not lie. Prudence has 
nothing to do with the major of the syllogism. Its first function is to 
provide the correct minor of the syllogism. It must inquire into the 
nature of the intended act to determine whether or not it is a lie. Ul- 


16 TI-II, q. 51, a. 2. 16 TJ-IT, q. 47, a. 8. 1TT-II, q. 53, a. 4. 
18 TI-IT, q. 51, a. 3 and 4; also, Jn VI Ethic., lect. 9, n. 1243. 
19 TT-IT, q. 49, a. 2, ad 1m. 
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timately it will decide either that it is a lie or that it is a legitimate 
mental reservation, and conclude to the liceity or illiceity of the act. 

The last and final act of the reason is the precept. This is the act 
which dictates the realization of the goal,the fac hoc.** Here again 
reason can falter and it is here frequently that the sinner is separated 
from the saint. There are many who know what they should do in a 
particular situation but fail to carry out their convictions. St. Thomas 
lays this indecision to a vice called inconstancy.” To insure action, 
the virtue of prudence must enter into this phase of realization, and 
this last act of the virtue, the precept, is also its principal act. In fact, 
it is the only act which St. Thomas assigns directly to prudence itself. 
He argues that it is the principal act of the virtue because it is closest 
to the action itself. Moreover, one would not call a person prudent 
who knew what he was supposed to do but failed to do it. This would 
rather be the height of imprudence. If the first two acts of the virtue 
are not to remain sterile they must culminate in the precept. A man 
equipped merely with good counsel and good judgment would be a good 
casuist but not a good man.” The damned in hell may well be able to 
make correct judgments regarding the morality of individual acts; 
they will lack only the precept. 

Prudence, then, has the difficult assignment of directing individual 
acts toward virtuous goals. The perfect functioning of the virtue will 
require the effective use of several integrating factors.* What is needed, 

0 TI-II, q. 47, a. 8. Most authors identify the praecipere with the imperium of the 
human act (I-II, q. 17). Every virtuous imperium will spring from the virtue of prudence. 
Lottin, however, raises the objection that St. Thomas himself never refers to the im- 
perium when speaking of the prudential precept, but rather refers the latter to the elec- 
tion, which is antecedent to the imperium. But he does not feel that his objections are 
strong enough to allow him to take another stand, so he follows the common opinion 
(Principes de morale, I, 254, note 2). 

II-III, q. 53, a. 5. 

= But it would be a mistake to conclude from this that the precept is the only act of 
the practical intellect, and that counsel and judgment are acts of the speculative in- 
tellect. One might find support for such a conclusion in II-II, q. 47, a. 8., but this text is 
to be interpreted in the light of other clearer texts (Im VI Ethic., lect. 9, n. 1239; II-II, 
q. 47, a. 2) where St. Thomas ascribes them to the practical intellect. Commentators 
understand the text in q. 47, a. 8, to mean merely that acts similar to counsel and judg- 
ment are found in the speculative intellect, and not that these acts themselves belong to 
it (La prudence [Editions des Jeunes], H. D. Noble, ist ed., p. 253; Th. Deman, 2nd ed., 
p. 273). 

II-III, q. 49, a. 1-8. 
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first of all, is intellectual knowledge of the act under consideration. 
One must know this act not simply as an isolated act but in its relation 
to universal moral principles. Although the contingent nature of the 
individual act will often make this difficult, there is a pattern even in 
contingent acts with which one can become acquainted through either 
experience or education.™ For example, the young curate, with more 
charity than experience, is a ready victim for even an inexperienced 
panhandler at the rectory door. A few sad experiences, however, will 
enable him to make a prudential judgment in almsgiving. A well- 
stocked memory, then, is a second requisite of the virtue of prudence.”® 

But the inexperienced is not necessarily doomed to error, or even to 
uncertainty. One can become familiar with the pattern in individual 
acts through education. Had the young assistant gone to his pastor, 
the latter might well have advised him against giving money to 
strangers at the rectory door. Although he lacked the experience, the 
young curate might still have been able to make a prudential judg- 
ment, if he had the virtue of docility. Docility will be important for 
all who want to practice prudence, but it will be particularly necessary 
in the young whose lack of experience will make them dependent on 
their elders for counsel. 

But what if one is faced with an entirely new situation which he must 
meet without delay? Under these circumstances he will have to rely 
on a certain sagacity or inventiveness. Such occasions, however, will 
not be frequent, and Cajetan warns against a tendency to use this in- 
ventiveness as a short cut to a prudential judgment.” It should be used 
as a last resort. For the most part, experience and education will pro- 
vide a pattern into which the present situation can be fitted, and they 
are to be relied upon whenever possible. 

The importance of clear reasoning in a virtue which deals with con- 
tingent acts is quite evident. Moreover, in order that reason may dic- 
tate correctly, there is need of foresight. No one act is so like the pre- 
vious act that memory will suffice to give a completely accurate picture 
of it. One must be able to look ahead to see just how this particular 

*TI-II, q. 47, a. 3, ad 2m. 

25 Tt might be well to note here that, although St. Thomas would want prudence to 
direct almsgiving, he would not approve of a specious prudence serving as a mask for 


selfishness. See below. 
26 Comm. in II-IT, q. 49, a. 4. 
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act will work out in practice, and he must be able to see it not only in 
the abstract but in the concrete circumstances in which it will be 
placed. Prudence, then, needs both foresight and circumspection. 
Finally, in dictating action, reason must guard against obstacles that 
would interfere with realization. This caution is the final integrating 
factor of the virtue of prudence. It should not be confused, however, 
with the caution popularly associated, or perhaps identified, with pru- 
dence. The caution which is an integrating factor of the virtue of pru- 
dence insures rather than discourages action. 

It is clear that prudence will vary according to individuals, but it 
may never be completely lacking. In the Thomistic system prudence 
can never be considered a luxury reserved to the few. It is a virtue ab- 
solutely necessary for a moral life.” To lead such a life it is not enough 
merely to aim at moral goals; one must know how to realize those goals 
in individual acts. The moral life must be reasonable not only in the 
goals it pursues but even in the means it uses to pursue them. Prudence 
guarantees that the means will be reasonable. St. Thomas makes the 
need for prudence clear when he takes up the question of the depend- 
ence of the moral virtues on the intellectual virtues.* Here he maintains 
that, although wisdom and science are not necessary for the practice 
of the moral virtues, knowledge of first principles and prudence are 
essential. Knowledge of first principles is necessary to give one the 
proper moral goals. Prudence is necessary to give one the counsel, 
judgment, and precept by which he arrives at these goals. One might be 
inclined to think that, given the principles, the other moral virtues 
would be sufficient to provide for virtuous acts; but this is not the 
case. In fact, the more deeply rooted these virtues are in the soul, the 
greater the need for prudence. The faster a blind horse runs, the 
greater the danger of injury—even if he is running in the right direc- 
tion. The horse needs a rider to guide him. And this is precisely the 
function which prudence serves in relation to the other virtues. In 
fact, the Fathers refer to it as auriga virtutum.” Clearly, then, while in 
the Thomistic system knowledge is not virtue, there can be no divorce 

7 J-II, q. 57, a. 5. 

8 J-IT, q. 58, a. 4; also, In VI Ethic., lect. 11, n. 1278-79. 

29 It is precisely for this reason that St. Thomas considers it the greatest of the moral 


virtues: “prudentia est maxima quia est moderatrix aliarum [virtutum]” (Q. d. de virt. 
card., II, a. 3). 
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between the two. Thomistic morality is essentially rational not only 
in the goals it pursues but also in their realization. 

But if the moral virtues need the guidance of prudence, it is also 
true that prudence cannot function in a soul devoid of the other 
virtues. Prudence demands the presence of other virtues both in the 
intellect and in the appetites. The relationship between prudence and 
the virtues of the intellect (knowledge and moral science) has already 
been indicated. One need not be a trained moral theologian to lead a 
moral life, but one does have to be in possession of certain moral 
principles.*® Without the principles prudence could measure individual 
acts only on their own merit, and the result would be a relative moral- 
ity. If one is to have a consistent morality, the virtue of prudence must 
work from general principles, and hence supposes at least a practical 
knowledge of them. 

Mere intellectual orientation in the direction of true moral goals, 
however, is certainly not sufficient for the functioning of prudence. 
There must be an appetitive orientation as well. Prudence can function 
only in a soul fortified by the other moral virtues. The virtue of pru- 
dence must apply principles to individual acts; it must also apply the 
person himself to the act. Passion can enter in and interfere with both 
these applications.** How it can interfere with the application of the 
person to the act, i.e., with the precept, is clear enough. It can easily 
prevent a person from living up to recognized obligations. But it can 
penetrate even deeper and interfere with the judgment itself in such a 
way that the individual actually rationalizes his desires. When this 
happens, the moral principles themselves remain intact but the judg- 
ment of the particular act is perverted by an uncontrolled appetite. 


30 When St. Thomas says (q. 58, a. 4) that science is not necessary for the practice of 
the moral virtues, he is speaking of speculative science. He does not wish to exclude the 
practical science of moral theology, as is clear from q. 58, a. 5. 

3! J-IT, q. 58, a. 5, c, and ad 3m. 

# It is only later that the universal principles themselves succumb to the attack of 
uncontrolled passion. First principles, of course, can never be obscured by emotion, but 
the clarity of more remote moral conclusions will eventually give way before a steady 
attack on the part of the emotions. As G. Leclercq says: “Aussi, quand la vie se dérégle, 
les erreurs se produisent d’abord au niveau de la conscience et ensuite seulement au niveau 
de la loi. Les principes résistent plus longtemps; on commence par vivre autrement, tout 
en conservant les mémes idées; on continue de juger dans l’abstrait comme par le passé, 
on se contente de faire une exception en faveur de soi-méme. Plus tard seulement les con- 
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To insure action, then, and to insure correct action, the passions must 
be under control. The prudential syllogism needs the tactus virtutis 
to guarantee the accuracy of its conclusion. 

In demanding the moral virtues St. Thomas does not intend to deny 
that there are in individuals certain inclinations toward moral goals.” 
Some people are naturally humble; others are naturally temperate. 
But in the Thomistic system these inclinations are not sufficient. In 
fact, it is not even enough to be in possession of that virtue from which 
the act is elicited. In the Thomistic system the moral life is a unity: 
one cannot practice one virtue perfectly unless he is in possession of all 
of them.* And herein lies the difference between the moral virtues 
and the virtues of the intellect. In the intellectual virtues special- 
ization is possible.** One can be a first-class physician without know- 
ing anything about painting. But one cannot specialize in the moral 
virtues. One cannot be perfectly just unless he is in possession of the 
virtue of charity, etc. The alcoholic or drug addict will not long 
confine his waywardness to violations of the virtue of temperance. 
This does not mean, of course, that one may not have to emphasize at 
times some virtue in which he is deficient. What it means is that 
one cannot hope to practice any one virtue perfectly unless he has all 
of them. Hence the beauty of the Thomistic concept of the moral life; 
hence the beauty of the virtue of prudence which is the unifying force 
in that life. The prudent man is in the moral order what the cultured 
man is in the intellectual order: he is a completely integrated man 
whose moral faculties are perfectly coordinated. 

St. Thomas, then, does not envision the ideal moral life as a life of 
conflict between opposing forces, a struggle between reason and the 
passions. It is not the triumph of duty over the strong and sometimes 
violent opposition of desire. Theoretically speaking, a deep sense of 
duty might suffice for the fulfillment of the moral law. But there would 
be little security and less peace in such a moral life. It would consist of 
a series of consecutive crises and lead inevitably to a moral or even 
psychological breakdown. When speaking of continence, St. Thomas 





victions cédent.” Then he cites the concluding sentence to Bourget’s Le démon de midi: 
“Tl faut vivre comme on pense, sinon, t6t ou tard, on finit par penser comme on a vécu” 
(La conscience du chrétien, p. 206 and note). 


SJ-II, q. 63, a. 1. * T-IT, q. 65, a. 1. 5 Tbid., ad 3m. 
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will not even concede it the dignity of being a virtue in the fullest 
sense.*® Although it strengthens the reasoning faculty against the 
passions, it does not control the passions themselves or guarantee 
against violent opposition between passion and reason. Virtue in the 
fullest sense directs the passions and eliminates the opposition between 
passion and reason. It coordinates desire with duty. According to St. 
Thomas, only virtue in its fullest sense will make for the ideal moral 
life, a life in which all of man’s faculties are coordinated and aimed in 
the same direction. And this is the reason why he demands that pru- 
dence work from the moral virtues. 

It was mentioned above that St. Thomas places prudence in the prac- 
tical reason. One might wonder why a virtue which is empirical in 
nature should be rooted in a faculty which is primarily philosophical. 
The reasoning faculty has to do with universal principles. Prudence, 
however, deals with individual acts, i.e., with the singular. It would 
seem that St. Thomas, in anchoring prudence to a faculty of absolutes, 
is, as it were, bending over backwards to avoid the quicksands of rela- 
tivism in morality. Aristotle placed prudence in the cogitative power. 
Although St. Thomas will admit that in a certain sense prudence can 
be said to be in the cogitative power, he will not allow it to be con- 
fined to a faculty restricted to the singular.” Prudence, it is true, must 
know the singular, but it is not enough that it know it merely as an 
isolated act. It must know the singular in its relation to universal 
moral principles, a knowledge which it can have only if it is rooted in 
the faculty of universals. It is for this reason that St. Thomas places 
prudence in the intellect itself, where it can be closely associated with 
synderesis. Nor does he feel that prudence is in any way handicapped 
in dealing with the singular because it is placed in a faculty of univer- 
sals. Although the intellect has the universal as its first and principal 
object, it is by no means imprisoned in a world of universals.** By re- 
flection it can reach out to the singular also. Thomistic prudence, then, 
will not be isolated from the world of the singular because of its posi- 
tion in the intellect, but it will be preserved from the relativism of a 
purely empirical virtue. To St. Thomas prudence is both empirical and 
philosophical, but it is primarily philosophical. 

3¢ TJ-II, q. 155, a. 1; also I-II, q. 58, a. 3, ad 2m. 

7 TI-II, q. 47, a. 3, ad 3m. 38 Tbid., ad 1m. 
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Another curious aspect of Thomistic prudence is the fact that, 
although it is a virtue of the intellect, its chief act is the precept. 
Actually the other two acts of counseling and judging, more clearly 
intellectual in nature, issue from subordinate virtues, so that the pre- 
cept is really the only specific act which issues from prudence itself. 
One might be tempted to conclude that prudence would more properly 
be considered a virtue of the will. St. Thomas is conscious of the diffi- 
culty. He admits that the concept of the precept involves motion but 
he insists that it is directed motion.** While admitting the influence of 
the will, therefore, he focuses his attention on the intellectual content 
of the precept. It would seem that according to St. Thomas the precept 
issues from the combined intellect and will, deriving its motion from 
the will, its direction from the intellect. But, since the direction is more 
important, he ascribes the precept to the intellectual virtue. In the 
Thomistic system the command, whether aimed at another or directed 
at oneself, is essentially intellectual in nature. 

But perhaps a more serious problem arising from a doctrine which 
maintains that prudence is an intellectual virtue is the problem of 
truth. A virtue of the intellect must guarantee truth.*° But how can a 
virtue which deals with contingent things guarantee truth? The prob- 
lem does not present itself in connection with the speculative virtues, 
which deal with necessary truths. Mathematics, for instance, can guar- 
antee the truth of its propositions. The sum of the angles of a triangle 
will always equal two right angles; the straight line will always be the 
shortest distance between two points, etc. But one can have no such 
guarantee in dealing with contingent things. With all the prudence in 
the world one may still make mistakes in practical judgments. A priest 
who absolves a penitent whom he judges to be rightly disposed is cer- 
tainly acting prudently. Yet it is always possible that the penitent may 
have concealed some sin and is consequently unworthy of absolution. 
Here is an act which is dictated by prudence but might well contain 
error. How can prudence be called an intellectual virtue when it cannot 
exclude error? St. Thomas solves the dilemma by distinguishing prac- 
tical from speculative truth.“' In speculative truth there must always 


% TI-II, q. 47, a. 8, ad 3m.  J-IT, q. 57, a. 5, obj. 3. 
“ “TDicendum quod verum intellectus practici aliter accipitur quam verum intellectus 
speculativi. Nam verum intellectus speculativi accipitur per conformitatem intellectus ad 
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be conformity with reality. Speculative truth must always tell you 
exactly that which is. But in practical truth conformity with reality 
is not necessary. The purpose of practical truth is not to tell you that 
which is but rather that which is to be done. To serve that purpose it is 
sufficient that there be conformity with a well-ordered appetite. The 
thing to be done here and now is that which a well-ordered appetite, 
i.e., an appetite aimed at virtue, dictates. If there is this correspond- 
ence between act and appetite, the act will contain practical truth. 

But St. Thomas does not at all intend to say that a good intention 
suffices for practical truth. It is only the virtue of prudence which 
guarantees practical truth. Besides being well-intentioned, then, the 
act must also be prudent. Nor is a good intention a guarantee of pru- 
dence. For instance, a person may have the best of intentions in enter- 
ing the religious life, but his act may be very imprudent simply be- 
cause he has failed to consider his aptitude for that way of life. Such 
an act would not be dictated by the virtue of prudence and so would 
not contain even practical truth. It is obvious, of course, that if the 
intention is not a good one, there is no possibility of practical truth. 
One who would enter the religious life merely to please a parent would 
certainly not be doing the right thing. On the other hand, a person 
may have a good intention and may have considered his vocation 
carefully, so that both the judgment and consequent step in entering 
the religious life could be considered prudent. Yet, because of the 
contingent nature of such a step, he might have made a mistake. St. 
Thomas would say that the step was a prudential act and so contained 
practical truth, even though the judgment, “I have a vocation,” was 
not in conformity with reality, and so not speculatively true. 

St. Thomas judged this criterion for practical truth so important 
that he maintained it should be followed in practical judgments even 
though it might conflict with speculative truth. For instance, it is 
according to a well-ordered appetite to judge another favorably even 





rem. Et quia intellectus non potest infallibiliter conformari rebus in contingentibus sed 
solum in necessariis, ideo nullus habitus speculativus contingentium est intellectualis 
virtus, sed solum est circa necessaria. Verum autem intellectus practici accipitur per 
conformitatem ad appetitum rectum. Quae quidem conformitas in necessariis locum non 
habet, quae humana voluntate non fiunt; sed solum in contingentibus. . .” (q. 57, a. 5, 
ad 3m). 
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where there may be doubt.” St. Thomas insists that this should be 
done even though one will more often be deceived entertaining a good 
opinion of a bad man than entertaining a bad opinion of a good man. 
Virtue is more important than speculative truth, so that, if one cannot 
be sure of both, virtue is to be preferred.** St. Thomas was clever 
enough to see how passion could use a false devotion to speculative 
truth as a pretext to achieve its own satisfaction, and he properly 
diagnosed such a course of action as a departure from virtue rather 
than an approach to truth. 

Is this a subjective morality? By no means. A well-ordered appetite 
is one which is directed toward an objective goal, i.e., a goal furnished 
by synderesis or some principle of moral science. The goal aimed at 
will always be in conformity with reality. There will be speculative 
truth in the goal. For example, the principle that lying is wrong con- 
tains speculative truth. A well-ordered appetite, then, which wants to 
avoid lying, is aimed at an objective goal. But the contingent nature 
of the individual act will make it difficult at times to make an accurate 
judgment of some particular statement. One may judge some state- 
ment to be a lie which actually contains a legitimate mental reserva- 
tion, or vice versa, and conclude falsely that it is licit or illicit. But 
even the false judgment, if it is to contain practical truth, is and must 
be linked with objective reality through the medium of a well-ordered 
appetite. Such a doctrine is obviously far from being purely subjective. 
A purely subjective morality would not accept any dependence on 
objective goals. St. Thomas maintains objective goals but admits that 
in the individual act perfect conformity with the goal is not always 
attainable. The virtue of prudence will reduce error to a minimum, 
but it cannot eliminate it entirely. Making allowance, then, for the 
inevitable error, St. Thomas admits that the prudent man will not 


* TI-II, q. 60, a. 4, ad im. 

“Entre la justice infailliblement observée et les chances plus grandes de vérité ob- 
jective du jugement, il opte pour la justice. Une vérité meilleure est alors sauvegardée, 
qui s’apprécie par la rapport a la disposition bienveillante de celui qui juge” (La prudence, 
ed. Th. Deman, O. P., Appendix II, p. 466). This principle frequently finds application in 
seeming conflicts between obedience and truth. Since obedience has to do with contingent 
things, there may be a gap between speculative and practical truth. But obedience will 
always contain practical truth, and hence obedience is to be preferred even though the 
weight of speculative truth may seem to be on the other side. 
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always do the right thing. But his act will always be linked to objective 
reality through the medium of a well-ordered appetite. It will always 
coincide with speculative truth or be the closest approximation to it 
possible in circumstances. 

To some this concept of practical truth might seem to involve a 
kind of compromise with truth. We can readily admit that practical 
truth does not have the stature of speculative truth. Conformity 
with a well-ordered appetite will not always be conformity with reality. 
But while practical truth may at times fall short of speculative truth, 
it is also true that only the well-ordered appetite can give any abiding 
guarantee of speculative truth in moral acts. An intellect at the mercy 
of passion is not a very secure guide in judging the morality of indi- 
vidual acts. And here again the importance of the moral virtues is 
brought out. It is virtue that orders the appetite, and hence it is virtue 
that guarantees truth in individual acts. Universal moral principles 
reach down to individual acts through the moral virtues. It is the 
virtues that guide the intellect toward objective reality. Thus, only the 
charitable man can be sure that he is doing the right thing in making a 
fraternal correction. The selfish man may never recognize such an ob- 
ligation; the man motivated by hatred or envy may see an obligation 
where there is none. The same is true of the other virtues. Only the 
chaste man can be secure about his judgments of the morality of in- 
dividual acts referring to this virtue. Only a temperate man can make 
an accurate estimate of his capacity for drink. As St. Thomas, quoting 
Aristotle, says: “Qualis unusquisque est, talis finis videtur ei.’’** No 
amount of intellectual acumen will make up for a lack of virtue in 
guaranteeing true moral judgments of individual acts. On this level 
the simple but virtuous peasant can come closer to truth than the 
pagan philosopher. 

The decisive role that passion plays in making moral judgments is 
evident to confessors and directors of souls in the difference which 
one often finds between the conscientia antecedens and the conscientia 
consequens in the same person. The conscientia consequens will see as 


“ T-IT, q. 58, a. 5. St. Thomas, of course, would not contend that accurate judgment is 
impossible without virtue. There are times when the lack of virtue will interfere only 
with the precept. The case may be so clear morally that the truth simply cannot escape 
conscience. 
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clearly sinful a past act which the conscientia antecedens judged legiti- 
mate. The difference in the two judgments is accounted for only by 
the fact that passion played a role in forming the one judgment, 
whereas it had no influence on the other. Once the act was performed, 
the appetite was satisfied. It exerted no influence, therefore, on the 
conscientia consequens, which then saw clearly the malice of the act. 
The case is not one of simple error but of lack of virtue. 

The important influence which virtue has on moral judgments of 
individual acts can hardly be overestimated for moral living. It is 
virtue that guarantees truth in individual acts. It follows, then, that 
as one grows in virtue his prudential judgments will penetrate deeper 
and deeper into truth. Imperfections that might have been unrecog- 
nized at one stage of spiritual growth will gradually be diagnosed as 
such as one grows in virtue. Perfect judgment, of course, will only be 
found where there is perfection itself. It is only in Christ Himself, 
where all the virtues are found in their perfection, that one will also 
find truth in its perfection. In the rest of mankind passion will always 
exert some influence on judgment. Byt as one grows in virtue that 
influence will gradually be diminished. One sees this work out in prac- 
tice in the lives of the saints. They are able to discern faults which 
wholly escape the rest of humanity. In fact, it is even difficult for those 
of ordinary virtue to understand the conscience of a saint. The saints 
always consider themselves great sinners. Nor can this always be ex- 
plained away as a species of false humility. Their greater virtue has 
given them clearer vision, which enables them in turn to see defects 
that escape the notice of others completely. Many of the so-called 
exaggerations of the saints may well be a prudence which a lack of 
virtue makes unintelligible to the rest of mankind. 

But if growth in virtue brings greater security in regard to the truth 
of prudential judgments, it is also a fact that any decline in virtue will 
be accompanied by an increasing inability to make accurate moral 
judgments of individual acts. Each time one gives in to passion he 
makes it more difficult not only to withstand sin but even to recognize 
it. It is clear, then, that the problem of a lax conscience is fundamen- 
tally a problem of lack of virtue. Its erroneous judgments are traceable 
not to a defect in the reasoning faculty but to a disordered appetite. 
The person with a lax conscience who asks himself, ‘“‘Can I do this with- 
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out committing sin?’’, will very likely emerge with the wrong answer. 
The appetite which dictates this approach to the question will go on 
to influence the answer. Real security in regard to moral judgment is 
possible only where the question is dictated by virtue and a desire to 
practice virtue. The question, “How would one practice virtue in this 
particular situation?”’, is the only secure approach to a moral judg- 
ment for the person with a lax conscience. The problem of the lax 
conscience, then, will be solved only by growth in virtue. Rules of 
thumb set down in moral books to correct moral judgments arising 
from a lax conscience will be effective only in so far as the conscience 
is restored to virtue. 

This is an all-important truth to keep in mind in the direction of 
souls. False judgments in regard to the morality of individual acts are 
frequently due not to a defect in the reasoning faculty but to a lack of 
virtue. The person who is not interested in chastity, and perhaps even 
more the person who has ambivalent desires, who wants the pleasure 
without the sin, cannot hope to make correct moral judgments of 
individual acts. What is needed in such cases is not instruction but 
inspiration. No amount of instruction will guarantee future correct 
judgments, since instruction cannot possibly cover all contingencies. 
There is indeed a pattern in individual acts, but no one act is so like a 
previous act as to leave no opening for a disordered appetite. There 
will always be the one circumstance that will make it different, and so 
legitimize it in the eyes of a disordered appetite. The girl who is about 
to make an emotional decision to enter into a mixed marriage will not 
be at all impressed by statistics on the failure of such marriages. This 
one will always be different. Unless such a person can be inspired to 
lean in the direction of virtue, there is little hope that the judgment 
of individual acts will ever be corrected. 

Granted that conformity with a well-ordered appetite is sufficient 
for practical truth in individual acts, what of the case where specula- 
tive truth is actually on the other side? The fact that practical truth 
is present will excuse from all culpability before God; in fact, such 
acts may under the proper conditions be meritorious. But it is true that 
such acts will not be good in the fullest sense of the term. If the error 
concerns an act prescribed by purely positive law, little or no damage 
will be done. The man who eats meat on Friday through error will not 
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suffer any moral damage. But if the error concerns some precept of the 
natural law, or even some counsel, damage may well be done. The 
young boy who indulges in solitary acts because of ignorance will not 
be guilty before God but will certainly suffer moral damage. One can- 
not be complacent, then, about speculative error, or be smug in the 
possession of practical truth. It will be the function of prudence to 
grow. Both individual and social experience must contribute to the 
growth of the virtue so that the gap between speculative truth and 
practical truth may be consistently narrowed down. 

Nor will the function of prudence cease with the individual act. 
The cumulative experience of a generation will contribute to moral 
science itself. While it is true that prudence must work from the gen- 
eral principles of moral science, and hence supposes them, it is also 
true that prudence must play an important part in formulating the 
more remote conclusions of the moral law. Such conclusions, it is true, 
are virtually contained in the principles themselves and might, at 
least in theory, be deduced from them. But in practice metaphysical 
relations are often obscure. They are brought to the surface often 
enough only as the result of experience. The prudential judgment of 
an individual in one generation may well become established as a 
moral conclusion in the next. Thus, prudence has a function not only 
in regard to individual acts, but also, though more remotely, in regard 
to moral science itself. It will never, of course, play the constitutive 
part it has in regard to positive law. In moral science its function will 
be merely to bring to the surface the relations between moral principles 
and the more remote conclusions which are frequently hidden from the 
speculative intellect. 

The key position, then, which prudence plays in Thomistic morality, 
and which it should play in moral living, can hardly be questioned. 
Without prudence moral life would be well-intentioned but chaotic. 
Prudence puts the order of reason into virtue. In so doing, it integrates 
man’s moral life and gives it direction toward man’s ultimate goal. The 
more one grows in prudence, the more he is assured that his actions 
are objectively virtuous. Prudence and the other moral virtues will 
work together to produce the morally good man. 
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NOTE 


UNITAS SACERDOTALIS: THE PRIESTHOOD AND ITS 
SPIRITUALITY 


A spirituality of the priesthood should be based on the theology of the 
priesthood, and the theology of the priesthood should, it would seem, be 
based on all the essential data. There are numerous inspiring presentations 
of one or other aspect of the priesthood. A classical example is that of St. 
Ignatius of Antioch, who stresses the unity that exists between the bishop 
and his clergy, and points out its profound significance as an image of the 
unity existing between Christ and the Father. “You must all obey the bishop 
as Jesus Christ obeyed the Father, and obey the presbylerium as you would 
the Apostles, and revere the deacons as God’s commandment.” “I exhort 
you, endeavor to do all things in harmony with God, with the bishop pre- 
siding in the place of God, and the priests in the place of the senate of the 
Apostles, and the deacons . . . entrusted with the ministry of Jesus Christ.”! 
But while such treatments are valid as far as they go, they do not go far 
enough; they do not take into account all the essentials. To suggest some of 
the theological data on the priesthood which, it would seem, must be con- 
sidered in any synthesis of sacerdotal spirituality, is the purpose of these 
observations. 

1) The Supreme Pontiff has, jure divino, immediate and ordinary juris- 
diction over each diocese and each of the faithful, a factor which, Pope Pius 
XII remarked in his discourse Annus sacer (December 8, 1950), had not 
received sufficient attention in the then current discussions. All priests are 
subject to this jurisdiction; there is no exemption here. Moreover, this 
jurisdiction is truly episcopal. Catholicae ecclesiae episcopus is the title Pope 
Pius XII used in signing the dogmatic definition of the Assumption. The 
whole world is, as it were, one large diocese under the Supreme Pontiff. 

2) Every bishop of a diocese also has, jure divino, ordinary episcopal 
jurisdiction over the faithful of his diocese. Thus, for each diocese there are 
two episcopi, the Supreme Pontiff and the local bishop, who have ordinary 
jurisdiction over the same diocese and the same individuals. St. Thomas 
points out that there is no incongruity here, for one of these two jurisdic- 
tions, that of the Supreme Pontiff, is principalior.2 The Vatican Council 


1 Ignatius of Antioch, Ad Smyrnaeos, 8, 1; Ad Magnesios, 6, 1 (ed. Funk-Bihlmeyer, 
108, 90); cf. also Ad Philadel phenses, 4 (ed. Funk-Bihlmeyer, —. 
2In IV Sent., d. 17, q. 3, a. 3, sol. 5, ad 3m. 
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sees this jurisdiction of the Supreme Pontiff as sustaining and strengthening 
that of the bishops.* 

3) The immediate and ordinary jurisdiction of the Supreme Pontiff over 
the whole world is the dogmatic basis for the greater or lesser exemption of 
cardinals, regulars, and others from the jurisdiction of the local ordinary. 
Likewise, the Supreme Pontiff is the superior general of every religious order 
(CIC, can. 499). This means that the jurisdiction which the superiors of 
exempt orders exercise over their subjects is not exercised independently of 
an episcopus, but in union with the Supreme Pontiff. Exemption is not op- 
posed to, but is based on, the constitution of the Church. 

4) The priesthood is conferred and exercised essentially in relationship 
to the episcopal power—essentially as a priesthood “‘of second rank,” 
secundi meriti, in the words of the Pontifical used in the conferring of priest’s 
orders. In the same text the bishop addresses the priests he ordains as 
cooperatores ordinis nostri. Abbé J. Colson has shown (conclusively, it seems 
to the present writer) that not only the priest’s power of jurisdiction but 
also his power of orders is exercised in a “dependence of cooperation” with 
that of the priesthood of first rank, that is, in cooperation with episcopal 
powers. Typical of this is the practice of priests concelebrating Mass with 
the bishop. The fact that a priest exercises his power of orders illicitly 
(though validly) when he acts without episcopal authorization, is seen by 
Abbé Colson as confirming this view.‘ 

5) The priest who belongs to a diocese exercises his priestly powers as a 
cooperator of his bishop in cases in which he receives jurisdiction from his 
bishop, and as a cooperator of the Supreme Pontiff in cases in which he re- 
ceives jurisdiction directly from the Code of Canon Law. The priest who 
belongs to an exempt religious order exercises his priestly powers partly in 
cooperation with the local ordinary, e.g., in hearing confessions of the 
faithful, and partly in cooperation with the Supreme Pontiff, e.g., when he 
hears confessions of his confreres in the order. A cardinal who uses the juris- 


3 Sess. IV, cap. 3 (Denziger-Umberg, ed. 24-25, n. 1828). 

‘J. Colson, “Fondement d’une spiritualité pour le prétre de ‘second rang,’ ” Nouvelle 
revue théologique, LXXIII (1951), 1049-59; cf. p. 1059: “Et qu’il soit prétre diocésain, 
c’est-a-dire scumis a la juridiction d’un évéque local—et, en méme temps, a la juridiction 
de Celui qui, &tant précisément symbole efficace de |’unité de l’épiscopat universel, posséde 
juridiction universelle: ’Evéque de Rome—ou qu’il soit prétre régulier, et, comme tel, 
exempt de la juridiction d’un évéque résidentiel, pour dépendre principalement, par ses 
supérieurs, de la juridiction de l’Evéque de Rome, le prétre de second rang trouve la 
‘spiritualité’ de sa fonction dans sa référence a l’épiscopat, dans son caractére de ‘coopérateur’ 
de l Ordre épiscopal. Il n’y a donc pas une spiritualité sacerdotale du clergé diocésain différ- 
ente, en tant qu’elle est sacerdotale, de celle du clergé régulier.” 
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diction given him by canon 239 to hear confessions anywhere in the world, 
is exercising his priestly powers as a cooperator of the Supreme Pontiff. 

6) The Church, that is, the Universal Church, is a juridically perfect 
society, societas perfecta. A priest secundi meriti who cooperates with the 
episcopus who is head of that perfect society, the Supreme Pontiff, is in a 
position, objectively, to develop a full spirituality of the priesthood, even 
though he may belong to a local church that is not fully constituted, e.g., 
to a mission, a prefecture, or a vicariate. The very name of apostolic (i.e., 
papal) vicariate or apostolic prefecture implies this. In the same way, a 
priest in an exempt order, or a cardinal who is not a bishop, can have a com- 
plete spirituality of the priesthood even when he exercises his priestly powers 
without the local bishop, because he still exercises them in conjunction with 
an episcopus, the Supreme Pontiff. Such would also be the case of a secular 
priest belonging to a basilica exempt from episcopal jurisdiction and subject 
solely to the Holy See. 

7) A diocese or particular church is, on the other hand, a juridically im- 
perfect society, societas imperfecta. As such, it does not possess within it- 
self all the means necessary to reach its end. It follows that a theology or a 
spirituality of the priesthood based exclusively or predominantly on the 
local church, is incomplete or disproportionate. It would lack or under- 
emphasize an essential part, not merely an integral part. Most of a priest’s 
routine ministry may be performed in cooperation with his local ordinary, 
with jurisdiction received from him, but his priesthood also makes him, 
necessarily and jure divino, a cooperator of the other episcopus who has 
jurisdiction over him (a jurisdiction that is principalior), the Supreme 
Pontiff. If a priest’s spirituality does not take that into account, it will 
suffer, for part of his essential priestly status and part of his essential 
priestly activity (that part performed through jurisdiction received directly 
from the Code of Canon Law) will not be consciously inspired by its objec- 
tive dogmatic basis, which is cooperation with the catholicae ecclesiae epis- 
copus. 

8) A spirituality cannot be simplified if the essential theological facts are 
multiple, but it must integrate these multiple facts into a harmonious whole. 
This is true even on the natural plane. Civic virtue for a citizen of Daven- 
port, Iowa, must integrate loyalty to the city of Davenport, to the state of 
Iowa, and to the United States. This leads to the principle of superimposed 
or integrated spiritualities. A second spirituality can further a prior one. 
St. Paul, who teaches a spirituality of unity among Christians established 


5 Cf. L. Billot, De ecclesia Christi (Sth ed.; Rome, 1927), p. 451; Lercher-Schlagenhaufen, 
I nstitutiones theologiae dogmaticae, I (Barcelona, 1945), 241. 
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by baptism, also teaches (and in the same epistle) a spirituality of unity in 
connection with the Eucharist. ‘In one spirit we are all baptized in one body, 
whether Jews or Gentiles” (I Cor. 12:13). “We, being many, are one bread, 
one body, all that partake of one bread” (I Cor. 10:17). Again, a specialized 
spirituality can be added to a general spirituality. Thus it happens that 
various dioceses and religious orders use the same basic Roman Breviary 
with additional feast days and commemorations proper to the respective 
dioceses or orders. Finally, two specialized spiritualities can be superimposed 
harmoniously and with benefit to both, e.g., that of the priesthood and that 
of a religious founder. 

In the case of the priesthood exercised through a diocese, two spirituali- 
ties must be superimposed: the priest must see himself as the cooperator of 
the local ordinary and of the Supreme Pontiff. Every priest, secular or 
religious, is, in this sense, juris pontificii. A priest belonging to a diocese is 
both pontifical and diocesan; no priest can be merely diocesan. An exempt 
religious who, through the jurisdiction received from the local bishop, ad- 
ministers the sacraments in a diocese, is both pontifical (in matters pertain- 
ing to his exemption) and diocesan (in administering these sacraments). 
The secular priest and the regular priest who are working in the same diocese 
are, both of them, “diocesan,” and, both of them, “pontifical,”’ in degrees or 
domains partly different, it is true, but the difference is a material, not a 
formal one. The priest in an apostolic prefecture or vicariate might be con- 
sidered purely “pontifical,” for the territory has no bishop of its own. But 
his priestly spirituality need not thereby be incomplete or undeveloped, for 
he has the essential requirement for the exercise of the priesthood secundi 
meriti, of second rank, that is his through the sacrament of holy orders. 

9) The spirituality proper to a particular religious order is not the spirit- 
uality of the priesthood as such in that order. The sacerdotal spirituality 
of a priest who is a Redemptorist is not per se different from that of a priest 
who is a Dominican.* But the spirituality of a distinctive school can be in- 
tegrated with the spirituality of the priesthood, to the advantage of both. 
However, the spirituality of the priesthood itself is not changed essentially 
when another spirituality is harmoniously combined with it. 

10) The spirituality of St. Ignatius of Antioch on union with the local 
bishop needs integrating, it would seem, with a similar theology of union 
with the Supreme Pontiff. This latter theology can be expressed in words 
borrowed from another Oriental, St. Theodore of Studium. In one of his 
catecheses St. Theodore recalls the Pope’s condemnation of the adversaries 
of the holy images, the Ikonomachi. “If they are separated from the leader 
(the Pope), they are also separated from the other patriarchs, and they are 


® Cf. J. Colson, art. cit., p. 1049. 
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also separated from Christ who is the head of all these other heads.” In the 
year 821 Theodore wrote to the Emperor Michael, pleading with him to end 
the schism of the Byzantine Church. “Our Church is separated from the 
four patriarchs. . . . But now is the time to reconcile ourselves with Christ 
... to unite ourselves with the Church of Rome, and through her with the 
patriarchs, so that all together with one voice we may glorify the Father and 
the Son and the Holy Ghost.’” Here St. Theodore teaches that union with 
the Supreme Pontiff means (1) union with the other patriarchs and (2) 
union with God. What St. Theodore said of the Church of Constantinople 
can be applied, mutatis mutandis, to the priest of second rank: through his 
union with the Supreme Pontiff every priest is united (1) with all other 
priests and (2) with Christ. 

Here we have the basis for a spirituality of the priesthood as a cooperation 
with Christ—which it is above all else. Here we also have a basis for the 
fraternity of all priests. Besides the divinely established fraternities of those 
priests who belong to the various dioceses throughout the world, and are 
united to their respective bishops, there is a larger brotherhood, also divinely 
established, which embraces all the priests of the Universal Church, and 
unites them among themselves and to the Supreme Pontiff. This latter 
brotherhood may be thought of, in St. Thomas’ term, as principalior.® 


In conclusion, every priest of second rank is, necessarily and by divine 
right, a cooperator working with and united to the Supreme Pontiff. Hence 
there is an essential unity and brotherhood of the entire priestly body 
throughout the world, whether the individual priests belong to an exempt 
basilica, to an order of regulars, to a vicariate, or to a diocese. We see that 
oneness and fraternity, a true umifas sacerdotalis, when we turn to the 
Apostolic See: “ad Petri cathedram atque ad ecclesiam principalem unde 
unitas sacerdotalis orta est.’ 

Whatever factors may and must enter into a theology or spirituality of 
the priesthood, there is one that cannot be omitted—that divinely estab- 
lished unity which makes the entire Catholic priesthood one brotherhood 
under the Vicar of Christ, the catholicae ecclesiae episcopus. 


Regina Cleri Seminary, Regina, Canada WALTER BEDARD, O.F.M. 


7 Theodore of Studium, Epist., II, 66, 74 (PG, XCIX, 1292, 1309). 

8 The existence of the brotherhood of all priests under the Supreme Pontiff is over- 
looked in a recent work by J. C. Fenton, The Concept of the Diocesan Priesthood (Milwaukee, 
1951), passim; cf. p. 26: “Within the Catholic Church the diocesan priest and only the 
diocesan priest is a member of a bishop’s presbyterium and of no other established sacerdotal 
brotherhood’’ (italics added). 

® Cyprian, Epist., LV (PL, IV, 358). 
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~ THEoLocy anp Evoturion. By various writers. Edited by E. C. Mes- 
senger. Westminster, Md.: Newman, 1952. Pp. vi + 337. $4.50. 

The recently deceased editor-author has called this volume a sequel to 
his earlier Evolution and Theology (London, 1931; N. Y., 1932). Part I (pp. 
1-216) is especially deserving of this designation. Entitled “Essays on Evo- 
lution,” it collects fourteen critical reviews or commentaries written by 
various theologians soon after the appearance of the 1931 volume. To many 
of these essays is added, in full, the subsequent published exchange between 
author and critic. The discussion is frequently closed with a summary com- 
ment by Dr. Messenger in his present role of editor. 

Critics who figure in Part I include P. G. M. Rhodes, R. W. Meagher, 
B. C. Butler, O.S.B., P. J. Flood, J. O. Morgan, Michael Browne, W. H. 
McClellan, S.J., W. J. McGarry, S.J., E. F. Sutcliffe, S.J., Al. Janssens, J. 
Bittremieux, A. Brisbois, S.J., J. Gross, and Pére Lagrange, O.P. All con- 
cede the significance of Evolution and Theology as the first full-length treat- 
ment of the subject from the theological and scriptural viewpoint, but not 
all admit the treatment to have been fair. Judgments of “inconsistency” 
and “special pleading” occur more than a few times. 

Aside from disagreements with his interpretations of the pertinent writ- 
ings of Gregory of Nyssa and Augustine, and with his understanding of 
St. Thomas’ treatment of the form in Adam’s body, the criticism most gen- 
erally leveled at Dr. Messenger concerned two points. The first is the ques- 
tion of the spontaneous generation of plants and animals, a question which 
Dr. Messenger considered affirmatively and undeniably answered by the 
obvious sense of the first chapter of Genesis (Evolution and Theology, p. 16). 
Though the author flatly denies that he is a Concordist (Theology and Evo- 
lution, p. 134), he is, I believe, rather hard put to clear himself of the charge 
in this instance. 

The second matter to meet with very general criticism was his suggested 
explanation of the origin of Eve from Adam (by parthenogenesis). He seems 
later to have regretted the introduction of this hypothesis into the 1931 
volume and concedes in the present work that “I would not insist upon this 
particular explanation, at least in the form in which I first set it forth” 
(p. 207). Denied or admitted, his hypothesis has little bearing on the point 
at issue and he would have been better advised to omit it entirely. However, 
Dr. Messenger offered it, no doubt, as an answer to those who might argue 
(quite illogically) that, if evolution could play no part in the formation of 
Eve, it could play no part in the formation of Adam. 
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Dr. Messenger lays great stress on the fact that the teaching of Charles 
Boyer, S.J., has become progressively more lenient in its attitude toward 
the possibility of some moderate form of evolution figuring in man’s origin. 
He even states, in effect, that if Evolution and Theology had had no result 
beyond influencing the doctrine of this professor of the Gregorian Univer- 
sity, he would feel “‘more than rewarded for all the labour involved in its 
production” (p. 172). Whether or not it was Dr. Messenger’s work that 
occasioned the change in Fr. Boyer’s doctrine is a question to be answered, 
if at all, by Fr. Boyer himself. Happily Fr. Boyer visited Weston College 
when this review was in preparation and graciously consented to commit 
to writing his opinion of that chapter of Theology and Evolution which con- 
cerns himself. (Fr. Boyer was not able to read over the following translation 
before it went to press.) 


Dr. Messenger has done me the honor of devoting to me a chapter entitled “A 
Roman Theologian on Evolution” (ch. 14). In this he studies the changes I have 
made in my treatise De Deo creante et elevante in the course of four editions. He 
rightly perceives in my work an increasing care to distinguish, in the question 
of evolution, that which should be left to science from that which belongs properly 
to philosophy or theology. In the fourth edition, with reservations made for any 
future intervention of the magisterium, no theological note is formulated against 
the opinion which extends evolution to man, provided the creation of the soul 
and some intervention of God in the formation of the body be admitted. Although 
I develop difficulties, even of a scientific order, which prevent human evolution 
from being certain, still I limit myself, in the enunciation of the thesis, to rejecting 
the theory that man’s body comes from a brute by way of generation properly so- 
called. In the preceding editions, especially the first and second, the several ques- 
tions were less carefully distinguished and the positions I took were more rigid. 
(The third edition was actually the first public edition, the two earlier ones being 
printed ‘“‘ad usum auditorum.’’) 

It is possible that Dr. Messenger’s first book has had, as he believes, some in- 
fluence in what both he and I consider a real progress. However, what I am cer- 
tainly aware of is that I have been impressed by these two facts in particular: 
first, the ever increasing number of Catholic priests who have favored human 
evolution, without the magisterium’s renewing its former strictures; second, and 
more important, it became increasingly clear that several of the best arguments 
used against human evolution were weakened by the new discoveries. The gap 
which formerly existed between the anthropoids and man was gradually filled in 
on both sides, and the time required for such an evolution was now known by 
paleontologists to have elapsed. 

On the other hand, I saw more and more clearly that beneath the facts ob- 
served or deduced by scholars there can be at work profound causalities which 
philosophy alone discovers. In regard to the first human body, God could have 
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been not only the first cause—this anyone must hold who has a true notion of 
God—but also the principal cause, equivalent to the causality of the created 
generator, without science’s being able to say anything about it, pro or con. From 
then on, the philosophical objections against the possibility of human evolution 
no longer carried weight, and the certain requirements of theology were satisfied. 
In man’s formation God was considered not only as the Creator of the soul, but 
also as the principal cause which made from matter a human organism. Genesis 
taught no more than this. 

In his first work Dr. Messenger thought he had found evidence of human evolu- 
tion in the writings of St. Gregory of Nyssa and St. Augustine. I have contested 
this exegesis, as have other authors; for example, Fr. McGarry, S.J., whose opinion 
is discussed in chapter 8 of the first part of Dr. Messenger’s second work. 

Dr. Messenger says that I was misled by Migne’s text, because I did not refer 
to the Greek. Perhaps his conclusion was too hasty. From the fact that I cited 
the Latin text and made this the basis of my proof, it does not follow that I did 
not see the Greek text, but only that I did not note any real difference in it. Even 
today I perceive no difference in the two texts which Dr. Messenger cites. St. 
Gregory undoubtedly speaks of a period when things are somehow or other duna- 
mei, and of another period when things are energeia; but the question at issue is 
the meaning behind these statements. When Migne renders tote men... nun de 
as “tunc...tunc,” I do not think the sense has been twisted. 

As for St. Augustine, Dr. Messenger believes that, whereas in an article on the 
seminal reasons I attributed to them an active role, in my treatise De Deo creante 
et elevante I denied this. Here again I must point out a misapprehension. In my 
treatise I speak not of seminal reasons in general; I speak only of the seminal 
reason of Adam’s body, and I do not deny it all activity. I maintain only this: 
for Augustine, the matter in which this seminal reason was found at the moment 
of divine intervention was not living matter; it was still only “limus.” 


A final observation on Part I would be that Dr. Messenger was attacked 
most strongly precisely where he attempted to make Scripture or the 
Fathers plead the cause of evolution and was not content to let these wit- 
nesses be the noncommittal neutrals which many of the reviewers of Evolu- 
tion and Theology believe them to be. This neutrality of revelation in many 
of the questions touching the modality of man’s origin is a position taken 
by many theologians and Scripture scholars today, and may be seen in 
Pius XII’s allocution to the Pontifical Academy of Sciences in 1941, and 
in the Encyclical Humani generis. For if it be true that “those go too far 
and transgress this liberty of discussion who act as if the origin of the 
human body from pre-existing and living matter were already fully demon- 
strated” (Humani generis; AAS, XLII [1950], 576), then it is likewise true 
that they are guilty of the same transgression who maintain that the origin 
of the human body from inorganic matter has been proven. Only if the 
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theologian and Scripture scholar exercise the greatest care in the deriva- 
tion of their conclusions can they expect to encourage similar discretion in 
their colleagues of the natural sciences. Only by complete scholarly humil- 
ity on both sides—joined with reverent obedience to the guidance of the 
magisterium—can we hope to come closer to the whole truth concerning 
the origin of man. 

Part II (pp. 217-332) propounds the theory of mediate animation under 
the title, “The Soul of the Unborn Babe.” What appears in this part of the 
book is material from the pens of both Dr. Messenger and the late Canon 
Henry de Dorlodot (died 1929). With a few minor exceptions, these writings 
were previously unpublished. Of the Canon’s essay entitled ““A Demonstra- 
tion of the Thesis Opposed to Immediate Animation” (pp. 259-83) the editor 
tells us: “It was shown by me to many theologians, and all agreed that it 
constitutes by far the most brilliant exposition and defence of the Mediate 
Animation theory so far written” (p. 259). The reader of Part II will agree, 
I believe, that Dr. Messenger is fully justified in asking for a frank and 
impartial consideration of the grounds on which the mediate animation 
theory is erected. An article just published on the subject will certainly 
bring support to the claims of Dr. Messenger and Canon Dorlodot (Meth. 
M. Hudeczek, O.P., “De tempore animationis foetus humani secundum 
embryologiam hodiernam,” A ngelicum, XIX [1952], 162-81). However, one 
must regard as premature the flat statement that the mediate animation 
theory is “the only [Dr. Messenger’s emphasis] theory consistent both with 
the facts of modern science and with the established principles of the 
perennial philosophy” (p. 220). The excellent article by Thomas J. Mother- 
way, S.J. (“Theological Opinion on the Evolution of Man,” THEOLOGICAL 
StupiEs, V [1944], 198-221), should be read or re-read with Theology and 
Evolution. 


Weston College F. X. Lyncn, S.J. 


“Tye Op Testament TEXT AND VERSIONS. By Bleddyn J. Roberts. 
Cardiff: University of Wales, 1951. Pp. xv + 326. 21s. 

We have here a sorely needed contribution to the history of the Old 
Testament text, comprehensive, well referenced, up to the minute, and 
eminently readable. The author moves with graceful ease through a maze of 
dry facts, scattered hints, viewpoints that from time to time have risen 
almost to universal acceptance, and arrives at balanced and reasonable 
conclusions which must be considered and weighed with great respect by 
anyone entering upon the arduous task of textual criticism. 
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The first section, covering about one-third of the work, is given to the 
history of the Hebrew text. It is perhaps the most interesting and instructive 
part because of the various recent discoveries which must eventually have a 
profound effect upon the Hebrew text in that form which has been most 
familiar for generations, the Ben Chayim recension. The author traces the 
Hebrew from its pre-Massoretic obscurity, through the centuries of scribal 
and Massoretic activity, to the tenth-century labors of two families of 
Massoretes, Ben Asher and Ben Naphtali. By the twelfth century, thanks 
to a decree of Maimonides, the Ben Asher text became standard, and in 
the form given to it by Jacob ben Chayim (1524-25) has remained the 
lextus receplus practically to the present moment. Ben Chayim entered 
upon the task of printing a Ben Asher text with earnest intention, and 
expended much labor upon it, but recent discoveries and studies have shown 
it to be but a poor representation of Ben Asher’s work. Much credit is 
given rightly by the author to Prof. Kahle for his prodigious work in col- 
lating, classifying, and clarifying Massoretic material discovered in the 
Cairo Geniza and in various European libraries; the result of these efforts 
appeared in the publication by Kahle of a pure Ben Asher text in the third 
edition of Kittel’s Biblia hebraica (1937). 

The second part, shorter by a dozen pages, traces the Septuagint version 
from its earliest beginnings down to the as yet incomplete edition of the 
Cambridge work of Brooke-McLean. The same careful, detailed analysis of 
material is to be found in this section as in the preceding; if there is less 
novelty, the reason lies in the absence of any startling discoveries in the 
Septuagint field comparable to those in the Cairo Geniza and at Ain Feshkha. 
The author does note, as the fruit of the painstaking labors constantly going 
on in the Septuagint studies, that an ever deepening appreciation of the 
multiplicity of Greek textual tradition seems to make more remote any 
possibility of getting back to an original text of the Septuagint. Never- 
theless the greatly increased scientific organization of Greek studies has 
vastly increased the appreciation of the Septuagint in itself, while it has 
also brought with it a healthy reserve in endeavors to correct the Massoretic 
text from the Greek; more attention is being centered on the Greek itself, 
with the purpose of ferreting out accretions, omissions, and changes within 
extant manuscripts which may have historical or theological reasons behind 
them, and which may therefore give no indication necessarily of a divergent 
Hebrew original lying behind them. 

A third section (divided into Parts III, IV, V, and VI), reviews the 
history of the principal versions other than the Septuagint: those that stem 
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from the Hebrew (Samaritan Pentateuch, Aramaic Targumim, the Peshitta), 
those from the Septuagint (Coptic, Ethiopic, Armenian etc.), and those 
which have a mixed origin (Old Latin, Vulgate, Arabic versions). This 
section is of equal length with the preceding, and is an excellent though 
brief summary of all we know of the versions. 

The author concludes his work with half a dozen admirable pages on the 
Jerusalem Scrolls which were discovered at Ain Feshkha. The same prudence 
and cautious reserve are discernible in these last pages as they are present 
generally throughout the work. The book as a whole is a reference book for 
the seminary library which should be labeled ‘“‘necessary.” 


W oodstock College FrANcIS X. PErRcE, S.J. 


Das Buca Hios. By Gustav Hdlscher. 2nd rev. ed. Handbuch zum Alten 
Testament, XVII. Tiibingen: Mohr, 1952. Pp. 102. DM 7.— 

This commentary is the second revised edition of a work which first ap- 
peared in 1937, when it was reviewed very favorably by a number of schol- 
ars. In the intervening years new discoveries and further evaluation of older 
finds have necessitated a revision of some views commonly held regarding 
certain biblical writings. The Book of Job is a work whose interpretation 
has been affected by recent discoveries, and Prof. Hélscher has attempted 
to bring some of this new knowledge to bear on a very difficult book. 

A serious objection brought against the first edition was the author’s 
failure to make use of the Ugaritic material then being published. Hdél- 
scher’s interpretation of Job now takes into consideration the Canaanite 
evidence, but he does not employ it adequately. The Ras Shamra literature 
demands a thorough rethinking of the historical and geographical back- 
ground of the story of Job, nor may the Accadian literature be overlooked. 
In translating Job, which is textually so difficult, one must neglect no means 
which might serve to elucidate the meaning of the text. If studied in the 
light of Ugaritic, Job 26:7-14 will yield a translation somewhat different 
from that offered by Hélscher. For example, 26:14a should be rendered: 
“These are but fragments of His power,”’ where darké (instead of derdkaw) 
is to be equated with Ugaritic drkt. 40:19 is translated: “Es ist der Erstling 
von Gottes Werken,” but here again it is better to take derek (not darké; 
cf. Prov. 8:22) in the Ugaritic sense and réshit in the biblical and Phoenician 
signification “choicest part” and render the clause: “He is the finest mani- 
festation of God’s power.” 

The additions and changes which have been made in this edition invari- 
ably bring us to a fuller understanding of an exceptionally difficult book. 
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To attempt a commentary on Job requires considerable courage; success- 
fully to achieve two editions merits high commendation. 


Weston College MiTcHELL Danoop, S.J. 


THE FOUNDATIONS OF THE CHRISTIAN FattH. By J. N. Sanders. New 
York: Philosophical Library, 1952. Pp. xii + 199. $3.75. 

The Reverend J. N. Sanders, minister of the Anglican Church, offers us 
an interesting approach to the New Testament. The sub-title, “A Study 
of the Teaching of the New Testament in the Light of Historical Criticism,” 
indicates that this work is of a critical nature. 

The author is a believer, a believer in the divinity of Jesus, in the Virgin 
Birth, and in the resurrection. He maintains that this Christian faith can 
stand the test of sound criticism. On an early page, however, he assures us 
that sound criticism is not to be identified with the extremes of higher 
criticism, based upon “‘pre-suppositions” alien to the Christian faith itself. 
At the same time he shows that one need not turn to the unreasoning tenets 
of Fundamentalism. It is his endeavor to find a middle way which safe- 
guards the faith of a Christian and yet stands up before the analysis of 
sound criticism. 

The study opens with a rapid survey of New Testament interpretation. 
He rejects the solution of St. Irenaeus with its recourse to the authority of 
the Church. He also finds the methods of rationalistic scientism unsatis- 
factory, as being rooted in the postulates of a deistic philosophy. His own 
method of interpretation rests on this criterion: “The criterion by which 
the truth of some particular episode in the Gospels is to be judged is not 
some alien series of philosophical pre-suppositions, but the total conception 
of man and of his relationship to the world and God, which underlies the 
New Testament” (p. 44). Keeping this criterion in mind, Sanders shows the 
unreasonableness of those who accept the teaching of Jesus while rejecting 
His view of Himself. “In accepting Jesus’ teaching as embodied in the 
Synoptic Gospels we are compelled to accept the orthodox conception of 
His person and work” (p. 71). The author goes further. He shows that Paul 
and John have not altered the faith of the primitive Church. Rather they 
“have restated it in order to make it intelligible to their hearers or to guard 
against error” (p. 114). 

Thus one will see that the thesis of this book is orthodox and sound. 
Sanders’ criterion will remind the Catholic scholar of the “analogy of faith,” 
one of the fundamental norms for sound Catholic interpretation. But the 
Catholic scholar will inevitably ask: How does one arrive at this criterion? 
Questionable, too, are some of the historical and theological opinions of the 
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writer. For example, he places Matthew after Mark, between 70-85; Acts 
is placed after Paul’s death; the Apostle John is not the author of the Fourth 
Gospel. His treatment of the Synoptic Problem, while not satisfactory, 
does cast new light on the question. One is surprised to find him holding 
that at His baptism Jesus “became in fact for the first time conscious of his 
vocation” (p. 80). To the present reviewer the argument from prophecy 
seems too attenuated. 

On the whole the Catholic theologian and exegete can use this book with 
profit. He will find in it an interesting and valid argumentation against the 
prevalent methods of “liberal” writers. But for a positive presentation of 
the Gospel message he will do better to turn to Lagrange, Grandmaison, 
or Lebreton. 


Sacred Heart Retreat, Louisville, Ky. RocER MErcori0, C.P. 


L’HoMME SELON L’APOTRE PAUL. By Herrade Mehl-Koehnlein. Cahiers 
théologiques, XXVIII. Neuchatel and Paris: Delachaux et Niestlé. Pp. 50. 
2.75 Swiss fr. 

The anthropology of Paul is a tangled skein which has puzzled genera- 
tions of interpreters. A genius at home in two worlds, Paul of Tarsus felt 
free to lay hold on all the terms and concepts which came to his hand, either 
from Judaism or from the popular anthropology of the Hellenistic world. 
He used these terms, in some cases directly, but generally after due refrac- 
tion from the revelation which he had received, to express the vision of man 
by which he was possessed. As a result, Pauline man is described in fluctu- 
ating terms whose meaning cannot be restricted, in @ priori fashion, to the 
categories of either world of which Paul was citizen. Though every inter- 
preter must have a solid grasp on these categories before he ventures on 
his task, he must, in the last analysis, be content to explain Paul by Paul. 

But since his deep or shallow penetration into Paul’s mind will ultimately 
decide the success or failure of his exegesis, the modern interpreter is in- 
clined to stress a second factor in his exegetical experience. This is the 
knowledge that he is helped or hindered in his work of penetration and 
exposition by the methodology and the resultant cast of mind proper to his 
own philosophy. This growing realization has fostered the rise of a group 
of exegetes under the inspiration of R. Bultmann. These scholars feel that 
many of the insights and (most of all) the method of enquiry developed by 
the existentialist school are closely related to the perspective in which Paul 
and, in general, the Bible viewed human reality. These men do not sub- 
scribe for a moment to the pessimistic atheism of some of these philosophers, 
but they do feel that, as seen in the past through the screen of the tradi- 
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tional “rationalist” philosophies (among which we may number Scholasti- 
cism), some points of view have been blurred and others perhaps falsely 
interpreted. They call upon this new method to correct these errors and to 
sharpen the focus of our minds. When we reflect on the nature of Rom. 1: 
18-32 (to say nothing of Rom. 7), it is clear that these scholars can point 
to Pauline passages which substantiate their position. 

This slim brochure is a product of the new spirit in exegesis. While Mme. 
Mehl constantly relates the Pauline anthropological term under discussion 
to the complex milieu from which it sprang, and this with accuracy and at 
times fine discernment (e.g., her remarks on the true bearing of the adjec- 
tives “earthly,” “psychic,” “spiritual” as they modify “body” in I Cor. 
15), she is admittedly derivative in this part of her work (p. 6). We will 
find a fuller, more shaded presentation, together with a more detailed analy- 
sis of the texts, in Bultmann’s Theologie. Her own merits, which are real, 
lie (1) in the constancy with which she applies the existential insights to 
shed light upon the Pauline concepts, and (2) in her synthetic descriptions 
of fallen and redeemed man which expose, perhaps more clearly than in 
any other recent work, the antithetical situations outside of which man for 
Paul was inconceivable. 

As her subject demanded, Mme. Mehl has divided her work into two 
sections, in the first of which she treats the situation of “natural” (we 
should prefer “fallen”) man. Before analysing his situation, however, she 
runs through the typically Pauline “anthropological notions,” “body,” 
“flesh,” “soul,” and “intelligence,” and attempts to sort out the various 
shades of meaning Paul attributed to each term, paying particular atten- 
tion to the meaning which dominated his thought. The second part of the 
book, on “redeemed” man, resolves itself into a study of the term “spirit.” 
It is unfortunate in this connection that the writer relegates the terms 
“heart” and “conscience” to two footnotes (p. 24, n. 1; p. 35, n. 4). These 
terms deserve fuller discussion if the Pauline anthropology is: to be pre- 
sented completely. 

Mme. Mehl strikes the right note, however, in maintaining that for Paul 
man is an organic whole, whose human reality goes beyond the bounds 
which limit biology, psychology, or even sociology (p. 26). Paul cannot 
conceive man save as standing to answer the challenge of God; it is his re- 
sponse to this challenge, in the act of committing himself to or of rejecting 
God, that man begins to “exist” in his eyes. Therefore, to present Pauline 
anthropology, as if it treated “man in se” after the fashion of Aristotelian 
anthropology, is to talk nonsense. Man’s relation to God is implicit in 
everything which Paul says about him. 
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“Fallen” man is described correctly, if incompletely, in this book as the 
man who has given the wrong answer to God’s challenge. Mme. Mehl is 
thoroughly aware that something is awry with this man, even before he 
answers wrongly. She exposes effectively the two elements in his tragedy: 
he suffers under a deep and real alienation of his own personality to the 
profit of the power of sin, and he willingly assumes this state as his own 
(p. 24). She states also that “fallen” man is thus alienated by the weight 
of the sinful story of humanity of which he is a part (p. 17). She admits, 
too, that Adam represents this fallen humanity (p. 47). We would have 
liked her to go further and say that this state of alienation, prior to any 
sinful act of “fallen” man, is itself a state of sin due to the sin of Adam. 
But she never does this explicitly, and perhaps this goes beyond her in- 
tention. 

Mme. Mehl goes on to say that “fallen” man’s “body,” “flesh,” etc., 
are not, in Paul’s mind, terms which describe his parts or faculties. Rather 
they depict the whole man, inasmuch as he reveals himself according to 
definite patterns or structures (p. 26). Primarily, “body” denotes man inas- 
much as he becomes an object of thought to himself, and as such becomes 
subject to inner control (pp. 10-11). This conscious grasp of himself is a 
constitutive element of man, characterizing him in all his states. On the 
other hand, “flesh” designates the peculiar dimension in which the life of 
“fallen” man is lived. This, says Mme. Mehl, is adequately depicted by 
the current existentialist analysis of life, to which Paul added the conscious- 
ness that life is like this because it is lived apart from and in opposition to 
God (pp. 14-16). “Soul” (which corresponds exactly to the Hebrew nefesh) 
is primarily the manifestation of individual life (p. 21), and “intelligence” 
presents man as a conscious subject who knows and also wills (p. 23). In 
“fallen” man the activity of “intelligence” is shackled by the subjection of 
the same will to the power of sin. As a result, this activity can never get 
beyond the state of “law,” i.e., the state of representations and intentions. 
Here Mme. Mehl has rendered exactly the meaning of nomos in Rom. 7:23. 

Briefly, then, Paul never thinks of “fallen” man in abstract terms nor 
as an isolated individual. Although he is conscious of the unique and spe- 
cific value of every human being (I Cor. 8:11), the Apostle nevertheless 
thinks of “fallen” man as having been born into a communio peccatorum 
which reaches back to Adam. His share in this reality, which is greater than 
himself, is betrayed at every turn by the alienation from his inner self and 
the slavery to sin manifest in his action. Consequently such a man must 
share, according to the measure of his guilt, in the condemnation of death 
which weighs on this communio. This is the old notion of the massa damnata 
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which apparently needs to be restressed in every age, especially in one as 
individualistic as our own. In so reinterpreting it for the modern mind and 
in showing clearly the sense in which this notion is part of the substance of 
Paul’s thought, the author has performed a real service. 

Mme. Mehl found the second part of her task the harder of the two 
(p. 36). Though her treatment of “redeemed” man is too brief, she still 
manages to say much well. Though “spirit” remains always the spirit of 
God, fully sovereign and always “supernatural,” still, because of and 
through Jesus Christ, it takes body in “redeemed” man and “dwells in 
him.” In this way, too, “spirit” becomes an anthropological reality (p. 34). 
Due to this inner presence, man is set in an entirely new situation, a facet 
brought out by Paul’s use of juridical terms, and shows clearly by his 
service (the constant notion of doulos) and his life of agape that he belongs 
now to a communio sanctorum. This is that other great reality which, while 
it goes beyond, enfolds within itself man’s individual humanity and pro- 
vides the field for its fullest expansion. This new communio is the Church, 
which is the Body of Christ (p. 46). In this section also are excellent pages 
on the element of growth in the life of grace (pp. 42-43), on Christian 
“vocation” (pp. 48-49), and a careful explanation showing how the ‘“com- 
munity” thinking of Paul differs completely from every sort of ‘“‘massifica- 
tion” of the collectivist type. Richness of thought, tersely expressed, calls 
for careful rereading throughout this section; but the reward is correspond- 
ingly great. 

In a book which treats a complex subject in a brief compass, some points 
inevitably do not get the clarification which they deserve. Masson has 
pointed out (Revue de théol. et phil., I [1951], 64) that such phrases as “the 
likeness of the flesh of sin” (Rom. 8:3) show that the Old Testament mean- 
ing of “flesh” held a larger place in Paul’s consciousness than a reader of 
Mme. Mehl would suppose. Moreover, the phrase which she has chosen to 
express the relations between “body” and “flesh,” i.e., “body of flesh,” 
is singularly ill-chosen, for the only time this exact phrase is used by Paul 
(Col. 1:22) it cannot bear the meaning which Mme. Mehl would attribute 
to it. “Spirit,” too, shows many more nuances in St. Paul than in Mme. 
Mehl’s account of him, and “soul” in some texts (e.g., II Cor. 1:23; 12:15; 
I Thess. 2:8) seems to refer to the most precious part of Paul’s being, to 
“soul” in our sense (cf. Meinertz, Theol. des N.T., Il, 17-18). Mme. Mehl’s 
assertion that the four “anthropological notions” never refer to the parts 
and faculties of man strikes us as an oversimplification. Granted that many 
texts, indeed the majority of them, go beyond this meaning, others remain 
which fit into Mme. Mehl’s schema only with difficulty. 
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These, however, are small defects in a work which was carefully planned 
and pleasingly written, and which despite our cavils is, in the words of 
Floyd V. Filson, “the best brief treatment of the Pauline teaching about 
man that I know” (JBL, LXX [1951], 257). 


Woodstock College Francis J. McCoot, S.J. 


. THE EPISTLE TO THE EPHESIANS. By C. Leslie Mitton. Oxford: Clarendon 
Press, 1951. Pp. x + 346. $6.00. 

The Epistle to the Ephesians has always intrigued scholars; it poses so 
many questions. To whom was the letter written? Was it composed solely 
for the Christians at Ephesus? Is it to be identified with the “Epistle to 
the Laodiceans” in Col. 4:16? Was it perhaps a circular letter intended for 
all the churches in Asia Minor? Then there are the questions of authorship 
and date and place of composition; the striking similarities and dissimilari- 
ties between Ephesians and Colossians; the style and doctrine of Ephesians. 

The present book concerns the authorship, origin, and purpose of the 
Epistle to the Ephesians. It is largely an examination of the opinions held 
by other authors, in the light of which Mitton offers his own solution. Thus, 
in the first part of the book the author discusses the case against, and the 
case for, Pauline authorship, stressing in particular the recent fanciful the- 
ory of E. J. Goodspeed. Next he considers the relationship between Ephe- 
sians and Colossians, and the priority of the latter. Special emphasis is 
placed upon “theological differences” between the two letters. Part III 
deals with the relationship of Ephesians to the other Pauline epistles. Part 
IV concerns the date of Ephesians, and therefore its relationship with I 
Peter and Acts. A series of appendices apparently represents the most origi- 
nal work of the author. The first gives the reader the complete Greek text 
of Ephesians with parallel passages from Colossians, the other [8] Pauline 
epistles, and I Peter. Closeness of correspondence is indicated by an intri- 
cate system of underlining. Other appendices list parallels to Colossians in 
Ephesians, and to Ephesians in Colossians; parallels between Philippians 
and the other Pauline epistles; and parallels to Ephesians in the other 
Pauline epistles. 

The author’s conclusions, briefly, are as follows. In the close relationship 
between Colossians and Ephesians, the latter is the borrower; not by way 
of verbatim reproduction (“it is extremely rare for as many as five consecu- 
tive words in Ephesians to correspond exactly with five consecutive words 
in Colossians”), but by means of citation from memory. The author of 
Ephesians, therefore, knew Colossians almost by heart. That the same 
author wrote both letters witkin a short time of each other is ruled out by 
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the fact that identical words are used in different meanings in the two 
epistles, as well as by the peculiar conflation of texts noticeable in Ephe- 
sians. Similarly with the relationship between Ephesians and the other 
Pauline letters. These differences are explainable as Pauline only on the 
supposition that Paul re-read his collected works shortly before his death 
and then wrote Ephesians—a most improbable alternative. ‘The balance 
of evidence appears to favour a post-Pauline origin for Ephesians. The 
abandonment of Pauline authorship, however, presents certain difficulties 
which must be frankly faced. . . . Explanations, however, can be suggested. 
The use of Paul’s name may be the earliest instance in the New Testament 
of the prevalent practice of pseudonymity....The presence of Pauline 
doctrine may be explained as the work of a Pauline disciple, who greatly 
reverenced his master and felt that a timely reaffirmation of the essentials 
of his teaching was urgently needed in the life of the Church. The fact that 
so many genuine Pauline words and phrases appear is probably due to 
his skilful incorporation of remembered phrases from the other letters with 
which he was familiar. The early acceptance of the epistle and its imme- 
diate inclusion in the Pauline Corpus must mean that in some important 
area it had become established as a Pauline letter before the Corpus in its 
final form reached the area, or else it appeared as a member of that Corpus 
when it was first collected. The predominant use of Colossians has been 
difficult to explain. Why should a post-Pauline writer choose this minor 
epistle on which to base his writing? The answer seems to be that for some 
reason the writer had been familiar with this letter for a long time before 
the others came to his notice, so that its phrases and ideas, already well 
established in his mind, dominated what he wrote” (pp. 259-60). Mitton 
dates the letter between 87-92 A.D., and thinks that the later disciple was 
emphasizing aspects of Paul’s teaching (e.g., the unity of the Church) which 
seemed especially applicable to the needs of his own day. 

There is no doubt that the author has devoted much time and patience 
to his subject. His book views again the whole disturbing question of Ephe- 
sians, bringing many of the arguments on both sides into clearer focus; 
and for this we can be grateful. But his own solution, the non-Pauline 
authorship of the letter—a solution which Mitton himself adopts as only 
apparent—falls of its own weight. The stock objections from style and 
vocabulary and supposed doctrinal dissimilarity have been answered satis- 
factorily in many Catholic sources. However, Catholic sources are distin- 
guished by their total absence in Mitton’s bibliography. Not even an au- 
thority like Ferdinand Prat finds place there—an unpardonable omission 
in a scholarly book. As for the author’s attempt to minimize the weight 
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of tradition behind Pauline authorship of Ephesians, what he himself con- 
fesses earlier in the book must still stand unchallenged and irrefutable at 
its close: “The external evidence is wholly on the side of those who main- 
tain Pauline authorship. Among all the early writers of the Christian Church 
there is never the slightest hint that questions it” (pp. 15-16). Finally, 
when the author argues for his opinion on the basis of comparison between 
Ephesians and the other “genuine” Pauline letters, it must be understood 
that he limits the Pauline epistles to eight—an inadmissible supposition. 
The book is not convincing in its attempt to overthrow the Pauline author- 
ship of Ephesians, and it leaves many of the legitimate disputes unsolved. 


Mary Immaculate Friary, Garrison, N.Y. Eric May, O.F.M.Cap. 


PATROLOGIE: Leben, Schriften und Lehre der Kirchenviater. By Berthold 
Altaner. 2nd enlarged ed. and 3rd ed. Freiburg: Herder, 1950 and 1951. 
Pp. xx + 492. 

The first edition (1938) of Altaner’s Patrologie, offspring of Rauschen- 
Altaner (1931), has long been the ideal manual of patrology for terse, pre- 
cise information. Less readable than the Précis of Tixeront or Cayré, it is 
more contemporary and far richer in bibliographical indications. It is wider 
in scope than the Istituzioni of Mannucci-Casamassa, who expressly ex- 
cluded NT apocrypha, symbols of faith, liturgical texts, canonical sources, 
acts of martyrs, and epigraphy. With its doctrinal summations it outstrips 
Steidle’s Patrologia, which unhappily pruned from its program any effort 
at a history of doctrines. 

The French (1941), Italian (1940, 1944), Spanish (1945), and Hungarian 
(1947) translations and elaborations have but underscored the need of a 
German edition revised to cope with the phenomenal advances in patristic 
research as sketched, e.g., by Altaner (in Miscellanea Mercati, I [Citta del 
Vaticano, 1946], 483-514) and J. de Ghellinck (in Mélanges Cavallera [Tou- 
louse, 1948], pp. 65-85). An increase of almost 140 pages in the second edi- 
tion (the “third edition” is apparently no more than a new printing of the 
second) and the utilization of more than a thousand fresh bibliographical 
items give prima facie evidence of the prodigious research carried on by the 
author despite incredible discouragements during and after the Nazi regime 
(cf. TS, XI [1950], 270-74). 

Thirteen new authors have been added: in the fourth century, Simeon 
of Mesopotamia as a likely author of the “‘Macarius” writings; in the fifth, 
Agathangelus, Basil of Seleucia, Eutropius, Gennadius of Constantinople, 
and Symmachus; in the sixth, Apringius, Hypatius of Ephesus, Leontius 
of Jerusalem, Pamphilus, Theodore of Raithu, and the anonymous author 
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of the Vita Charitonis; and, between the sixth and eighth centuries, Timothy 
of Jerusalem. Consequent on recent research, notices have been radically 
rewritten on Ammonius of Alexandria, Andrew of Caesarea, Anthony the 
Hermit, Asterius the Sophist, John Maxentius, Leontius of Byzantium, 
Macarius the Egyptian, Pelagius, Peter of Laodicea, Severus of Antioch, 
and Victor of Antioch. Among other developments, there are new para- 
graphs on baptism and the Eucharist in Augustine and on the eschatology 
of Maximus Confessor; fresh light has been focused on Eusebius of Emesa, 
Gelasius of Caesarea, Evagrius Ponticus, Damasus I, Pacian, Vincent of 
Lerins, and the ascetical works of Athanasius; and attention is drawn to 
the contemporary effort to do justice to Theodore of Mopsuestia. 

Some new insights and several withdrawals from earlier positions merit 
mention. In 1938 Altaner held that “recent investigations have demon- 
strated a dependence of Did. 1-6 on Barn. 18-20” (ed. 1, pp. 23-24; cf. 
Misc. Mercati, I, 498); now “it is more probable that Did. and Barnabas 
independently of one another draw from a common source, a Jewish cate- 
chism for proselytes” (p. 38). To the 1938 dating of the Didache, “the first 
half of the second century” (p. 23), modified in 1946 to “‘c. 150” (Misc. 
Mercati, I, 498), Altaner now adds “at any rate, before the appearance of 
Montanism (c. 160)” (p. 38). He concedes ‘a high probability” to Harri- 
son’s thesis of two epistles of Polycarp to the Philippians (p. 82), and re- 
gards as “very probable” the Bévenot position that Cyprian wrote the 
so-called “interpolated” primacy text (De eccl. unit., 4) first and that the 
generally accepted text is the final, clearer composition (p. 145). The seven 
letters of Anthony the Hermit mentioned by Jerome (De vir. ill., 88) are 
judged “probably genuine” after the researches of F. Klejna (p. 223). Al- 
taner retracts (p. 295) his former statement (ed. 1, p. 214) that Proclus of 
Constantinople coined the controversial phrase “One of the Trinity was 
crucified,” and notes now that the oft-quoted words of Ephrem to Our 
Lady in Carm. Nisib., 27, 44 f., cannot be understood of the Immaculate 
Conception (p. 301). He grants that there are reasons for assigning Am- 
brose’s five Mystagogical Catecheses to Bishop John of Jerusalem (p. 269), 
but asserts the genuinity of De sacramentis after Faller, Frank, and Con- 
nolly (p. 334). 

A project so vast in scope and curt in execution inevitably invites criti- 
cism. The doctrinal summaries, necessarily selective, may mislead by omis- 
sion. To take but one example, the summary of Cyril of Alexandria (pp. 
246-47) is almost exclusively confined to his Christological terminology; 
and yet Cyril’s insights into the Eucharist are surely as significant as 
Origen’s, and his understanding of original sin merits as much consideration 
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as that of Clement of Alexandria. Again, Altaner repeats (pp. 7, 119) the 
claim of the first German edition (pp. 5-6, 84) that the cradle of ecclesias- 
tical Latin was North Africa, with the Acts of the Martyrs of Scilli (c. 180) 
the oldest known production. He has apparently not had the opportunity 
to appraise the work of C. Mohrmann (cf. “Les origines de la latinité 
chrétienne 4 Rome,” Vigiliae christianae, III [1949], 67-106), though it is 
indicated in his bibliography. A hint in Hermas’ Shepherd, the translation of 
I Clem. ad Cor. into Latin at Rome probably in the first half of the second 
century, and the translator’s use of a Latin VT of Roman provenance, 
point to Rome rather than North Africa for the beginnings of ecclesiastical 
Latin. 

Such criticism, however, will be levelled only at the isolated or the 
inevitable. The author has a rare genius for accurate compression; his 
bibliographies are discouragingly rich; his critical temper is serene and sure. 
Altaner’s Patrologie remains indisputably the best one-volume presentation 
in the field; of the manuals in more than one volume, only Quasten’s 
Patrology promises to supplant it, at least in English-speaking circles. 


Woodstock College WALTER J. Burcuarnt, S.J. 


Patro.Locy, I: THE BEGINNINGS OF PATRISTIC LITERATURE. By Jo- 
hannes Quasten. Westminster, Md.: Newman; Utrecht and Brussels: Spec- 
trum, 1950. Pp. xviii + 349. $5.00. 

Those who have been privileged to sit under Fr. Quasten at the Catholic 
University of America will not be surprised to discover in the first volume 
of his Patrology all that is so admirable in the professor: simplicity, thorough- 
ness, order, insight. Here is the fruit of a quarter-century of exacting re- 
search and productive activity by one whose first-hand mastery of early 
Christian literature, liturgy, and archaeology is equalled by few contem- 
porary scholars. 

This initial volume covers the first two centuries of the Christian era, 
closing with Irenaeus. In successive chapters Fr. Quasten unfolds the 
beginnings of Christian literature in the following genera: liturgical formulas 
and canonical legislation; the Apostolic Fathers; romance, folk stories, and 
legends; poetry; acts of the martyrs; the Greek Apologists; heretical litera- 
ture; anti-heretical literature. Whenever possible, an author’s life story is 
recapitulated, his literary productivity outlined, and his significance for 
Christian thought synthesized and illustrated. 

The pattern is familiar enough; and yet this is not just another Patrology. 
Fr. Quasten is not content with compilation; he controls his material— 
ancient texts and contemporary research—with a practiced ease. Prolonged 
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personal study has convinced him, e.g., that Didache 9-10 reports specifically 
Eucharistic prayers (p. 32); that Clement of Rome’s genuine Letter to the 
Corinthians “furnishes unequivocal proof” of the primacy of the Roman 
Church (p. 46); that Ignatius’ Letter to the Romans, “taken in its entirety, 
shows beyond cavil that the position of honor accorded the Roman Church 
.. +18 founded not on the extent of her charitable influence but on her 
inherent right to universal ecclesiastical supremacy” (p. 70); that Harrison’s 
theory of two letters of Polycarp to the Philippians “is very convincing 
and removes the one serious objection to an early dating of the Epistles of 
Ignatius” (p. 80); that ““Hermas regards the Saviour as the adopted son of 
God as far as his human nature is concerned” (p. 100); that the unity of 
style which the Odes of Solomon exhibit “is a decisive argument against 
any supposition of Jewish origin and Christian interpolation” (p. 161); that 
in view of the research of De Rossi, Duchesne, Cumont, Délger, and Abel, 
the Epitaph of Abercius is indisputably Christian in origin and content 
(p. 172); that Justin’s concept of sacrifice is enigmatic only if we by-pass his 
effort to bridge the gap between pagan philosophy and Christianity with his 
Logos-concept, and specifically with his logiké thysia ideal (p. 218); and 
that Harnack’s modalist interpretation of Zephyrinus’ “I know one God 
only, Jesus Christ, and beside him no other who was begotten and who 
could suffer” is not justified (pp. 279-80). These and a score of other 
positions may not command universal deference; they cannot be dismissed 
cavalierly. 

Fr. Quasten pays due attention to recent significant discoveries such as 
Melito’s Homily on the Passion, as well as the twelve volumes of Egyptian 
papyri containing forty-two Gnostic treatises found in 1946 at the ancient 
Chénoboskion. He is sensitive of fresh developments; he concedes con- 
siderable probability, e.g., to the thesis which removes the cradle of eccle- 
siastical Latin from North Africa to Rome (pp. 21-22). An uncommon, 
delightful feature of this Patrology is the generous number of excerpts 
(almost 200) from early Christian literature quoted in attractive English 
dress—selections designed to entice the reader with a patristic bouquet, to 
indicate the unfolding of theology in the early centuries, and to illustrate 
the approach of the Fathers to the deposit of faith. Thus, we are confronted 
with thirty extracts from Irenaeus, five moving passages from the Odes of 
Solomon, and the Inscriptions of Abercius and Pectorius in full. 

When complete, Quasten’s attractively printed Patrology bids fair to 
supplant all existing manuals. It outstrips Cayré in its possession of the last 
two decades of research, when at least five thousand pieces of literature 
appeared that deserve the interest of patrologists. It is more detailed than 
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Steidle and Mannucci-Casamassa, and richer in bibliographical titles, es- 
pecially English. In fact, for the period and personalities covered it has the 
most comprehensive, well-rounded, up-to-date bibliographies available in 
any manual; perhaps fifty are of fair length. Unlike Altaner, Quasten 
writes to be read, not merely consulted; rarely does a manualist wear his 
learning so lightly. In sum, this first volume is a painless introduction by a 
painstaking master to a fascinating field. 


Woodstock College WALTER J. BurcHarnt, S.J. 


SAINT GREGOIRE DE NAZIANZE THEOLOGIEN. By Jean Plagnieux. Etudes 
de science religieuse, VII. Paris: Editions franciscaines, 1952. Pp. xvi + 
471. 1800 fr. 

The scope of the present work is best described in the author’s own 
words: “It is now a hundred years since Cardinal Hergenréther wrote his 
definitive exposé of St. Gregory Nazianzen’s theology of the Trinity, a work 
which delineates Gregory’s dogmatic position with a precision leaving noth- 
ing to be desired. But as a historian concerned primarily with the exterior 
sequence of events, he directs his attention to the formulas and official 
consequences of the doctrine rather than to its source, namely, the theo- 
logical personality and interior physiognomy of the author. One question in 
particular which he leaves aside deliberately is Gregory’s theory of religious 
knowledge, that is, his conception of his own function as a theologian and 
the manner in which he himself exercised that function. Now it is precisely 
this aspect which is of vital interest to the theologian of the twentieth 
century and which we have decided should be the subject of our investiga- 
tion” (p. 1). 

Explicit treatment of the nature of theology is frequent in St. Gregory’s 
works. Of prime importance is the ex professo development in the Five 
Theological Orations (XX VII-XXXI) and in the closely-related Sermons 
XX and XXXII. “In order to determine what was Gregory’s thought on 
the nature of theology, we have something better than a few concrete ap- 
plications on which to base some frail conjectures; for we possess—rare 
fortune!—a series of ‘discourses on method’ enabling us to define the posi- 
tion of an exceptionally representative author on this essential point which 
is of crucial importance today” (p. 3). Methodology, then, in the fullest 
meaning of the term. 

The book begins with a description of Gregory’s attitude towards Hel- 
lenism. This serves to set the stage for subsequent action, but its more 
specific purpose is to show how the doctrinal conflicts of the period were 
more fundamentally a conflict of method: the rationalistic Hellenism of the 
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heretics pitted against the authority of revelation, with the integrity of 
the Gospel depending on the issue. This is followed by Gregory’s teaching 
on the fonies (ch. 2): Scripture, tradition, and dogma (formal definition by 
the Church). 

The arrangement of the next four chapters adheres quite closely to a 
plan suggested by Gregory himself. “It is not every man’s province to 
discuss theology, not every man’s. ...I will go further: theology should 
not be discussed at all times, nor before all classes of people, nor in all its 
aspects, but only in keeping with the occasion, the audience, and a sense 
of proportion” (Or., XX XVII, 3). Whose province, then, is it? Gregory 
sets down three requirements (ch. 3). The first is holy orders, ‘exis, by 
which he does not wish to exclude the laity from interest in theology, but 
aims rather at stressing the distinction between the ecclesia docens and the 
ecclesia discens; theologos applies primarily to the bishops. The second re- 
quirement is katharsis, purification, both active and passive. Finally, theoria, 
contemplation, which seems to embrace study, prayer, and reflection. It is 
sometimes almost synonymous with theologia, but the latter has the added 
notion of official exercise of the function of theologian. 

There follows a consideration of the “audience” (ch. 4). As there should 
be a certain reserve in speaking of the faith before “those outside” (par- 
ticularly when Arianism and new persecutions have necessitated the revival 
of some phases of the disciplina arcani), so, within the fold, certain instruc- 
tions should be reserved for the “few.” For all are called to praxis (exercise 
of virtue), but only some to ‘heoria—a distinction which, with Gregory, 
has little in common with Gnostic snobbery. 

The object of theology (ch. 5) is threefold: theologia, which in its most 
sublime meaning refers to study of the inner nature and activity of the 
Trinity; oikonomia, the divine operation ad extra, or the full notion of 
providence; and the zelemata, or allied questions, some of which seem to 
have been classical points of discussion. 

The final point of Gregory’s division is a sense of measure (ch. 6): the 
balance needed in seeking truth in a maze of conflicting opinions; the mod- 
eration required in exposing truth, especially the avoidance of controversy 
for its own sake; and, finally, the elegance of expression which the sublimi- 
ties of divine truth deserve. For Truth about the One should be informed 
with Beauty—artistry in the authentic Greek tradition. Though ranking 
with the best in the chiseled precision of his dogmatic formulas or in the 
pounding logic of his controversies, Gregory is most fully himself in the 
splendid, balanced flow of his prose and the rich imagery of his poetry. 
Turning to the problem of faith and reason (ch. 7), the author weighs 
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two apparently opposed attitudes in Gregory: one seeming to discount, 
even to spurn, reason, and one frankly adopting it for the defense of the 
faith. Plagnieux’ solution has many interesting sidelights, and it is satis- 
fying. Briefly: reasoning on subtle questions pertains to the “few,” the 
true theologoi. The way for the “many” is the practice of virtue based on 
faith known by authentic teaching. Hence in his sermons he resorts to 
intricate argumentation reluctantly, and only to offset the harm done by 
the rationalistic propaganda of heretical groups. Yet he is by no means a 
fideist, but recognizes the need of reason for the defense and advance of 
theological knowledge. 

The final chapter testifies to the power of Gregory’s theology by showing 
its influence on subsequent councils and on later theologians of East and 
West. There follow fourteen excursuses, complementary, in varying de- 
grees, of ideas presented in the body of the book. Treatment of the primacy 
is relegated to a place among these, which seems strange, even though, as 
the author admits, the conclusions on this point are not very definite. 

It is a worthwhile book. Plagnieux handles in an interesting and, on the 
whole, satisfying manner the problem he cut out for himself. Among the 
best aspects of his study are the frequent and well-founded instances of 
kinship between Gregory’s method and emphases and those of later West- 
ern theologians, particularly St. Thomas—a refreshing reaction against the 
exaggeration of differences between Eastern and Western theology. In the 
course of the book, frequent nuances, which can only be hinted at in a brief 
review such as this, add much to the interest and stimulating effect of the 
author’s conclusions. His analysis of the usage of a number of fundamental, 
interrelated terms (praxis, theoria, paradosis, theologia, oikonomia, hoi polloi, 
hoi oligoi, etc.) should contribute to a better understanding of Gregory’s 
works, precisely because the fuller connotation of these oft-recurring words 
can be, and has been, overlooked. Possibly further clarification would result 
from an examination of what Gregory considered the requisite intellectual 
formation of the theologos. Without this, the term is somewhat abstract, 
so that its usage, as well as that of the terms related to it, is indefinite in 
certain contexts. However, this by no means negates the real merit of the 
author’s findings regarding the ideas in question. 

In the section on the fontes it is made abundantly clear that Gregory 
maintained the Church’s power to formulate binding dogmatic definitions. 
That he regarded Nicaea as an instance of the exercise of that power is also 
clear. There is, however, no pointed consideration of what he regarded as 
requisite before the decrees of a given council should be accepted as au- 
thoritative. If his writings leave the matter obscure, it would be well to 
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know even that, on a point of such significance. His disparaging remarks 
concerning the personnel of the Council of Constantinople, over which he 
himself presided, charge the question with peculiar interest. 


Alma College TERRENCE R. O’Connor, S.J. 


TuHE CALL oF ALL Nations. By St. Prosper of Aquitaine. Translated and 
annotated by P. de Letter, S.J. Ancient Christian Writers, XIV. West- 
minster, Md.: Newman, 1952. Pp. 234. $3.25. 

A controversial work written against the Semipelagians about the year 
450, St. Prosper’s Duo libri de vocatione omnium genlium comes to us as 
the first treatise in ancient Christian literature on the problem of the salva- 
tion of infidels. The two books correspond to the double aspect of the prob- 
lem as the author outlines it for us in his first chapter: If God’s salvific will 
is universal, why are not all men saved (Book I)? If all are not saved, how 
can there really be in God a universal salvific will (Book II)? 

Steering a perilous course between the Scylla and Charybdis of Semi- 
pelagianism and St. Augustine’s rigid doctrine on election-predestination, 
St. Prosper tries to sever the question of the absolute gratuitousness of 
grace from the doctrine of predestination. He departs from Augustine’s 
restrictive interpretation of I Tim. 2:4 in affirming the universalism of God’s 
will to save men. Yet, to safeguard the gratuitousness of grace, he offers a 
distinction between the general grace granted to all men and the special 
grace given to some (cf. Book II, ch. 4, 19, 26). This distinction gives to the 
treatise at once its originality and its inconsistency. As Fr. de Letter sug- 
gests, the distinction may be purely nominal, for the will to save can hardly 
be real when it is expressed only in a non-saving grace such as the gratia 
generalis surely is. Again, in an attempt to reconcile universal salvation 
with a theory of election substantially Augustinian (cf. Book II, ch. 29), 
St. Prosper has drawn the dubious compliment from Cappuyns that, in 
final analysis, his doctrine reduces itself to a “good intention.” Fairer, per- 
haps, is Fr. de Letter’s reminder that St. Prosper, in a temperate and con- 
ciliatory way, is trying to find the good and weak points in the two opposing 
camps of the Semipelagians and St. Augustine. This has led him into state- 
ments which are fluctuating and lacking in coherence. 

In a highly readable introduction, Fr. de Letter outlines the historical 
circumstances of the treatise, the problem of its authenticity (against Ques- 
nel, he accepts Cappuyns’ critical establishment of authorship), the evolu- 
tion of St. Prosper’s doctrine, and his influence on the development of 
medieval theology. Further illustrations of these topics appear in the thirty- 
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six pages of closely-documented notes on the text. The translation, made 
from Ballerini’s edition (Venice, 1756), while altogether accurate in a literal 
fashion, remains too close to the Latin word order for smooth English 
reading—not that St. Prosper’s is the sort of style or subject matter that 
lends itself to spirited or swift reading. Readers will be grateful for the 
ample author-subject index. 


St. Stanislaus Novitiate, Lenox, Mass. WritAmM A. CarRROLt, S.J. 


Das Konzit voN CHALKEDON: GESCHICHTE UND GEGENWART, I: DER 
GLAUBE VON CHALKEDON. Edited by Aloys Grillmeier, S.J., and Heinrich 
Bacht, S.J. Wiirzburg: Echter-Verlag, 1952. Pp. xvi + 768. DM 27.— 

Since November, 1951, much has been written on the Council of Chalce- 
don to commemorate its fifteenth centenary. Nothing, however, can com- 
pare in magnitude and in lasting importance with the great work of which 
we are here reviewing the first volume. Under the able editorial leadership 
of two Jesuits of the theological faculty of St. Georgen in Frankfurt-am- 
Main, over fifty scholars in different countries—one in the United States— 
are collaborating to give us a well-rounded picture of the Fourth Ecumeni- 
cal Council. 

The first volume, treating the Faith of Chalcedon, has four main divi- 
sions, each preceded by a short explanatory introduction: (1) the dogmatic 
background of the council, (2) the historical framework, (3) its theological 
accomplishments, and (4) the theological struggles that resulted from it. 
There are fifteen essays, seven in German, eight in French. Some of these 
present new findings; others give a general view of what is already known. 

From the historical background it would have sufficed to consider the 
events since Ephesus (431), but for the dogmatic background we must go 
back to Apollinarianism and its predecessor heresies. Fr. Grillmeier opens the 
work with a basically important introductory article of over two hundred 
pages, heavily documented from source material and enriched with recent 
bibliographical data. He traces Hellenistic thought through Justin, Clement 
of Alexandria, and Origen until in Arianism and Apollinarianism an hereti- 
cal Christology emerges that was strongly influenced by Stoic philosophy. 
The author then shows how the correct understanding of the union of the 
Second Person with human nature progressed from the “Logos-Flesh” to 
the “Logos-Man” formula. Together with all this development, there was 
a gradual clarification of certain concepts such as physis and hypostasis. 
This brings us up to the eve of the Council. 

The following article, by Henri de Riedmatten, O.P., is a critical recon- 
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struction of fragments of Apollinaris that have been transmitted to us 
through the Eranistes of Theodoret. In this work the author has leaned 
heavily on the text in the Bodleian library edited by Clarke. 

While the article by Grillmeier presents the whole theological background 
from the beginning of unorthodox opinions leading up to the eve of the 
Council, the third essay, by Thomas Camelot, O.P., studies more fully 
than Grillmeier the period from Nestorius, or rather Theodore of Mop- 
suestia, to Eutyches and their opposing Christological doctrine. Thus there 
is a certain overlapping of material in these two articles (and this occurs 
elsewhere, a thing only natural in a work of many contributors). Yet there 
are advantages. While Grillmeier writes in German, Camelot’s article is in 
French. Either article can be read as a unity in case the reader knows only 
one or the other of these languages. 

The fourth article introduces us to the second section—devoted to the 
historical framework of the Council. Monald Goemans, O.F.M., of the 
Catholic University in Nijmegen, discusses the question: Was Chalcedon 
a general council? It is a factual essay in simple language based on the cor- 
respondence between Leo and the East and on the Acts of the Council 
itself. The essay carefully distinguishes the roles taken by Marcian, the 
imperial commissioners, and especially by Pope Leo represented by his 
legates who were recognized by the Emperor and the bishops. 

The article by Prof. Alfons M. Schneider of Géttingen discusses the 
locale of the Council, the Basilica of St. Euphemia. The Passio of Euphemia, 
while worthless as regards the facts of her life, does give an indication of 
the location of her grave. Evagrius furnishes a description of the Basilica 
and fairly exact data concerning its whereabouts. Two pages of illustrations 
accompany the text. 

Paul Goubert, S.J., of the Pontifical Oriental Institute in Rome, treats 
the roles of St. Pulcheria and Chrysaphius in an article that introduces 
something of a dramatic atmosphere into this volume. There are many dis- 
crepancies regarding the details of Chrysaphius’ life. Sifting the opinions 
of historians, ancient and modern, Goubert reconstructs the strange history 
of the man who was the evil genius of Theodosius and the most redoubtable 
supporter of heresy. On the other hand, Goubert shows that the victory 
of orthodoxy at Chalcedon owed much to the intelligent, energetic, and 
tenacious work of the Empress, who was the principal helper of the Pope. 
Pére Goubert calls her the “Jeanne d’Arc” of the papacy. 

In an essay distinguished by a dignified style and based on St. Leo’s 
letters, Hugo Rahner, S.J., of Innsbruck, analyses the greatness of Leo as 
found in his attitude of moderatio. Leo expressed himself clearly in one of 
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his letters: “moderationem volui custodiri.” Moderatio held the key to his 
relations with the weak government of Theodosius, who favored heresy. 
It controlled his strong consciousness of the Roman primacy in his dealings 
with weak and refractory bishops. When zeal for truth has to be tempered 
by love and forgiveness, moderatio guides him in his attitude towards Ana- 
tolius, Flavian, and others. Especially in his Epistle to Flavian do we see 
how this moderatio steers the careful middle course between the exaggerated 
stress laid by Nestorius on the Body of Christ and the obstinate denial of 
the same by Eutyches. Finally, his moderatio between love of asceticism 
and love of humanity makes him opposed to the exaggerated spiritual 
tendency of the Eastern monks that found its expression at the expense of 
the dignity of the human body. 

The third section of the book, dealing with the dogmatic truth of the 
Incarnation proclaimed at Chalcedon, opens with an article by Paul Galtier, 
S.J., of the Gregorian University. Did the Council have to decide between 
Cyril and Leo? Galtier answers in a decided negative. In brief, the termi- 
nology of Cyril is dictated by his efforts to repress Nestorianism; insistence 
is laid on the unity of Christ’s person. Leo, on the other hand, chooses his 
terms to counteract Eutychianism and to bring into relief the diversity of 
the two natures in Christ. 

Ignacio Ortiz de Urbina, S.J., Rector of the Pontifical Oriental Institute 
in Rome, discusses the Creed passed in the fifth session. As we know, the 
symbol is not a new one: it is made up of excerpts from different documents, 
the majority of which were taken from Cyril’s letters. Thus the bishops 
won out, for they had not wanted a new symbol. The imperial commis- 
sioners had demanded one and perhaps these latter never knew that their 
wish had not been carried out. De Urbina explains the different clauses of 
the symbol and ends by analysing the whole declaration of faith that pre- 
ceded and introduced the actual Creed of Chalcedon. 

After the discussion of the Council itself, there follows naturally a section 
dealing with the anti-Chalcedonian reaction of the Monophysites. What 
exactly did these latter hold? Msgr. Joseph Lebon, Professor Emeritus of 
the University of Louvain, studies Severian Monophysitism, quoting abun- 
dantly from the works of Timothy Aelurus, Philoxenus, and Severus. 

Following the treatment on the Monophysite theologians, Paul Mou- 
terde, S.J., of the University of St. Joseph in Beirut, studies the Council 
in the works of Monophysite historians and chroniclers who wrote in Syriac. 
His task was rendered easier because the historical texts in Syriac have been 
completely edited. These writers present a sorry tale of prevailing prejudice 
and animosity against Chalcedon and all those responsible for its outcome. 
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Unlike the sole example of Michael the Syrian, they were not able to consult 
the Acts of the Council. They know them through the traditions of their 
Church. By echoing the ideas of their theologians and polemists they reveal 
the thought of their milieu. 

What was the attitude of the Persian Church to the decrees of Chalcedon? 
This is the subject of the article by Wilhelm de Vries, S.J., of the Oriental 
Institute in Rome. True, this Church was not represented either at Ephesus 
or Chalcedon because of persecution, but it was deeply interested in the 
Christological problems involved in both. Unfortunately she had studied 
these problems from Nestorian sources. 

While the Nestorian theologians seldom expressed judgment on the de- 
crees of Chalcedon, when they did they were decidedly opposed to them. 
Nevertheless, the Nestorian formulas of faith that we find in the synods are 
on the whole correct, especially in the sixth century when Nestorianism was 
watered down and approached orthodox teaching more closely. Later Babai 
the Great introduced a stricter Nestorianism in the formula, “two natures, 
two hypostases, one prosopon’”’. De Vries examines this formula as explained 
by Babai and subsequent theologians, and shows how irreconcilable their 
explanations are with the doctrine of Chalcedon. 

The official Nestorian teaching of the Persian Church met at times with 
opposition, which began in the School of Nisibis towards the end of the 
sixth century. However, this theological revolt, the followers of which 
lasted into the eighth century, must be considered rather as an episode in 
the history of the Nestorian Church, for this Church, at least since the 
time of Babai, stood as a whole opposed to the Council of Chalcedon. 

A richly documented article containing much new matter on Chalce- 
donianism and neo-Chalcedonianism in the East from A.D. 451 to the end 
of the sixth century is provided by Charles Moeller of the University of 
Louvain. It is interesting to note that Moeller agrees with M. Richard that 
it is high time that Leontius of Byzantium be demoted from the important 
place he has hitherto held among the theologians of his time. 

Marcel Richard, of the Institut de Recherche et d’Histoire des Textes 
in Paris, contributes an essay on the patristic florilegia of the Chalcedonian 
and the neo-Chalcedonian theologians of the fifth and sixth centuries. While 
the collections of the fifth century were due to the personal reading of 
original sources by the compilers and hence were not connected with one 
another, the contents of the florilegia of the sixth century, on the other 
hand, were borrowed from previous florilegia. M. Richard feels that, while 
related to one another, these florilegia of the sixth century are not depend- 
ent on one another. The employment by two authors of a series of common 
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texts should be explained almost always by a source that is now lost. We 
must admit the existence of collections of patristic texts subsequent to the 
promulgation of the Henoticon. They were the only means of defence the 
Chalcedonians had against the rising tide of Monophysitism during the 
reigns of Zeno and Anastasius. It is not surprising that they have disap- 
peared, for future copyists would have had no interest in conserving them. 

The last article, by Prof. Georg Graf of Dillingen, concerns the Council 
of Chalcedon in Christian Arabic literature. It should be noted in passing 
that of the Acts of the Council only the canons for the most part were 
translated into Arabic. Friendliness or hostility towards the Council among 
Christians writing in Arabic is found chiefly in their historians or in his- 
torical introductions to the canons. Dr. Graf enumerates the chroniclers 
and theologians friendly or unfriendly to Chalcedon down to Ignatius Noé, 
who as Patriarch of the Jacobites (1494-1509) endeavored to win over the 
Marionites to Monophysitism. Dr. Graf adds a section on the Arabic 
writings of the Nestorians, studying briefly the works of four leading 
writers. 

It is regrettable that this volume contains no index; we notice, however, 
that the third volume will contain indices for the whole work. For theo- 
logians and historians interested in the fifth century this book may be con- 
sidered indispensable. 


Alma College EDWARD HAGEMANYN, S.J. 


THE THEODOSIAN CODE AND NOVELS AND THE SIRMONDIAN CONSTITU- 
TIONS. Translation with commentary, glossary, and bibliography. By Clyde 
Pharr, in collaboration with Theresa Sherrer Davidson and Mary Brown 
Pharr. Introduction by C. Dickerson Williams. Princeton, N. J.: Princeton 
University, 1952. Pp. xxvi + 643. $20. 

This huge volume inaugurates an important project which aims to trans- 
late all the sources of Roman law, together with commentaries and glos- 
saries. A competent, scholarly work, it provides the only translation ever 
made into any language of the first official codification of Roman law after 
the Twelve Tables. For this accomplishment congratulations are due to 
those collaborating, in particular to Dr. Clyde Pharr, the general editor, 
who planned the undertaking over twenty years ago and bore the brunt of 
the long, arduous labors. The scholarly world should be grateful to the indi- 
viduals and organizations whose financial assistance made publication pos- 
sible. The Princeton Press deserves commendation for the splendid format, 
attractively set up, solidly bound, handy to consult. 

The extant portions of the Theodosian Code occupy 466 of the 572 pages 
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of translation, the Latin not being reproduced. Much of the original text 
has been lost, especially in the first five books, of which about one-third 
remains. Promulgated in 438, the Code contains in condensed form the 
imperial legislation from 312 to 437. Appended to the various laws are the 
Interpretations, added by jurists between 438 and 506. Then follow in ten 
pages the sixteen Sirmondian Constitutions, so named after Jacques Sir- 
mond, who discovered and published them in 1631. Last come the Novels, 
or new laws, decreed by six emperors between 438 and 468. Retaining the 
original enactments unmodified, they possess in their very diffuseness an 
enhanced value now as sources. 

Although far less widespread or enduring in influence than the sixth- 
century Code of Justinian, this compilation remains a source of prime im- 
portance for all students of the later Roman Empire, for civil historians, 
sociologists, economists, political and legal scholars, as well as for ecclesias- 
tical historians and canonists. These latter two will not find a Latin text 
the barrier it has become for an increasing proportion of lay investigators; 
yet they will appreciate the translation of a great deal of involved technical 
matter. Even to expert Latinists the highly artificial, bombastic Byzantine 
style is tedious. A goodly percentage of this legislation directly concerns 
the Church, notably the Sirmondian Constitutions and Book XVI of the 
Code, which is devoted entirely to a multitude of ecclesiastical questions. 

In its intent of being at once clear, readable, closely literal, and free of 
paraphrases, the translation, as well as could be judged from some samples, 
has succeeded admirably. The stilted effect of the original has been pur- 
posely conserved. No more than a suggested version has been possible in 
the many instances where the text is corrupt. Satisfactory English equiva- 
lents are scarcely to be met in other cases. Thus divus, the title of the pagan 
Caesars after their apotheosis, likewise designated deceased Christian em- 
perors; ‘“‘sainted” is the rendering chosen. 

The usefulness of the book is heightened by numerous footnotes sup- 
plying copious cross-references, elucidations of obscure allusions or legal 
phrases, and alternative translations of disputed passages, along with the 
Latin in question. But Latin nouns and adjectives generally appear in the 
nominative, verbs in the infinitive; not as in the laws. A twenty-seven-page 
glossary, often rather elementary and envisioning the general reader, aids 
further in identifying some terms; it does not pretend to be exhaustive. 
At the end is an invaluable index furnishing thousands of references in its 
thirty-seven pages of fine print. A glance reveals the immense number of 
topics covered. 

Prefixed to the volume, however, is an introduction (pp. xvii-xxii) calcu- 
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lated to impart a poor, though false, initial impression of the excellence and 
impartiality of the remaining pages. Not to mention certain questionable 
statements on other subjects, it is here asserted in regard to the Church 
that the tolerant pagan Empire was impelled to persecute the Christians 
because of their mutinous attitude and their implacable hostility to the 
state. Constantine’s recognition of the Church, it is said, accelerated the 
collapse of the Empire. Gibbon is cited as proof that the fall of Rome 
marked “‘the triumph of barbarism and religion.” 

In so far as the footnotes and glossary treat ecclesiastical affairs, they 
are on the whole adequate. Occasionally they do not evidence a care equal 
to that bestowed on the translation. The phrasing is at times infelicitous, or 
so incomplete and vague as to be misleading. There are a few obvious errors. 
It is not accurate, e.g., to say that the early monks were members of reli- 
gious orders or that they were all hermits (pp. 449, 588). Monks and others 
have been too loosely labelled as “religious fanatics.” Not political, social, 
and economic discontent, but doctrinal differences, were the main causes 
of the ancient heresies, and the basic incitement for the sometimes de- 
plorable participation by monks in outbreaks of violence (pp. 449, 450, 
582). The Circumcellions, whose lawlessness disgraced the Donatist heresy, 
are wrongly classed as itinerant monks on p. 459, but more correctly on 
p. 582 as runaway slaves and ruined peasants. 

In the glossary the explanation for the popularity of the episcopal courts 
is that they were “usually less corrupt” than the secular ones (p. 580). 
“Pope”’ was a title too widely conferred on bishops throughout Christendom 
in this period to permit the conclusion that Valentinian III’s use of it in 
445 in regard to the Bishop of Rome thereby entailed a recognition of the 
primacy (p. 574). Deficient descriptions are given for “church,” “priest,” 
and “cleric.”” When “gravediggers” (copiatae) and “attendants of the sick” 
(parabalani) are characterized as clerics (pp. 581, 448), the inference might 
be that these groups admitted only clerics, or that they constituted separate 
minor orders in the hierarchy of the clergy, as the Code and other early 
sources could lead one to believe. Neither interpretation would be correct. 
It might be preferable to leave untranslated well-known proper names, like 
parabalani, famous at Alexandria for another of their functions, that of 
bodyguard for the Bishop. The note on p. 448 supplies no hint of this, nor 
does it assign the precise reason for the law of 416 limiting this body to 500, 
namely, the bloody disputes between Alexandrian Jews and Christians, 
involving St. Cyril and the Prefect Orestes, and culminating with the mur- 
der of Hypatia, the female pagan philosopher. This footnote should have 
relied on some authority more recent than Du Cange. 
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Obviously these comments concern but a tiny fraction of this meritorious 
work, whose complexity makes perfect accuracy of annotation exceedingly 
difficult. But they may suggest a closer attention to ecclesiastical termi- 
nology, institutions, and history in future volumes. It is sincerely hoped 
that the editors will have the courage, perseverance, and means to complete 
their ambitious venture, so enduringly valuable. 


Weston College Joun F. Broperick, S.J. 


“Mary IN THE DOCUMENTS OF THE CHURCH. By Paul F. Palmer, S.J. 
Westminster, Md.: Newman, 1952. Pp. 129. $2.25. 

This is a valuable collection of documents drawn from the Fathers and 
early ecclesiastical writers, from the creeds and canons of ecumenical 
councils, and from official papal pronouncements, on the prerogatives of 
Mary. It provides impressive evidence that modern Catholic Mariology has 
grown steadily through the centuries like a flower from the seed; every 
petal is implicitly contained in the faith and devotional practice of the early 
Christians. As with all organic growth, there is a certain monotony in the 
way each new century carries on what is received. But each new age adds 
further insight, and it is thrilling to see the quiet, irresistible growth through 
all difficulties to the full flower. The quotations are admirably brief and 
pertinent, well translated, and introduced with just enough comment to 
explain their source and underscore their significance. 

Parts I-IV bear witness to a Marian tradition that is the common 
heritage of the great Churches of East and West until the Eastern 
Schism under Photius. Parts V-VI treat the less tranquil development of 
these same dogmas in the Church of the West and show how the piety of 
the faithful, encouraged by the Holy See, clings to the traditions in the face 
of philosophical difficulties. The principal antagonists in these medieval 
controversies attest the popularity of the beliefs they are opposing, and in 
language that borders on hope they express readiness to conform, should 
Rome decide against their doubts. Finally, in Parts VII-[X we have the 
papal pronouncements of the nineteenth and twentieth centuries on the 
Immaculate Conception, Mary as Mediatrix and Co-Redemptrix, and the 
Assumption. These last sections contain the climax of the whole tradition. 
In them the Church looks back upon her own faith and devotion as found 
in the writings of her teachers and in the prayers of her liturgy, and sees 
therein that these prerogatives of Mary have been revealed by God and 
are therefore to be “firmly and constantly believed by all the faithful.” 
Fr. Palmer concludes his book with a seven-page litany of Mary and the 
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reference to each page in the book where these praises may be found in the 
quotations from Christian writers. 

Fr. Palmer’s historical approach should afford all Christians a true picture 
of the faith of their ancestors. And for Catholics there is much more in the 
book than an argument. There is rich food for meditation in the tender, 
devotional, poetic way that the Holy Spirit has moved every age of the 
Church to St. Ephrem’s insight of love into the Mother of the Mystical 
Body. And the flavor of all the quotations is illustrated by the passage 
from St. John Damascene on Mary’s Assumption (pp. 60-61) which begins: 
“There was need that this dwelling meet for God, this undug well of re- 
mission’s waters, this unploughed field of heaven’s bread, this unwatered 
vineyard of immortality’s wine, this olive-tree of the Father’s compassion, 
ever green and fair and fruitful, be not imprisoned in the hollows of the 
earth,” and ends: “There was need that the Mother of God should enter 
into the possessions of her Son and, as Mother of God and handmaid, be 
reverenced by all creation. For the Son has enslaved all creation to His 
Mother.” 


Le Moyne College, Syracuse, N.Y. Joun J. FERNAN, S.J. 


MARIA IM CHRISTENLEBEN. Edited by Paul Strater, S.J. Katholische 
Marienkunde, III. Paderborn: Schéningh, 1951. Pp. 390. DM 14.70. 

The Katholische Marienkunde series presents a comprehensive survey of 
Mariological questions in a collection of essays contributed by eminent 
writers. The third volume, Maria im Christenleben, consists of eleven con- 
tributions to the central theme of Mary’s role in Christian life. 

Paul Striater, Spiritual Director at the German-Hungarian College in 
Rome, begins the volume with a dissertation on devotion to Mary as a 
powerful help towards Christian living. Illustrations are drawn from the 
lives of the saints, from religious foundations dedicated to the honor of 
Mary, and from the biographies of converts noted for their veneration of 
the Immaculate Virgin. Singled out for special commendation is the con- 
version of Dr. Edward Preuss, who emigrated to St. Louis and together 
with his son exercised a zealous literary apostolate. Constantine Vokinger, 
Chaplain at Stans, Switzerland, contributes the second paper on popular 
Marian devotions: the Angelus, the Rosary, the pilgrimages to shrines of 
Our Lady. Anton Freitag, S.V.D., develops the theme of Mary’s connec- 
tion with the missions. In a survey of the veneration paid to Mary in mis- 
sion lands, the French missions of Canada and the United States are selected 
for special mention. 
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Very interesting and illuminating is the study by Emmerich Raitz von 
Frentz, S.J., of St. L. M. Grignion de Montfort’s Perfect Devotion to Mary. 
After setting forth the history, essence, and excellence of the Grignionian 
devotion he evaluates critically some of the difficulties: the possibility of 
the devotion, the problem of prayer through Mary, the connotation of holy 
servitude. The peculiar relation of the Mother of God to the Catholic priest- 
hood is treated by Dominic Thalhammer, S.J. John Beumer, S.J., outlines 
the historical development of devotion to Mary as a sign and means of pre- 
destination. He explains the meaning of this prerogative, justifies it, and 
shows its theoretical and practical implications. 

These six papers on the influence of devotion to Mary on individual souls 
are followed by dissertations on three types of group veneration. The origin, 
life, and celebrations of the model Rosary Brotherhood at Einsiedeln are 
described by Rudolf Henggeler, O.S.B. The editor expounds the history 
and sanctifying power of the Sodality of our Lady. An interesting account 
of the Schénstatt movement is presented by Ferdinand Kastner, S.A.C. 

Carl Feckes delineates the historical background of the consecration of 
the Church and of the whole world to the Immaculate Heart of Mary by 
Pope Pius XII, indicates the dogmatic foundations on which it rests, and 
explains its significance. The final article by the editor explains the meaning 
of devotion to Mary, its obligation, its educational value, and its sources. 

Besides a fund of useful and interesting information this third volume 
offers the reader many a stimulating insight into Marian doctrine and cult. 
To the reader’s disappointment, however, two topics of interest in present- 
day devotion to the Blessed Virgin are left untreated. The first is a theo- 
logical explanation of the import and basis of reparation to the Immaculate 
Heart of Mary; the second, a formal and adequate treatment of the object, 
end, and acts of the same devotion. Perhaps a revised edition will satisfy 
the reader’s interest. 


West Baden College CLEMENT J. Fuerst, S.J. 


LES ANGES ET LEUR MISSION. By Jean Daniélou. Collection Irénikon (new 
series), V. Editions de Chevetogne (Belgium), 1951. Pp. 154. 50 fr. belg. 

Although angelology has always had a definite place in the traditional 
teaching of the Church, over the centuries there has been a shift in empha- 
sis concerning the questions discussed. Whereas the Scholastics were more 
interested in the nature of the angels, their cognition and volition, the 
Fathers of the Church were primarily concerned with the mission of the 
angels to humanity, “sent for service, for the sake of those who shall inherit 
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salvation” (Heb. 1:14). It is this patristic angelology which is the subject 
matter of the present work. 

Pére Daniélou’s purpose is to show that the role of the angels is to lead 
humanity to the worship of the one true God and to associate all men in 
their angelic Trisagion. In attaining this end Daniélou did not merely 
synthesize some of the fine patristic studies already in existence; instead, 
his intention and desire was primarily to enrich the documentation of 
patristic angelology, citing, examining, and explaining texts hitherto not 
studied in scholarly fashion. In his selection of these texts, however, he has 
limited himself to those which he judged more conducive to enlighten the 
mind and to foster devotion. A complete and exhaustive treatise was not 
his intention. 

As far as possible the author follows an historical order in his considera- 
tion of the mission of the angels in the economy of salvation. He begins 
with an exposition of the role exercised by the angels in regard to the chosen 
people of Israel, especially their role as ministers of divine revelation. The 
outstanding example of this was the part played by the angels in the pro- 
mulgation of the Law. But with the coming of Christ, who was the sole 
mediator of the New Law and who took upon Himself the work of salvation, 
the role of the angels changed. Although there are in the New Testament 
indications of the angels as messengers of divine revelation, their primary 
function was to be ministers to the Redeemer. According to the author it 
is particularly in regard to the Nativity and Ascension that the angels fulfill 
this role. After the Ascension the angels play an active part in continuing 
on earth the great redemptive work of Christ, the edification of the Church. 
This begins with baptism, the angels being invisible apostles sent to the 
nations of the earth to lead them to the Church. 

Not only do the angels exercise a role in relation to the Christian com- 
munity, but they also have a mission to individual souls: they are to be 
guardians, protecting, guiding, and aiding souls on their way to God. In 
fact, they assist souls through the entire process of spiritual growth; in 
this they have a triple function: purification, illumination, and unification. 
Having assisted men during their earthly life, the angels also minister to 
souls at the hour of death and lead them to paradise. But even with this 
the role of the angelic spirits is not yet entirely fulfilled; they will also be 
“the ministers of the resurrection of the dead, of the gathering of the elect, 
of the separation of the just from the wicked” (p. 144); they will be wit- 
nesses of the judgment, the executors of the sentence, the escort of the 
blessed into heaven. 

This, in brief, is the subject matter of Les anges et leur mission. Pére 
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Daniélou, however, from his manifestly extensive study of the Fathers, 
develops it in a manner that is rich and scholarly. In so doing he has made 
an erudite contribution to the study of patristic angelology. 


Weston College Tuomas G. O’CALLAGHAN, S.J. 


DE EXPERIENTIA MySTICA. By Carolus Truhlar, S.J. Rome: Gregorian 
University, 1951. Pp. 252. $1.40. 

This unpretentious introduction to mystical theology consists of lectures 
delivered at the Pontifical Gregorian University in Rome by a member of 
the faculty of dogmatic theology. The author expresses the hope of sub- 
sequently elaborating their content in specialized theological journals. 
Throughout the work he makes a welcome effort to bring authentic mys- 
ticism into closer contact with dogmatic theology, being more interested 
in the scriptural, patristic, and doctrinal aspects of his subject than in the 
purely psychological. The work, though perhaps necessarily elementary and 
incomplete, is a firm step in the right direction. 

There are eleven chapters. Presupposing the historical fact of mystical 
experience scientifically proved, Fr. Truhlar discusses the properties of this 
unusual phenomenon, the role of infused contemplation in it, the degrees 
of mysticism, its passive and active elements. Then he proceeds to discover 
what the theological sources, namely, the Church’s magisterium, the New 
Testament, the Fathers, and certain carefully selected theologians teach 
on these subjects. Next he treats of the relation of mystical experience to 
the theology of grace and to spiritual perfection, and finally of natural 
mysticism and of acquired contemplation. He omits the extraordinary phe- 
nomena often associated with mysticism, such as ecstasy, visions, and the 
like, since he considers these of much lesser importance. 

The following are some of Fr. Truhlar’s conclusions. He grants that, 
considered theologically, the mystic way is distinguished from the ordinary 
way only in degree, being simply a more intense life of grace. Looked at 
psychologically, however, it differs specifically, i.e., it impresses the soul 
as something essentially other than non-mystical experience. Such super- 
natural, mystical experience of God is immediate, though not clear, as in 
the beatific vision. Fr. Truhlar sees the difficulties involved in this opinion, 
but he concludes unsatisfactorily (with de Guibert) that it cannot easily 
be proved impossible. This new unaccustomed perception of the soul he 
analyzes with the mystics as a spiritual experience, akin to sensation, in- 
distinct, difficult to describe, containing both passive and active elements. 

Infused contemplation effects the mystical experience by giving a new 
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capability to the soul’s faculties and by illuminating multiple aspects of 
the soul’s state, thus producing an extension of psychological consciousness. 
Such mystical experience has various features: it may affect the intellect 
more than the will, or vice versa; it may be pleasant or painful, accom- 
panied by more recollection or less, be present in the depths of the soul or 
in its faculties, vary as to frequency, and be concerned with the unity of 
nature or the trinity of persons in God. 

Degrees of mystical experience are many, differing greatly in individuals. 
Hence, only some very general characteristics can be listed as degrees com- 
mon to all. The degrees do not differ specifically, since the nature of infused 
contemplation remains the same, but there is a gradation in the fullness 
and intensity of the experience. Ecstasy, however, is not necessarily a sign 
of a more intense mystical experience. 

Both active nights of the soul, i.e., the night of the senses and the night 
of the spirit, are outside of mystical experience, being presupposed as neces- 
sary conditions to mystical union with God. The passive nights of the senses 
and of the spirit, certainly if taken strictly, are mystical and seem to be 
required before habitual mystical graces are given. They must at least pre- 
cede spiritual matrimony. These mystical nights may be had even after 
the transforming union, but then their function is no longer to purify, but 
rather to assimilate the mystic to Jesus Christ. Within the degree of trans- 
forming union itself there are also degrees or variations, such as the mys- 
ticism of service, of the apostolate, of reparation, and the like. These varia- 
tions must not be considered as being in opposition to the mystical life of 
union, as de Guibert and others seem to assert. Fr. Truhlar gives some 
excellent analyses and explanations of the nights and also of the degrees 
of the mystical ascent. Passivity must not be overstressed in mystical ex- 
perience, thus opening the way to error. He himself concentrates on the 
active elements, so often neglected. 

Turning now to the theological sources, the author finds that the mysti- 
cal doctrine of the Church’s magisterium is mostly negative, consisting in 
condemnations of, and warnings against, doctrinal and practical aberra- 
tions. He discovers only four documentary sources of a strictly positive 
nature, and of these the first three do not exceed the authority of private 
theologians. They are: the schema of meditation and contemplation of 
Cardinal Casanata, the Articles of Issy, the treatises on beatification and 
canonization of Cardinal Lambertini (the future Pope Benedict XIV), and 
the bulls of canonization. This reviewer believes that there is a mine of 
positive mystical doctrine, still largely untapped by theologians, in the 
Popes’ encyclicals, especially in the more recent ones, particularly those on 
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the Mystical Body. This doctrinal source should be probed more deeply 
and widely. 

As for Scripture, three sets of texts, mainly from St. John and St. Paul, 
are studied. One set treats of Christian life in general, another of the ac- 
tivity of the Holy Spirit in the soul, and a third contains certain extra- 
ordinary expressions referring to the interior supernatural reality within the 
soul. From them the author concludes that the New Testament does not 
demonstrate conclusively the mystical experience as described above, but 
contains it implicitly. With time these implicit elements are becoming more 
and more explicit. The chapter on the Fathers and early ecclesiastical 
writers shows strikingly this process at work. One sees an ever increasing 
probability of doctrine and growing clarity of expression regarding mystical 
experience in the works of Polycarp, Ignatius of Antioch, Clement of Alex- 
andria, Origen, Ammonius, Evagrius Ponticus, Gregory of Nyssa, Augus- 
tine, Diadochus, Dionysius the Areopagite, and Gregory the Great. With 
conviction Fr. Truhlar elucidates this doctrinal development from some of 
the principal texts of these spiritual masters. 

One of the most satisfying chapters is the eighth, in which the author 
studies mystical experience step by step with reference to the entire dog- 
matic treatise on grace. From a study of such documents as the famous 
treatises of Benedict XIV, he observes that it is more probable that mys- 
tical experience is not required de jure nor is it always given de facto to those 
achieving a high degree of spiritual perfection. Furthermore, neither the 
fact nor the possibility of natural mysticism can be proved with any degree 
of certitude. He maintains that there is such a thing as acquired contempla- 
tion if “contemplation” means the non-mystical kind and if “acquired” 
means with the assistance of the grace given to all fervent Christians. If 
“contemplation” means real mystical experience, then there is no such thing 
as acquired contemplation. He thinks that the problem is mainly a matter 
of words and definitions, but that view seems just a little too simple. 

Not all theologians will agree with some of his conclusions, nor with his 
analysis and explanation of the texts of the mystics, nor with his interpre- 
tations of the Church’s doctrine. That is to be expected. Nevertheless, the 
book is decidedly valuable, particularly for its insistence on the theological 
aspects of mystical experience. The author writes in an orderly way, has a 
clear and simple Latin style, gives constant evidence of being a good peda- 
gogue, and knows how to use homely, effective illustrations. On the less 
favorable side we find him giving adversaries short shrift, citing as mystical 
the texts of those who are not certainly mystics, such as St. Augustine, 
Lucie Christine, Sister Mary Salesia Schultes, and others. One wonders if 
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his students know all the languages which appear in the quoted texts. Bet- 
ter proof-reading would make a second edition still more attractive. 

There is an excellent documentation of theological articles for each chap- 
ter, but for beginners Catholic and non-Catholic authors should be distin- 
guished. Perhaps a little historical summary of the principal Christian 
mystics and their works would be a great help to his young clerical students. 
At present Fr. Truhlar leans heavily on de Guibert, under whom he studied 
at the Gregorian University, but he can also disagree and gives evidence of 
a solid, independent judgment. His work is a fresh approach to the subject 
of Christian mysticism and we await eagerly the further labors of this well- 
informed and prudent Hungarian theologian. 


St. Mary’s College AUGUSTINE K1aas, S.J. 


COMPENDIUM IURIS PUBLICI ECCLESIASTICI. By Laurentius R. Sotillo, 
S.J. 2nd ed.; Santander: Sal Terrae, 1951. Pp. 367. 40 ptas. 

The author’s purpose in publishing this compendium, which first ap- 
peared in 1947, was to satisfy the need for a classroom text for seminaries 
in Spain. For this end it seems adequate. It covers the field well and the 
style is clear, simple, and very readable, despite numerous typographical 
errors. The matter is presented in the Scholastic form of thesis, adversaries, 
note, proof, and objections. 

The second edition contains no change in doctrine and very little even 
in text, save for the rather thoroughly reworked and enlarged treatment of 
Church-State relations. This section should be of special interest to Ameri- 
can theologians. Fr. Sotillo presents the traditional position with the thesis: 
“Status-societas et Status-auctoritas, qua tales, tenentur amplecti, profiteri 
et conservare et tueri veram et supernaturalem religionem, quae sola est 
in Ecclesia catholica” (p. 182). Among the “Errores” are treated the opin- 
ions of Jacques Maritain and John Courtney Murray, S.J. Although some 
very telling arguments are offered in support of this and related theses, 
there are some unfortunate weaknesses in the manner of presentation. 
Quite often texts are used which do not prove the point at all or prove it 
only indirectly without the connection being indicated. Thus, of four scrip- 
tural texts cited as proofs that rulers themselves must accept God’s com- 
mands, three (Rom. 13:1-4; I Pet. 2:13; Prov. 8:15-16) say nothing of this 
but rather stress that, though the rulers be pagans, still they are to be 
obeyed because all authority is from God (p. 195). Sometimes, too, texts 
are quoted and authorities cited without references. Several texts quoted in 
Spanish translation would have been better given in the original Latin or 
English, at least in a footnote. More distinction might have been made of 
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the probative value of authorities cited; replies, e.g., of the Holy See to 
particular groups and schemata of the councils seem to be given importance 
equal to encyclicals and formal definitions. In spite of these weaknesses, 
however, sufficient arguments are adduced to make the author’s position 
very strong on the main points of the Church-State question. 

In view of the common line taken by the Catholic press in defense of an 
ambassador to the Vatican, Sotillo’s view is interesting: “Hae legationes 
activae et passivae inter S. Sedem et Gubernia civilia habentur quatenus 
R. Pontifex est caput Ecclesiae, non quatenus supremus Princeps civilis 
Civitatis Vaticanae. Constat hoc ex eo quod tales Legati exstiterunt etiam 
post spoliationem Statuum pontificiorum, ex politicorum declarationibus et 
ex doctrina auctorum iuris publici internationalis” (p. 83). 


Alma College JoserH J. FARRAHER, S.J. 


“ ‘Tue Breviary ExptaineD. By Pius Parsch. Translated by William Nay- 
den, C.SS.R., and Carl Hoegerl, C.SS.R. St. Louis: Herder, 1952. Pp. 
viii + 459. $6.00. 

The recognition which Fr. Parsch justly enjoys in the liturgical field 
has been won by his volumes on the Church year, the Mass, and the psalms. 
The Breviary Explaine:' is the English translation of his latest work, Bre- 
viererklérung, and it gives every promise of being the standard work in that 
field for some time. Literature on the breviary as a whole being discourag- 
ingly scanty, this well-printed and indexed volume should prove welcome to 
priests and religious eager to pray their breviary with attention and devo- 
tion. To my knowledge it is the only work of its nature and scope available 
in English. (The brief reading-list attached mentions items of interest, but 
all are either of a very general or of a very specific nature.) There are avail- 
able theoretical works that discuss the place and importance of the bre- 
viary, histories of its development, as well as manuals of rubrics for praying 
the office (our volume does not concern itself with rubrics), but nothing 
else that so aptly conjoins the historical and devotional implications of the 
divine office in detail. Perhaps this is the most distinguishing feature of the 
work—the happy blending of scholarship and devotion. 

There are three main sections. Part I offers three introductory essays 
on the history, nature, and function of the breviary. Motives for praying 
the breviary attentively, devoutly, and in union with the whole Church are 
highlighted convincingly. The historical chapter stresses its place and 
importance in the life of the Church. One might take exception to the at- 
tempt to link an historical-redemptive theme with most of the hours of 
the office. However laudable it may be for an individual to make personal 
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applications, there is at least nothing objective, e.g., in Sext to warrant 
the following: “Our Savior is hanging on the Cross (twelve to three 
o'clock). Hell unleashes all its might against Him. Good Friday forms the 
background for Sext . . .” (p. 36). 

Part II discusses the constituent parts of the breviary: the psalms, les- 
sons, orations, verses and versicles, antiphons, responsories, hymns, and 
the ordinary of the breviary. Part III is on the spirit of the breviary and 
consists primarily of a more detailed study of the office for specific feasts 
and seasons of the temporal cycle. Over and above their value for the 
analysis they give of individual parts and feasts, these sections will provide 
a useful model for further study. 

Fr. Parsch concludes his work with a brief essay on the breviary for the 
laity. He stresses community prayer, consciousness of the oneness of the 
family of the Church, and urges that a shortened breviary be prepared in 
the vernacular for the laity. He suggests that it consist of Matins (one 
nocturn), Lauds, and Vespers as the ideal. 

The translators happily avoid the clumsiness of so many translations. 
Moreover, in three places (pp. 6, 43, 442), they add a note relative to or 
quoting from Mediator Dei, lest the text be construed as having implications 
contrary to the Encyclical. And, though some may find the author’s unc- 
tion distasteful, he has certainly achieved his purpose: “‘to help those who 
pray the Breviary to understand the Church’s prayer, and to say this 
prayer ‘in spirit and in truth.’ ” 


St. Meinrad’s Abbey, Indiana SmeEon Daty, O.S.B. 


’ Crist IN THE Liturcy. By Dom Illtyd Trethowan, 0.S.B. New York: 
Sheed and Ward, 1952. Pp. 150. $2.50. 

Dom Iiltyd tells us that this book grew out of a series of twelve lectures 
to an international group of layfolk meeting in Germany during 1950. His 
purpose is popularization: the book “aims at summarizing for the conven- 
ience of the English reader the work of contemporary theologians and litur- 
gists and is largely derived from French sources; it is inevitably ‘scrappy’ 
and intended only as a stimulus.” Accordingly, the first chapter, “What 
is the Liturgy?”, develops some earlier writing of the author’s own. In the 
chapters that follow we are offered summaries of Dom Odo Casel’s mys- 
terium theory, Canon Masure’s much-debated views on the Eucharistic 
sacrifice, Fr. Coventry’s exposition of the Ordinary of the Mass (itself a 
summary of Parsch and Jungmann), Dom Jerome Gassner’s study of the 
Canon, the writings of Dame Emiliana Loehr (a disciple of Casel), of Fr. 
Parsch, and of Dom Cabrol on the Liturgical Year, Fr. Ellard’s Mass of 
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the Future, and the commentaries on the Divine Office of Mr. E. I. Watkin 
in his Praise of Glory and of a number of writings in Vie spirituelle for 
January, 1947, while the epilogue, “Christian Perfection and Intellectual- 
ism,” is an expansion of the author’s book, Certainty, published in 1948. 

Judgment on the merits of all these studies will already have been passed 
by theologians and liturgists; it remains to be seen whether the laity, to 
whom Dom Illtyd addresses himself, will profit by his summaries. The 
American reader will find his style English in the insular sense—charac- 
terized, that is, by indirection, understatement, and detachment. Any 
reader, however, would be puzzled by the involutions of a sentence like 
this: “But when we think of the element of beauty in literature we are 
concentrating only on one side of it, though one which may be, I should 
say (others would differ), the main part of it—as, for example, in some of 
Shakespeare’s lyrics” (p. 94). A “popularization” employing such a style 
might well fall short of its objective, since the reader would soon tire of its 
complexity. And this would be matter for regret, because efforts like Dom 
Illtyd’s to discuss with the educated laity the theology of their worship can 
only be applauded. 


Boston College Wrt1am J. Leonarp, S.J. 


ADOLF voN Harnack. By Agnes von Zahn-Harnack. 2nd ed.; Berlin: 
Walter de Gruyter, 1951. Pp. xiii + 453. DM 16.80. 

The first edition of this book appeared in 1936. Its author was one of 
Harnack’s daughters, married to Karl von Zahn. This second edition has 
the same author, and her preface is dated November, 1949, but she died 
before publication could get under way. Except for the addition of a new 
chapter on Mrs. Harnack, née Amalie Thiersch, the new edition does not 
differ materially from the first. Missing are the four photos of Harnack in 
the first edition; there is only one, the frontispiece, showing him at the age 
of about seventy, sitting at his desk. Paper, print, and binding show the 
good taste of the publishing firm. By reducing margins and closer spacing, 
it was possible to reduce the number of pages from 577 to 453. There are 
rather many printing mistakes, though not of the annoying type. 

I had the pleasure of utilizing the first edition for my article on Harnack 
which appeared in Theological Studies, V (1944), 24-42. Without it I could 
not have gathered the necessary biographical data nor understood the his- 
torical background of Harnack’s major publications; for, strange to say, 
no other biography of Harnack was then extant and, stranger still, no other 
has been written today. Nor has this biography been translated, though the 
Andover-Harvard Theological Library in Cambridge has an unpublished 
English translation by W. H. Allison and W. H. Walker (1949). 
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As for the biography itself, it is clearly a labor of love. It is the thankful 
tribute of a devoted daughter to her father who created the happiness of 
their family, but whose stature in the world beyond kept growing with the 
years to uncommon proportions. The family background is never absent, 
even when she narrates the origin of her father’s publications, or unravels 
the numerous controversies in which he was involved, or recounts the politi- 
cal rebuffs he experienced in the New Reich after World War I. Perhaps 
there is too much black and white in the portrait, but the over-all picture 
was drawn by an honest, conscientious biographer. 

Yet, without questioning the sincerity of the daughter, one misses a cer- 
tain independence of judgment. Was her father always as right and his 
opponents as hopelessly wrong as she makes them out? Take the A postoli- 
kumstreit, that intra-Lutheran quarrel concerning the Apostles’ Creed. Lu- 
theran authorities wanted the whole of it obligatory on all, ministers and 
congregations; but quite a few professors, while professedly Lutherans, 
maintained that parts of it were so incredible and unimportant that it 
would be “un-evangelical” to force them on all. The article “conceived 
of the Holy Ghost, born of the Virgin Mary” bore the brunt of the attack. 
Arguments whirled to and fro, and Harnack became the champion of those 
who clamored for an expurgated edition of the Apostles’ Creed. My point 
is that the author, though a Lutheran herself, quotes her father’s arguments 
and those of his supporters in full, whereas the arguments of the Lutheran 
authorities are lost in external and political considerations. Was she not 
aware that her father’s stand was no longer Lutheran but rationalistic? 
Or was she unwilling to admit that her father could be wrong? 


Weston College A. C. Cotter, S.J. 


Von Nicuts zum SEIN. By Joseph Santeler. Feldkirch: Im Verlag der 
Quelle, 1949. Pp. 119. S. 18.30. 

This book consists of a series of three lectures given to lay university 
students in August, 1947, at Batschuns near Feldkirch. Publication pro- 
vided an opportunity for enlarging and supplementing the original lec- 
tures, so that, in the author’s opinion, we have here doctrine on creation 
which is to a certain degree complete. The treatment, according to the plan 
of the lectures, is strictly philosophical. To present the fact of creation 
strongly enough to remove all objections and to deduce from it consequences 
for life is the author’s special intention. 

After an introductory chapter on different modern attitudes towards 
creation, the author arrives inductively at a definition of creation: to bring 
into existence something totally new and truly subsisting in itself. From 
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such a concept certain properties of creation follow, among which is the 
non-exclusion of moderate evolution. 

Given this definition, the fact of creation is treated. Here the first question 
is: is creation possible? Dr. Santeler answers: the concept contains no con- 
tradiction, and so creation is possible. Next the actual fact of creation is 
proved. Briefly, the argument runs as follows: Whatever does not neces- 
sarily (of itself, having the reason for its existence in its essence) exist, 
necessarily has a cause But the things of the world which change, do not 
necessarily exist, and therefore have a cause; for unchangeableness is a 
characteristic of necessary existence. In the things of our experience, which 
are caused, the matter from which they come to be cannot be eternal, 
because it is changeable and multiple. Hence it does not exist necessarily, 
and so is caused. Now, excluding the emanation of matter from God as im- 
possible, we must conclude that matter is created. 

A discussion of the extent to which creative activity enters our world is 
followed by a few pages on conservation. The exemplary causality of God 
is next considered. Here Dr. Santeler is careful to exorcize the ghosts of 
any essences outside God, relics of an Avicennian metaphysic. When treat- 
ing the question of the final cause of creatures and the motive for God’s 
creating, the author insists that this can be only God’s infinite goodness, 
and strenuously rejects the idea of extrinsic glory as a motive. He adds, of 
course, that creation necessarily glorifies God. 

With this understanding of creation the next step is to deduce its fruitful 
applications to human life. First, as regards man’s knowledge of God: only 
with the knowledge of the fact of creation is our knowledge of God’s exist- 
ence and essence in a position to be complete. Then, for man and his life, 
the consequences are many: creation is a guarantee of the spirituality of 
the soul; it is the answer to man’s “whence?” and “‘whither?’’; it manifests 
the nobility of man; it portrays God as a Father and helps to render less 
acute the problem of the great amount of evil in the world. Finally, it aids 
in solving the existential problems of man. 

Readers will find Dr. Santeler’s little book helpful and suggestive, even 
though they may feel forced to make reservations on certain points. 


West Baden College James J. Doytz, S.J. 


THE EXISTENTIALISTS. By James Collins. Chicago: Regnery, 1952. Pp. 
268. $4.50. 
¢ THE EXIsTENTIALIST REVOLT. By Kurt F. Reinhardt. Milwaukee: Bruce, 
1952. Pp. 254. $3.50. 

Here is a strange phenomenon. Two independent authors publish two 
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independent books, the one from St. Louis University and the other from 
Stanford University, dealing with exactly the same subject matter and 
finished within a month of each other. James Collins begins with the existen- 
tial backgrounds as found in Kierkegaard, Nietzsche, and Husserl, then 
works his way through Sartre’s postulated atheism, Jasper’s quest of tran- 
scendence, Marcel’s concrete philosophy of participation, and Heidegger’s 
recall of man to being, and concludes with the five principal existential 
themes. Kurt F. Reinhardt begins with the crisis and the problem of human 
existence, analyses Kierkegaard’s Either/Or problem which leads him to 
Nietzsche’s dilemma and choice of man-God over God-man. He treats 
Heidegger and Husser! together (legitimately) in the call of truth and being, 
while Sartre, Jaspers, and Marcel receive individual chapters under the 
headings, ““The Ape of Lucifer,” “Shipwreck or Homecoming,” and “From 
Refusal to Invocation” respectively. 

Anyone familiar with the literature of existentialism will find no difficulty 
in recognizing these rather standardized headings. Yet, to make the phe- 
nomenon all the more phenomenal, both authors approach their subject 
from a positive point of view, i.e., both seek the truths that existentialism 
has to teach. Partial truths they may be; nevertheless they are stimuli to 
the dynamics of any philosophy that would seek the living Truth. The au- 
thors make a point of noting what existentialism can rightfully offer for 
understanding contemporary man, and in both cases the Dantean phrase, 
lungo studio e grande amore, may be applied equally to the results of their 
work. In fact, if a perilous generalization be permitted, both books have, 
each in its own way, said the last word on existentialism up to the moment. 
While neither author treats his topic according to national boundaries, 
still both have managed to synthesize the French opinion as found in Regis 
Jolivet, Emmanuel Mounier, Jean Wahl, and Roger Troisfontaines; the 
German opinion of Theodor Steinbiichel, O. F. Bollnow, and Johannes 
Hessen; the Italian opinion of Norberto Bobbio, Cornelio Fabro, Guido 
de Ruggieri, and Luigi Pareyson; the English opinion of Copleston; and 
the American opinion of Barret, Grene, and Harper. The existentialism of 
St. Augustine, St. Thomas, Pascal, Unamuno, Ortega y Gasset, Albert 
Camus, and Dostoievsky comes in for only passing mention. Yet, within 
the limits prescribed by the authors for themselves, the guiding principles, 
the basic foundations are all here. These two books are the latest and the 
most definitive statement we have on existential thinking. 

Despite the fact that The Existentialists and The Existentialist Revolt are 
molded in the same clay, they do not employ an identical method or make 
an identical approach. Collins gives his handling of the existential problem 
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a heavily metaphysical emphasis, while Reinhardt looks rather to the 
Christian implications underlying the existential metaphysic. Collins’ chap- 
ters, therefore, show up best when he is immersed in Sartre’s ‘““Myth of 
Being In-Itself,” or Husserl’s ““Radical Transcendent Realism,” or Heideg- 
ger’s “Destruction of the History of Ontology,” whereas Reinhardt hits 
at the problem presented by each specific thinker. He treats existence itself 
as the introductory problem and then moves on to the famous Kierke- 
gaardian Either/Or (one of his best efforts together with that on Jasper’s 
“Shipwreck or Homecoming’’), Nietzsche’s ‘““Man-God or God-Man?”, and 
Husserl’s and Heidegger’s ‘““The Call of Truth and Being.” What Collins 
calls the Sartrean “Will to Atheism” Reinhardt reduces to “The Ape of 
Lucifer.” Where Collins discusses Marcel’s elemental “(Mystery and Prob- 
lem” and “Being and Having,” Reinhardt appeals to the phrase of Marcel, 
“From Refusal to Invocation.” The final chapters in both books, Collins’ 
“Five Existential Themes” (the venture of philosophizing, descriptive meta- 
physics, man in the world, man and fellow man, man and God), and Rein- 
hardt’s “Thematic Structure of Existentialism” (subjective truth, es- 
trangement, existence and nothingness, existential anguish and nothingness, 
existence and “the other,” situation and “limit situation,” temporality and 
historicity, existence and death, existence and God), form a magnificent 
summary and conclusion. 

It may be stated that Reinhardt makes more use of the literary aspects 
of existentialism by his citations from Kafka, Unamuno, Camus, and Rainer 
Maria Rilke, while Collins does not for a moment abandon the strict meta- 
physical method of his critique. By the same token, Collins’ work will 
appeal (and rightly) to the philosopher alone, while Reinhardt’s will have 
something to offer to the philosopher and the litterateur. Collins’ book pos- 
sesses a more compact unity, a more biting intellectual clarity. It is more 
of a whole than Reinhardt’s book, which in turn offers more extraneous 
background matter on the thinkers’ lives, studies, and sufferings. Together, 
both give a complete picture of existentialism. Apart, The Existentialists 
is far superior for sheer metaphysical thinking, while The Existentialist 
Revolt can be recommended for its more concrete and varicolored picture 
of a movement. 


Fordham University Victor R. YANITELLI, S.J. 
J 

METAPHYSICAL JOURNAL. By Gabriel Marcel. Chicago: Regnery, 1952. 
Pp. 344. $6.50. 

The best point de départ for reading the Metaphysical Journal is surely 
Marcel’s own preface to the English edition. Here he explains his disagree- 
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ment with the judgment of Jean Hyppolite that the Journal represents the 
seed from which all of his later work developed. ‘““My thought has never 
proceeded in this way.” In fact, Marcel now seems to be of the opinion 
that a systematic exposition of his thought would, of itself, be an unfaith- 
fulness to it, “an intellectual treason,” inasmuch as the mode of exposition 
would not correspond with the true nature of the thought. He goes on to 
declare that the meditations of the Metaphysical Journal could aptly be 
designated “concrete approaches” to being, a term he invented for the 
Gifford Lectures of 1949 and 1950 (Vol. I: Reflection and Mystery; Vol. I: 
Faith and Reality). 

“Concrete approaches” exclude the establishing of one’s thought “‘on a 
fundamental certainty that could serve as a point of departure either for a 
deduction of the Spinozist type, or for a dialectic like that of Fichte or 
Hegel . . . [and] the same holds true for pure empiricism . .. for pure em- 
piricism excludes any idea of direction; under pain of giving the lie to its 
definition, it can only drift.” Marcel, it seems, freely admits the Thomistic 
principle of contradiction and the self-evident truths, but only in the logical 
order. Consequently he has taken as the central theme of the Journal and 
of all his thought “the impossibility of thinking of being as object.” ‘““Con- 
crete approaches,” therefore, imply “a presentiment or ‘forefeeling’ of some- 
thing regarding which we can say: ‘This is reality.’ ” 

Language itself becomes an obstacle to expressing experience of this 
type, simply because it is inadequate. Somehow, in reading Marcel, one 
feels that the semanticist in him is inclined to run away with the meta- 
physician. And yet, when Marcel begins one of his excursions on a word 
he has used, v.g., “value,” “barbarous,” “having,” “with,” etc., he is not 
indulging a mere four de paroles. Rather he is thinking in accord with Hei- 
degger’s formula that “language is the domicile (das Haus) of being.” 

The Journal includes Marcel’s thoughts on being from the first entry 
made on New Year’s Day, 1914, to the entry made on May 24, 1923. The 
appendix contains an article by him on “Existence and Objectivity,” an 
addendum purporting to “disentangle several of the fundamental themes 
of the Metaphysical Journal.” These themes are almost legion. He treats 
in the article of the difficulties encountered by both the idealists and the 
skeptics when dealing with existence (“the immediate is the very reverse 
of the principle of intelligibility”). In the Journal itself, grace, faith, prayer, 
the saint, idealism, hallucinations, sense perception, Laberthonniére’s Es- 
sais, intelligibility (“is not in function of the forms, the forms are in func- 
tion of intelligibility”), death and consciousness and materialism, come 
for discussion, some of them at length, but all modo Marcelliano. 
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This collection of many disparate yet frequently interrelated metaphysi- 
cal meditations makes formidable reading. In fact the translator, Bernard 
Wall, deserves more than a little praise for his excellent accomplishment of 
what must have been a discouraging task. Obviously the Metaphysical 
Journal is at least a physical necessity for anyone who would try to solve 
the intricate thinking of Gabriel Marcel, who, incidentally, has repudiated 
once and for all the title “Christian existentialist.” 


Fordham University Victor R. YANITELLI, S.J. 


THE PHILosopHy OF CoMMUNISM. By Giorgio La Pira and others. New 
York: Fordham University Press (McMullen), 1952. Pp. x + 308. $5.00. 

In April of 1949 a distinguished international group of scholars assembled 
at the Pontifical Academy of St. Thomas in Rome to discuss the most 
vexing political problem of the century. Though the title of this volume 
might lead one to believe that its many essays are restricted to the philo- 
sophical aspects of Communism, actually the subject is treated from the 
standpoint of theology, social philosophy, property, economics, labor, ide- 
ology, spiritual values, humanism and human values, empirical sociology, 
penal law, science, psychology, and international law. The collection pro- 
vides, therefore, an uncommon wealth of materials on the political Franken- 
stein which has subdued the peoples of Eastern Europe and now looms 
over the West. 

Fr. Garrigou-Lagrange reviews the familiar Thomistic thesis on the 
relation of man’s perfection to the state. Most of the other papers lack the 
note of conventionality and open fresh views of the phenomenon of Marx- 
ism-Leninism-Stalinism. There is here a comprehensive survey of the mo- 
tives and the methods of refuting and opposing the advance of Communism 
which would be difficult to find so compactly in any other source. While the 
Scholastic presuppositions are never forgotten, the papers reveal a profound 
enrichment of modern orientations that will appeal to the educated mind. 
Outstanding are the contributions of Gustav Gundlach, S.J., on the eco- 
nomics of Communism, of Igino Giordani on the political atheism of Com- 
munism, and of Ugo Viglino on the social function of property and its 
metaphysical foundation. 

Rarely in modern commentaries will one find so profound an appreciation 
of the ethos of Communism. “Hatred is the passion and struggle is the 
password of this [Communist] society” (p. 136). Not love but envy drives 
the Communist on to his goals, for selfishness is at the very marrow of its 
dynamism. Giordani acutely observes that today’s political struggle is 
basically a religious warfare in which Christianity (love) and materialism 
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(hate) are pitted against one another as two irreconcilable systems, and 
it is significant that in this struggle the Church is substantially defending 
one of the great fruits of the redemption, i.e., liberty. “The result is that 
Christians find themselves defending religious faith, political liberty and 
the democratic way of life at one and the same time” (p. 138). 

Ugo Lattanzi gives us an excellent paper on the best argument to use 
against Communism. He stresses a point that must be emphasized for 
many Christian thinkers who find it difficult to understand how such a 
monstrosity as Communism could have the appeal it obviously has for so 
large a portion of the earth’s masses. No propagandist force in history has 
known how to manipulate so deftly the symbols that appeal to the desires 
of the race. Bread, peace, happiness, freedom—those are the dreams. “Com- 
munism, understood as propaganda tactics, relies on Christian words filched 
from the Gospels and put into the mouth of the devil, a tempter who prom- 
ises men a paradise on earth—glory, well-being, power...” (p. 116). If 
Satan in all his cunning felt that this was the most suitable temptation for 
Christ in the desert, why should it not be clear that the same temptation 
addressed to feeble man can deal a devastating blow to the forces of the 
Kingdom of God? This is an important book. It has many of the answers, 
and it opens up many an avenue of investigation. 


Woodstock College FRANCIS J. GROGAN, S.J. 


“ COUNSELING IN CATHOLIC Lire AND EpucatTion. By Charles A. Curran. 
New York: Macmillan, 1952. Pp. xxvi + 462. $4.50. 

Fr. Curran has rendered a double service to Catholic educators and 
priests. He has clearly explained what non-directive counseling is, how it 
works, how it should be practiced; and he has indicated how compatible 
it may be with Catholic philosophy. 

The author carefully distinguishes between guidance and counseling 
Guidance, for Fr. Curran, includes all such techniques as are interpretative, 
directive, or, in general, more didactic in character. Some psychologists 
would prefer to regard it as a preventative of the need of therapy. But since 
Fr. Curran clearly defines his terms, there is no fear of confusion in this 
acceptation. Broadly speaking, in guidance thus understood, direction, 
interpretations, or solutions are imposed or suggested. In counseling of the 
non-directive kind, help is indeed given, but it is of a kind that enables the 
individual to help himself. This is achieved through the unique counseling 
relationship or the attitudes of the counselor, who becomes a mirror in 
which the counselee sees his own releases and attitudes reflected and objec- 
tivized. Fr. Curran is of the opinion that, if and when instruction or guid- 
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ance is called for in the counseling situation, the counselor, unless he is an 
expert in counseling, should delegate the guidance to another. This safe- 
guards the counseling relationship, which differs from that of the teaching 
situation. Throughout the book emphasis is placed on the practice of coun- 
seling, and indeed the book could be used as a text for teaching guidance, 
so numerous are the actual protocols. 

In every integrated virtuous life the virtue of prudence must be cardinal. 
There must be free choices, based on counsel and self-knowledge, of the 
appropriate means to attain life’s goals—and that with conviction, con- 
fidence, and persistence. For a variety of reasons, many people do not 
approach this ideal, at least in some areas of life. It is in such situations 
that counseling becomes imperative or advisable, as a means to prudence. 
Counseling is then a special form of help, which stresses the fundamental 
ability of the individual to help himself. The person in need of counseling 
states his problem. The counselor does not condemn or interpret, nor does 
he agree or disagree expressly with the releases of the counselee. Rather 
he reflects the attitudes and data expressed. His own attitude is acceptive 
or permissive. Somehow, in this atmosphere of acceptance and probably 
because of it, the counselee grows in self-knowledge and integration. He 
grows in insight into his problems and achieves solutions which, because 
they are self-achieved, carry conviction and issue in new resolves. He then 
plans and re-evaluates his life’s patterns and motivations in accordance 
with prudence. But the basic fact is that he helps himself through the 
counseling relationship. Free choices are now made of the proper means to 
the goals of life; and that is prudence in action. Counseling is the means to 
achieve prudence. 

At first glance all this seems so simple; but that would be a rash conclu- 
sion. Successful counseling is partly, if not largely, an acquired skill. An 
abundance of protocols in the text shows how this skill may be grasped 
but also how difficult that grasp is for the beginner. In any case the coun- 
selor’s acceptance and permissiveness may never degenerate into one of 
simple agreement or disagreement. For the priest there may be special 
difficulties here, though they are not insurmountable. 

Fr. Curran enumerates the steps in counseling: the statement of the 
problem; its analysis, synthesis, or integration; and, finally, planning and 
re-evaluation. There may be counselings for particular difficulties or for 
the achievement of new radical outlooks. The author presents one case 
which opens vast vistas for the use of counseling in spiritual direction (p. 
283 ff.). The counseling of children demands particular skills and Fr. Cur- 
ran devotes a special section to this type of counseling. Most counseling 
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is concerned with individual persons, though there is group counseling as 
well. The latter may take the form of educational discussions or, e.g., mar- 
riage counseling for groups, as practiced in Cana Conferences. Here again 
special skills and attitudes differentiate the counselor from the teacher or 
lecturer or preacher. Fortunately, Fr. Curran has presented the techniques 
and dynamics of the group counselor or leader. Perhaps religion courses in 
colleges and Newman Clubs would be more productive of deepened faith 
and practice if more group discussion were employed. 

There can be little doubt that counseling can be of enormous importance 
in Catholic life and education. Non-directive counseling is not the only 
form of therapy; nor will it ever supplant guidance or instruction, But it is 
highly commendable because it engenders self-knowledge, self-activity, and 
integration and thus paves the way for a wider application of prudence and 
conviction. How often the priest or educator has reason to regret that his 
preaching or advice has little effect on the lives of his hearers! They may 
be convinced but are not ready for the advice or exhortation. Certainly, 
at times, counseling can help in this respect, bringing the individual to an 
appreciation and conviction of the goal to be attained. Fr. Curran believes 
that here group counseling may be a means of remedying what is wrong 
with Catholic education. 


Bellarmine College, Platisburg, N. Y. Hucs J. Bmter, S.J. 
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Tue Letters oF SAINT ATHANASIUS CONCERNING THE Hoty Spirit. 
Translated with Introduction and Notes by C. R. B. Shapland. New York: 
Philosophical Library, 1951. Pp. 204. $6.00. The first English transla- 
tion of the letters written by St. Athanasius to Serapion, an Egyptian 
fellow-bishop, in support of the divinity of the Holy Spirit. The translation 
is clear, though somewhat on the literal side; the notes, placed at the foot 
of each page, are extensive and wide-ranging. The introduction discusses 
the dating of the letters and the difficult problem of the identity of the 
Tropici; it contains, too, an account of Athanasius’ thought on the Holy 
Spirit. Indices of patristic and scriptural references increase the utility of 
the notes. Unfortunately the high price of the volume will put it beyond 
the reach of many students. 


SAINT AUGUSTINE: THE City oF Gop, VITI-XVI. Translated by Gerald 
G. Walsh, S.J., and Grace Monahan, O.S.U. Fathers of the Church, XIV. 
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New York: Fathers of the Church, Inc., 1952. Pp. 567. The present 
volume of the Fathers of the Church series continues the translation 
originally undertaken by the late Demetrius Zema, S.J. This highly readable 
version of Books VIII to XVI was begun by the lamented Gerald G. Walsh, 
S.J., and completed with the collaboration of Mother Grace Monahan, 
O.S.U. No notes or introductory material are provided in this volume. 
(Vol. I had a lengthy introduction by Etienne Gilson.) 


AN ANNOTATED DATE-LisT OF THE WORKS OF MAXIMUS THE CONFESSOR. 
By Polycarp Sherwood, O.S.B. Studia Anselmiana, XXX. Rome: Herder, 
1952. Pp. 64. “The byproduct of other work on Maximus—of a re- 
construction of his life, based on the scattered notices of the epistles and 
opuscula, and of an attempt to present his doctrine synthetically. Such a 
study once begun, it became evident that no one had drawn full profit 
from the sources as they have been available since Combefis’ edition.” The 
first section is a documented biography of Maximus, soon to appear as 
part of the introduction to the Ascetical Life and the Centuries on Charity 
in the Ancient Christian Writers series. The second part consists of the 
rather fully annotated date-list. A bibliography of more recent studies of 
Maximus (p. 1, note 1) and three indices complete the work. 


THE EUCHARISTIC TEACHING OF RATRAMN OF CorRBIE. By John F. 
Fahey. Mundelein, Ill.: St. Mary of the Lake Seminary, 1951. Pp. ix + 176. 
Ratramn, whom de Ghellinck calls “after Scotus, perhaps the most indi- 
vidual thinker of his period,” was the adversary of Paschase Radbert in 
the ninth-century controversy on the Real Presence. This dissertation 
situates the controversy and traces Ratramn’s influence in later Eucharistic 
thought, outlines his treatise and traces its sources, analyzes the funda- 
mental notions of figure and truth in Ratramn’s theology of the Eucharist, 
compares his theory with those of his contemporaries and of their common 
inspiration, St. Augustine, and terminates with an inquiry into the philo- 
sophical background of Ratramn’s position. 


ON THE LovE oF Gop. By St. Bernard. Translated from the Latin with 
Supplementary Notes by Terrence L. Connolly, S.J. Westminster, Md.: 
Newman, 1951. Pp. xii + 259. $2.75. This volume, a reprint of the 
first edition of 1937, consists of a faithful translation of the De diligendo 
Deo and of passages from the sermons on the Canticle of Canticles. It has 
deservedly had a wide circulation and will continue to appeal to those who 
prefer to nourish their interior lives on the classics of Christian spirituality 
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The supplementary notes are few and consist chiefly of some parallel 
passages from Aquinas and the great mystics. 


Sarnt THomas Aquinas. By Angelus Walz, O.P. Translated from the 
Italian by Sebastian Bullough, O.P. Westminster, Md.: Newman, 1951. 
Pp. xi + 254. $3.50. A scientific biography, written in 1945 to honor 
the sixth centenary of the Saint’s canonization, and corrected for the 
English edition. It is primarily a critical work, presenting the documenta- 
tion for chronological and biographical problems, and evaluating the con- 
clusions of Mandonnet, Grabmann, Pelster, etc. Chapters on St. Thomas’ 
character and on the honors paid him by the Church, and a chronological 
list of his writings round off the work. 


Tue INTERIOR LiFe oF St. THomas Aguinas. By Martin Grabmann. 
Translated by Nicholas Ashenbrener, O.P. Milwaukee: Bruce, 1951. Pp. ix + 
92. $2.75. This translation is made from the third and enlarged revision 
of a work originally presented by the great Thomistic scholar, Grabmann, 
in 1923. The author brought to his task a lifetime of research in the writings 
of St. Thomas and a strong desire to expose to others the “true source”’ of 
Aquinas’ knowledge. Drawn from the Saint’s own works and from the Acts 
of his canonization process, this sketch highlights the virtues of wisdom, 
charity, and peace, as distinctive features in the inner life of the Angelic 
Doctor. 


ON THE PowER OF Gop. By Saint Thomas Aquinas. Translated by the 
English Dominican Fathers. Westminster, Md.: Newman, 1952. Pp. 702. 
$6.50. An excellent photo-offset reproduction of the three volumes first 
printed in 1932-33. The translation is deliberately literal; as in the original 
edition, there is no index. Each volume has its separate pagination and 
table of contents. The whole has a short preface by Thomas Gilbey, O.P., 
explaining the nature of a quaestio disputata and identifying the translator 
as Lawrence Shapcote, O.P., “also the sole translator of the whole of the 
Summa Theologica and of the Summa Contra Gentiles.” 


SUPER EVANGELIUM S. MATTHAEI LECTURA. By St. Thomas Aquinas. 5th 
rev. ed. by Raphael Cai, O.P. Rome: Marietti, 1951. Pp. ix + 429. The 
text of the commentary is that of previous editions, but the text of St. 
Matthew’s Gospel has been revised according to the Vulgate. The indices 
include one of authors referred to by St. Thomas, and a general synoptic 
index intended to show the articulation of the commentary. More valuable 
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is the index of subjects which illustrates Aquinas’ exegetical approach. An 
index of other scriptural passages used in the commentary would have 
increased the utility of this new edition. 


KARDINAL CAJETAN. By J. F. Groner, O.P. Fribourg: Société Philoso- 
phique; Louvain: Nauwelaerts, 1951. Pp. 80. Subtitled “A Figure from 
the Times of the Reformation,” this volume treats in successive chapters 
(1) the place of the Dominican Cardinal in the history of his time, (2) his 
personality and personal characteristics as detailed in the primary sources, 
(3) his scholarly work. The last two chapters list the works of Cajetan 
(over 150) and give a bibliography of books dealing with him. 


Le CurisT, MARIE ET L’EGLISE. By Yves M.-J. Congar, O.P. Bruges: 
Desclée de Brouwer, 1952. Pp. 106. This small brochure contains two 
stimulating essays on the ecclesiological and Mariological implications of 
the doctrine of Chalcedon. The first essay (reprinted from La vie intellectuelle, 
Oct. and Nov., 1951) examines the Protestant (Lutheran and Barthian) 
concept of salvation as an opus Dei solius, on the grounds of which these 
theologians refuse to admit the mediation of Mary or of the Church; Congar 
ands that despite the apparent agreement of Protestant and Catholic on 
the definition of Chalcedon there is a real divergence, since the Protestant’s 
doctrine of salvation means a monophysitic conception of Christ on the 
level of His salvific activity: he sees ‘‘God alone operating under the mantle 
of a humanity.” The second essay discusses the monophysitism which so 
easily distorts Catholic piety towards Christ, the Church, and Mary: 
overemphasis on the divine nature of Christ, on the infallibility of the 
Church, and on the mediation of Mary almost to the exclusion of that of 
Christ. 


VoM HIMMLISCHEN FLEIScH CuristI. By Hans J. Schoeps. Tiibingen: 
Mohr, 1951. Pp. 80. DM 3.80. The subject of this monograph is the 
heretical theory that in Christ there is only a divine nature, even His body 
being celestial. The author traces the theory from its rise in early Christianity 
down to its last defenders in the seventeenth century. He treats first the 
Valentinian gnosis, along with Apollinaris of Laodicea and his followers; 
then, in the time of the Reformation, C. Schwenckfeld, M. Hofmann, and 
M. Simons; finally, in the seventeenth century, the so-called Protestant 
Mysticism of V. Weigel, N. Teting, and P. Felgenhauer. 


Tue Spirit oF St. FRANGOIS DE SALES. By Jean Pierre Camus. Trans- 
lated with an Introduction by C. F. Kelley. New York: Harper, 1952. 
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Pp. xxxi + 249. $3.50. Christian spirituality and Christian humanism 
have perhaps never been as beautifully blended as they were in the character 
and writing of the Bishop of Geneva. In Camus, the humanistic and mystical 
current set in motion by the Introduction to the Devout Life and the Treatise 
on the Love of God flowed vigorously through the reigns of Louis XIII and 
the Grand Monarque, and in his person and pen waged a losing battle 
against the Jansenism of Arnauld and the anti-mystical onslaughts of 
Nicole and Bossuet. For years his charming Spirit of St. Francois de Sales 
was one of the most popular devotional books in France. Though it did not 
survive the Revolution, it remained on the prie-dieus and parlor tables of 
the eighteenth century as a reminder to that desiccated age of a warmer 
and richer Christian life which once had been and might be again. The 
great work of Abbé Bremond brought Camus to the attention of modern 
readers, and a need has since been felt for a new edition of the Spirit of St. 
Frangois de Sales. This need has now been filled. Mr. C. F. Kelley has abridged 
the rambling text and grouped Camus’ account of the doings and sayings 
of the Saint under a series of orderly headings. The value of the new edition 
is enhanced by a compact introduction, based largely on Bremond, in 
which an excellent sketch of St. Francis and of his biographer can be found. 


L’IMMACOLATA CONCEZIONE DI MaRIA IN P. FRANCESCO Borpont, T.O.R. 
By Raffaele Pazzelli, T.O.R. Rome, 1951. Pp. 158. The initial chapters 
of this study resume briefly the history of the controversy on the Immacu- 
late Conception from Sixtus IV to Alexander VII and endeavor to situate 
within this controversy the work of the seventeenth-century Franciscan 
theologian, Francis Bordoni. The second and more important section of 
the book analyzes Bordoni’s proofs for the Immaculate Conception. Bordoni 
insisted chiefly on the positive argument from the teaching of the magis- 
terium and on the universal response of the faithful to the directives of 
these pontifical documents. The arguments from Scripture, the Fathers, 
and Mariological principles received less emphasis. In the particular contro- 
versy over the meaning of the cult historically offered to the Conception 
of Mary, Bordoni argued for the immaculistic interpretation, even before 
the official declaration of Alexander VII in Sollicitudo omnium ecclesiarum. 


Sant THERESE AND SUFFERING. By Abbé André Combes. Translated 
by Philip E. Hallett. New York: Kenedy, 1952. Pp. vii + 133. $2.50. 
Abbé Combes presents a companion work to his widely known Spirituality 
of St. Thérése. In the latter he studied her spiritual life in general; he now 
examines the special factor which played so great a part in her spiritual 
development: her suffering. Following the method of his earlier studies, he 
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undertakes a careful historical examination of the various stages and events 
in the Saint’s life, endeavoring to ascertain at each period “the manner in 
which she looked upon suffering and reacted towards it,” and its relation 
to her teaching. This work gives new insights into the spirituality of the 
Saint of Lisieux and places in a new light the greatness of her “littleness.”’ 


JoHN WESLEyY’s JoURNAL. Abridged by Nehemiah Curnock. New York: 
Philosophical Library, 1951. Pp. viii + 433. $3.75. An attempt to 
condense into one volume of moderate size the more interesting features of 
the standard eight-volume edition. It aims to preserve in a continuous 
narrative the main facts that illustrate the rise and progress of Methodism 
as described by Wesley himself. 


CODE ORIENTAL DE PROCEDURE ECCLESIASTIQUE. By F. Galtier, S.J. 
Beyrouth: Université S. Joseph, 1951. Pp. xxiv + 581. $4.00. A com- 
mentary on the new Code of Procedure for the Oriental Churches (promul- 
gated Jan. 6, 1950). The commentary is mainly practical: to indicate the 
bearing of the Code’s provisions and to help resolve problems connected 
with the organization of tribunals and with the exercise of justice in the 
Oriental communities; doctrinal and historical points receive little notice. 
The corresponding canons in the Latin Code of Canon Law are given and 
divergence noted. The introduction contains a brief synthesis of over-all 
likenesses and differences between the two sets of laws. 


INSTITUTIONES THEOLOGIAE MORALIS. By E. Genicot, S.J., and J. Sals- 
mans, S.J. 2 vols. 17th ed., prepared by A. Gortebecke, S.J. Brussels: 
L’Edition Universelle, 1951. Pp. 693 and 751. 425 fr. The sixteenth 
(1946) edition of this work was the last to be prepared by Fr. Salsmans. 
In the first volume of this new edition Fr. Gortebecke has inserted mate- 
rial on Marxism and the ecumenical movement, without changing the 
paragraph numbers. At the end of this volume, however, he has placed the 
treatises on judges, jurors, lawyers, doctors, etc., which were formerly at 
the beginning of the second volume. The order of the second volume is 
completely changed. It begins with the treatises on the sacraments; and 
these are followed by brief treatises De clericis, De tribus statibus perfec- 
tionis, De laicis, and De delictis et poenis. Secular institutes are included 
under the state of perfection; Catholic Action is explained in the section 
on the laity. The recent pronouncements of the Holy See concerning the 
matter and form of orders, papal cloister of, nuns, Rotary Clubs, etc., are 
given due attention. Except for these additions and the revisions in ar- 
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rangement, there seems to be nothing special to note about this new edition 
of one of the best of the manuals of moral theology. 


ADDRESSES AND SERMONS (1942-1951). By Most Rev. Amleto Giovanni 
Cicognani. Paterson, N. J.: St. Anthony Guild Press, 1952. Pp. xiii + 482. 
$3.50. In his eighteen years as Apostolic Delegate to the United States 
Archbishop Cicognani has had an unsurpassed opportunity to view the 
successes and failures of the Catholic Church in America. His knowledge 
and appreciation of the work of the Church in this country are revealed 
in the eighty-three sermons and addresses collected here. Though delivered 
on a great variety of special occasions—consecrations of bishops, inaugura- 
tions of new dioceses, openings of new schools and colleges—these com- 
memorative speeches unite to present an excellent picture of the place of 
the Church in our modern American society. For this reason the present 
volume makes not only interesting reading but also a valuable source book 
for future historians of the Church in the United States. 


EpitH STEIN. By Sister Teresia Renata de Spiritu Sancto, O.D.C. Trans- 
lated from the German by Cecily Hastings and Donald Nicholl. London 
and New York: Sheed and Ward, 1952. Pp. viii + 238. $3.25. This 
well-translated biography of Edith Stein—Sister Teresia Benedicta a Cruce— 
first appeared in post-war Germany where it has already seen at least 
five editions. Born in 1891 into a strictly orthodox Jewish family, Edith 
Stein became Edmund Husserl’s pupil and, after the first World War, his 
private assistant for some years. She was converted in 1922 and, after a 
period of growing fame as teacher and lecturer, entered Carmel in 1933. 
Nazi anti-Semitism drove her to Holland, whence she was preparing to 
depart to neutral Switzerland when she was arrested in August, 1942, and 
apparently gassed at Auschwitz shortly after. The best passages in the 
book are the lengthy citations from Edith’s own autobiographical writ- 
ings. These, with the testimonies and reminiscences of her friends, sketch 
the picture of a woman extraordinary for holiness and intellectual gifts. 
Her life is an inspiration to those who would respond fully to the arduous 
vocation of the Christian in today’s world. Her previously unedited writ- 
ings are in process of publication; cf. TS, XII (1951), 589-90. 


THE FurTHER JouRNEY. By Rosalind Murray. New York: McKay, 
1952. Pp. 185. $2.75. In an earlier work, The Good Pagan’s Failure, 
Rosalind Murray described her journey from non-belief to Catholicism. 
This sequel is an account of the years since her conversion and discusses 
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the unforeseen conflicts that arose between the subconscious principles of 
the enlightened paganism of her childhood and the newly-learned principles 
of the Faith. She finds the solution to her problems in a more complete ac- 
ceptance of the role of supernatural grace in human affairs, and in a fuller 
realization of the meaning of the Incarnation. 


PRIESTLY BEATITUDES. By Max Kassiepe, O.M.I. Translated by A. 
Simon, O.M.I. St. Louis: Herder, 1952. Pp. v + 393. $5.00. Its sub- 
title, Retreat Sermons, indicates the nature and purpose of this book by a 
renowned missioner and retreat director. In a series of twenty-two con- 
ferences, the author discusses the virtues proper to a priestly life and drives 
home his lessons with examples drawn from a long career in the spiritual 
direction of the clergy. Each chapter is concluded with an appropriate 
prayer. The basic orientation of the work is practical rather than specu- 
lative. 


“ Commun Eruics. By Leo R. Ward, C.S.C. St. Louis: Herder, 1952. 
Pp. 298. $4.00. A stimulating introduction to ethical thinking for col- 
lege students. The traditional division of general and special ethics is 
followed, but the whole is infused with a singular freshness. The sec- 
tion on principles draws its inspiration from St. Thomas and Maritain; in 
addition to chapters on these two thinkers, the author devotes a chapter 
to Kant and seeks throughout the section to bring the student into contact 
with the men who, for good or ill, are today influencing the morality of 
millions. Each reader will inevitably find lacunae in the section on applied 
ethics, but the situations handled—birth control, graft, profit sharing, etc.— 
are all actual and are given present-day documentation; the museum- 
piece problems traditional in textbooks are happily absent. A chapter of 
test cases affords the student opportunity to put a practical science into 
practice. 


L’EGLISE ET LA PAIX. By Paul Coulet, S.J. Paris: Editions Spes, 1951. 
Pp. 219. 300 fr. Treating of a question that greatly troubles French 
Catholics, these conferences by the celebrated Lenten preacher of Bordeaux 
analyze the problem of achieving peace in our day. In civil society, in 
industry, in international relations, the difficulty of securing true peace 
besets the individual and society. Answers to this difficulty are proffered 
by Communism, materialistic capitalism, and other ideologies. Pére Coulet 
demonstrates the inadequacies and evils of these answers and outlines, 
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with frequent citation from recent Popes and members of the French 
hierarchy, the answer that the Church proposes. 


ECCLESIASTICA XAVERIANA. Vol. I (1951). Bogota, Colombia: Catholic 
University, 1951. A new review published by the ecclesiastical faculties 
of the Universidad Catélica Javeriana in Colombia. Six sections, represent- 
ing the various branches of ecclesiastical science, and some book reviews 
form the first volume. Especially noteworthy are an article by Guillermo 
Gonz4lez Quintana, S.J., the editor, on Extra ecclesiam nulla salus in the 
schema De ecclesia Christi of Vatican, and an article on St. Bonaventure’s 
philosophy of participation. We welcome this new publication and hope 
that later volumes will maintain the same high level of scholarship. 


BOOKS RECEIVED 
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Scriptural Studies 


Bernard, Saint. On the Song of Songs; sermones in Cantica canticorum; tr. 
and ed. by a religious of C.S.M.V. London, Mowbray, 1952. 272 p. 12/6. 
Dibelius, Martin. Aufsitze zur Apostelgeschichte; hrsg. von Heinrich 
Greeven. Géttingen, Vandenhoeck & Ruprecht, 1951. 192 p. 12.80 DM. 
Paul-Marie de la Croix, Pére. L’Ancien Testament, source de vie spirituelle. 
Bruges, Desclée, De Brouwer, 1952. 930 p. (Les Etudes carmélitaines) 

225 fr. 


Doctrinal Theology 


Cavanaugh, Joseph H. Evidence for our faith. Univ. of Notre Dame, 1952. 
xii, 340 p. $3.00. 

Fahey, John F. The eucharistic teaching of Ratramn of Corbie. Mundelein, 
Saint Mary of the Lake Seminary, 1951. 176 p. 

Filas, Francis, L., S.J. Joseph and Jesus; a theological study of their rela- 
tionship. Milwaukee, Bruce, 1952. x, 179 p. $3.50. 

Garrigou-Lagrange, Reginald. O.P. Life everlasting; tr. by Patrick Cum- 
mins, O.S.B. St. Louis, Herder, 1952. x, 274 p. $4.50. 

Garrigou-Lagrange, Reginald, O.P. The Trinity and God the Creator; a 
commentary on St. Thomas’ theological Summa, Ia, q. 27-119; tr. by Fred- 
eric C. Eckhoff. St. Louis, Herder, 1952. vi, 675 p. $7.50. 

Hocedez, Edgar, S.J. Histoire de la théologie au XIXe siécle, tome II: 
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Epanouissement de la théologie, 1831-1870. Bruxelles, L’Edition Uni- 
verselle, 1952. 418 p. (Museum Lessianum; section théol., 44). 

Iturrioz, Daniel, S.J. La definicién del Concilio de Trento sobre la causalidad 
de los sacramentos. Madrid, Ed. Fax, 1951. 379 p. (Estudios Onienses, 
serie III, vol. ITI). 

Murray, John. Christian baptism. Phila., Orthodox Presbyterian Church, 
1952. vii, 93 p. $1.75. 

Perino, Renato. La dottrina trinitaria di S. Anselmo. Romae, Herder, 1952. 
214 p. (Studia Anselmiana, 29). 

Pohle, Joseph. Lehrbuch der Dogmatik; neubearbeitet von Josef Gum- 
mersbach, S.J. I. Band. 10. Auflage. Paderborn, Schéningh, 1952. 701 p. 
Text-Ausgabe DM 27.— 

Ripley, Francis J. This is the faith. Westminster, Newman, 1952. xvi, 
414 p. $5.00. 


Moral Theology, Canon Law, Liturgical Questions 


Lynskey, Elizabeth M. The government of the Catholic Church. N.Y., 
Kenedy, 1952. x, 99 p. $2.00. 

Weller, Philip T., ed. and tr. The Roman Ritual; in Latin and English; 
with introd. and notes, vol. II: Christian burial, exorcism, reserved 
blessings, etc. Milwaukee, Bruce, 1952. xviii, 480 p. 


History and Biography, Patristics 


Bouyer, Louis. Newman; sa vie, sa spiritualité. Paris, Ed. du Cerf, 1952. 
485 p. 975 fr. 

Bruckberger, Raymond Leopold. One sky to share; the French and Ameri- 
can journals; tr. by Dorothy Carr Howell. N.Y., Kenedy, 1952. 248 p. 
$3.00. 

Eusébe de Césarée. Histoire ecclésiastique, livres I-IV; texte grec, traduction 
et annotation par Gustave Bardy. Paris, Ed. du Cerf, 1952. viii, 215 p. 
numb. in dupl. (Sources chrétiennes, 31). 

Furlan, William P. In charity unfeigned; the life of Father Francis Xavier 
Pierz. Paterson, St. Anthony Guild Press, 1952. x, 270 p. $3.50. 

Grégoire le Grand. Morales sur Job, livres 1 et 2; introd. et notes de Robert 
Gillet, tr. de André de Gaudemaris. Paris, Ed. du Cerf, 1952. 268 p. 
numb. in dupl. (Sources chrétiennes, 32). 

Marrou, Henri Irénée, ed. A Diognéte; introd., édition critique, traduc- 
tion et commentaire de H. I. Marrou. Paris, Ed. du Cerf, 1951. 288 p. 

(Sources chrétiennes, 33). 
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Menoud, Philippe H. La vie de L’Eglise naissante. Neuchatel, Delachaux, 
1952. 53 p. (Cahiers théologiques, 31). 3.00 fr. 

Mulvey, Timothy J. These are your sons. N.Y., McGraw-Hill, 1952. ix, 
278 p. $3.75. 

Murphy, Francis X. Peter speaks through Leo; the Council of Chalcedon, 
A.D. 451. Catholic U., 1952. xii, 132 p. $2.75. 

Sherwood, Polycarp. An annotated date-list of the works of Maximus the 
Confessor. Romae, Herder, 1952. 64 p. (Studia Anselmiana, 30). 

Teresia de Spiritu Sancto, Sister. Edith Stein. London, Sheed and Ward, 
1952. viii, 238 p. $3.25. 


Ascetical Theology, Devotional Literature 


Baur, Benedict. The light of the world; tr. by Edward Malone. Vol. I. 
St. Louis, Herder, 1952. x, 590 p. $7.50. 

Brou, Alexandre, S.J. The Ignatian way to God; tr. from the French by 
William J. Young, S.J. Milwaukee, Bruce, 1952. ix, 156 p. $3.75. 

Charmot, Frangois, S.J. The Sacred Heart and modern life; tr. by Kathryn 
Sullivan. N.Y., Kenedy, 1952. xv, 261 p. $3.50. 


Philosophical Questions 


Berdyaev, Nicolas. The beginning and the end. N.Y., Harper, 1952. xi, 
256 p. $3.50. 

Copleston, Frederick C. Medieval philosophy. N.Y., Philosophical Library, 
1952. v, 194 p. $2.75. 

Gardeil, H. D. Initiation 4 la philosophie de Saint Thomas d’Aquin: I. 
Logique; IV. Métaphysique. Paris, Ed. du Cerf, 1952. 253, 237 p. 

Gutwenger, Engelbert, S.J. Wertphilosophie; mit besonderer Beriicksich- 
tigung des ethischen Wertes. Innsbruck, Rauch, 1952. 208 p. $3.00. 

Kimpel, Ben F. Religious faith, language, and knowledge; (a philosophical 
preface to theology). N.Y., Philosophical Library, 1952. x, 162 p. $2.75. 

Marc, André, S.J. Dialectique de |’affirmation; essai de métaphysique 
réflexive. Paris, Desclée de Brouwer, 1952. 731 p. 

Marcel, Gabriel. Metaphysical journal; tr. by Bernard Wall. Chicago, 
Regnery, 1952. xiii, 344 p. $6.50. 

Messner, J. Ethics and facts; the puzzling pattern of human existence. St. 
Louis, Herder, 1952. v, 327 p. $4.00. 

Nink, Caspar, S.J. Ontologie; Versuch einer Grundlegung. Freiburg, Herder, 
1952. xi, 494 p. 28.—_DM 
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Peifer, John Frederick. The concept in Thomism. N.Y., Bookman Associ- 
ates, 1952. 225 p. $4.00. 

Reinhardt, Kurt F. The existentialist revolt; the main themes and phases of 
existentialism. Milwaukee, Bruce, 1952. vii, 254 p. $3.50. 

Thomas Aquinas, Saint. Truth; tr. by Robert W. Mulligan, S.J. Vol. I, 
questions I-IX. Chicago, Regnery, 1952. xxvi, 472 p. $7.00. 

Ward, Leo R. Christian ethics; an introd. for college students. St. Louis, 
Herder, 1952. 298 p. $4.00. 


Special Questions 


Cavanaugh, John W. The conquest of life; conferences on timeless truths. 
Ed. with a biographical sketch by John A. O’Brien. Paterson, St. Anthony 
Guild Press, 1952. xliii, 212 p. $2.50. 

Crespy, Georges. La guérison par la foi. Neuchatel, Delachaux, 1952. 54 p. 
(Cahiers théologiques, 30) 3.00 fr. 

Donlan, Thomas C., O.P. Theology and education. Dubuque, Wm. C. 
Brown, 1952. viii, 134 p. $3.00. 

Ermecke, Gustav. Das Sozialapostolat. Paderborn, Schéningh, 1952. 56 p. 
2.40 DM. 

Les Etudes carmélitaines. Magie des extrémes. Bruges, Desclée, De Brouwer, 
1952. 228 p. 105 fr. 

Fyot, Jean Louis. Dimensions de |’homme et science économique. Paris, 
Presses Universitaires, 1952. 355 p. 

Grant, Robert M. Miracle and natural law in Graeco-Roman and early 
Christian thought. Amsterdam, North-Holland Publishing Co., 1952. 
293 p. $4.50. 

Hoehn, Matthew, O.S.B., ed. Catholic authors; contemporary biographical 
sketches. [Vol. II] Newark, St. Mary’s Abbey, 1952. xiv, 633 p. $6.50. 
Molloy, John Joseph, O.P. A theological interpretation of the moral play 

“Wisdom, who is Christ”. Catholic U., 1952. xviii, 225 p. 

Nevett, A. Too many of us? The Indian population problem. Poona, Indian 
Inst. of Social Order, 1952. x, 188 p. 

Thibon, Gustave. What God has joined together. Chicago, Regnery, 1952. 
viii, 192 p. $2.50. 
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